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CHAPTER XXIL 
THE LOAD OF MISCHIEF. 


Only a little roadside place, 

But not without a sort ef grace, 
That made it to the rustic’s heart 
Of life’s scant happiness a part. 


His eyes gleam up, then glisten—then are dark. 
Buchan 


TUnein 


an. 


Wuute the conflagration was at its height, the fiery 

low of the sky above the burning Manor House was 
sible for miles, and had spread consternation and 
rm all the country round. 

Sleep was banished as effectually as if the words of 
facbeth, “Sleep no more!” had shaped themselves in 
haracters of fire on the lurid heavens. Villages, 
ent and deserted, sprang into sudden life. Lights 
pleamed in the windows, groups collected in the 

tects. Roads and lanes and field-paths were 
bvonged with eager, tramping crowds, whose voices 
088 with a hoarse murmur in the still night, while 
he stumbling of horses and clatter of wheels repeat- 
dly broke on the ear. 
the human tide set in one direction, toward the 

‘nor House, and where it flowed, night became more 
brisk and lively than broad day. 

In due time the doors of village inns and road-side 
houses of call were opened ; at first, in a quiet, furtive 

wy; and then in bold defiance. of law and usage. 
i occasion was held to justify everything, and as 
palemcat is always found to be highly provocative 

thirst, customers were plentiful, and every house 
on had’a little crowd about its doors. 
‘ this was especially so in the case of the “Load 
a ischief,"—a famous house in those parts, standing 
hi junction of three roads, and having as its sign 
Walnsical devico, reoresenting @ man staggering 
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under a “load,” consisting of a woman fondling an 
spe. Perhaps it was owing to the surpassingly in- 
genious satire conveyed to the rustic mind in this 
device, perhaps to the convenience of the situation it 
occupied, or it might have been the goodness of the 
liquors dispensed, or indeed, all these attractions com- 
bined; but certainly the “ Mischief” enjoyed an 
enviable popularity. 

And on this occasion long before daylight it was 
crowded even to its inmost recesses—even to the snug 
little kitchen in the rear, where a great fire always 
roared, and a fiery-faced cook, with equally fiery arms, 
and no more waist than a sack of flour, presided like 
an ancient and over-fed priestess in this temple of 
good things. 

At that hour the priestess was absent, but the 
sacred fire was burning, tended in her absence by a 
stable-boy, who had turned out of his sleep in the loft 
with such alacrity that his hair was still full of hay. 

The sacred hearth-stone itself was invaded by 
strangers, who sat round it, smoking, or staring with 
open mouths at the chains of sausages, ropes of 
onions, and half-cut hams, suspended from the great 
beam that cut the kitchen in two, or at the bacon, 
hanging in sides up the wide chimney, and just visi- 
ble in the feeble light. 

They were chiefly labouring men. 

Some had worked at the fire,and had retired for 
refreshment, others in going to gratify their curiosity 
had turned in for a mug of beer, and hearing that the 
best of it—meaning the chief danger of the conflagra- 
tion—was over, had wisely resolved to trouble them- 
selves no further about it. 

But among them, occupying, indeed, the snuggest 
though gloomiest corner, there was one personage 
who had neither helped to get the fire under, nor had 
oo there with any intention of making for the scene 
of it. 

He was a bulky fellow, dressed in a suit of greasy 
black. He nursed a hat, rusty and out of shape, the 
removal of which had disclosed a head spiked with 
black bristly hair. When sve have mentiou~:: in addi- 
tion a forehead villainously low and w:':: ica, icrret 
eyes, a great mouth full of horse teeth, a shaven jowl, 





black with a day's growth of beard, a bull neck and 
broad shoulders, the guest at the inn will be recog- 
nised as an old acquaintance. 

The entire energies of this personage appeared to 
be absorbed in one occupation, that of colouring a clay 
pipe, with the bowl wrought into the cheerful desigu 
of a death’s head, relieved with red glass eyes, that 
twinkled in the fire-light wonderfully like his own. 

Absorbed as he was in this labour of love, he still 
had eyes and ears for what was going on around him, 
and lost none of the conversation with which the early 
travellers beguiled the time. 

That had reference wholly to the fire. 

The chief point of interest with all was as to the 
cause of it. As this was unknown, each of the dif- 
ferent speakers started his own theory, and supported 
it as an incontrovertible matter of fact. The popular, 
because most feasible notion, was that the Manor 
House had been struck by lightning. 

“There aint a doubt of it,” cried a young farmer, 
in a flaming red waistcoat, and cheeks to match. 
“Some do say they saa the forked le’tnin’ strike her.” 

“Do they ?” 

The question came from the man in the corner, 
and the tone in which it was uttered was ironical and 
offensive. 

“ Yes, they dew,” replied the farmer, ‘an’ for moi 
part, Oi beleeve ’em.” 

“There's them as’ll believe anything,” said the 
offensive man. 

“ An’ praa what dew yu knaw ’bout it?” asked the 
other, angrily. 

“‘ More’n I mean to tell,” was the reply. 

“Mabbe yu had a hand in’t yerself?” retorted the 
farmer, now fairly out of temper. 

With the sudden spring of a wild animal, the man 
snatched at the heavy poker by his side, and rising, 
swung it above his head with both hands. 

“ Say that again, and I'll fell you like an ox!” 

“ Er a woman, by the looks o’ ye,” said the undaunted 
young farmer. 

“What?” yelled the other, lowering his weapon, as 
if the chance shot had cut home and thoroughly un- 
nerved him. “What am I to understand by that?” 
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“ Anythin’ y’ loike,” replied the other. 

“Then look out! Tl—” 

But before there was time for that, a new comer, 
entering the place at the moment, threw himself 
at the speaker, wrenched the weapon from his hand, 
and forced him heavily back into the seat from which 
he hed risen. 

“Bravo, Gidley !”~burst from the assembled rustics. 

“You're a nice sort o’ customer, you are,” cried 
Gidley, for it was the smart young keeper, addressing 
the discomfited stranger. “Your manners is about as 
sweet as your face, and that’s a passport to the inside 
o’ any jail in the country. You're « stranger to these 
parts, 1 reckon, and the sooner you get back to where 
you come from, the wholesomer it'll be for you. Take 
yer oath o’ that.” 

A low savage growl was the answer to this out- 
burst. 

“Oh, don’t ee mind he,” said the young farmer, 
who had never flinched for a second. “It’s only his 
playful waa.” 

And he chuckled till the red cheeks and the red 
waistcoat quivered with suppressed jollity. 

“Play! is it?” said Gidley,in an indignant tone. 
“ Another second; and you wouldn’t bave seen much 
fun in his playfulness, my lad. J know him. I’ye 
seen that sweet face of his sneaking about the place, 
hiding here and dodging there, many’s the night.” 

“It's a lie,” muttered the man, as he picked up and 

re-lit the death’s-head he had thrown down in his 
rage. . 
e It’s gospel truth,” shouted Gidley, addressing the 
assembled crowd rather than the man Who had just 
spoken. “Only this very night as J set off to fetch 
the doctor, I see him prowlin’ and prowlin’ round like 
a thief, instead o’ lending a helping hand, like 
an honest man, as one knows the comin’ and goin’ 
of.” 

A low growl was the man’s response. Then, his 
anger getting the better of his sullenness, he darted a 
fierce look at Gidley out of his red eyes, and muttered 
a something by way of reply. 

‘* What's that ?” demanded the keeper. ‘* What does 
he say ?” 

“Say?” retorted the other. ‘Why, I say this, that 
if you're wise you'll mind your own “busiasess, and 
keep a civil tongue in yourhead. You don’t know 
who you may be talking to.” 

“Don't 1? "“I'wouldn’t be hard to guess,” sneered 
Gidley. 

“Tt would be easier to treat the friends of your 
master’s guests with respect, and not to annoy and 
insult them when chance throws them in your 
way.” 

“ When it does,” retorted the keeper with a sneer. 

The rustics gathering round, listened and laughed. 
There was something in the idea of that rough, greasy 
stranger being on terms of intimacy with any visitor 
at the Manor House which they found irresistible. 
The object of their mirth bore the laugh against him 
with asullen scowl, but further bickering was prevented 
by the entrance of the host with the liquor which 
Gidtey had ordered. 

“You did find a doctor after all?” he asked, hand- 
ing the keeper his jug of beer. 

“ Ay, after a five mile ride. He's gone on as fast 
as his cob can carry his big carcase,aud I got back 
at my leisure.” 

“But where was Doriani, man? Not at home?” 

“No. If he had been, trust Sir Noel for sending to 
anybody else. There isn’t a man like him, the master 
thinks, in the three kingdoms. So clever, and wi’such 
knowledge——” 

“And such a wife!” interrupted the host, with a 
laugh, in which all joined. 

Gidley, having emptied the jug and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, quitted the house, 
aud was quicsiy in the saddle, posting homeward. 

A sharp turn brought him to the road leading down 
from Sob “Iead, and enabled him to overlook the 
Manor House and. the grounds surrounding it. His 
first anxiety was to ascertain that the fire was out, 
and of this he was soon able to satisfy himself, for the 
extremity of the eastern wing in which the conflagra- 
ton had raged soon presented itself to his gaze, black 
and hideous in its ruinous state against the blue sky, 
into which thin wreaths of smoke still rose at intervals 
from the mouldering ashes. 

“The mischief’s over,” he said aloud. “ Thank 
heaven! Buteh? What's this? What do Isee?” 

He reined in his horse with a sudden clutch of the 
reins. The movement was involuntary, tbe result of 
astonishment and consternation. While he spoke, his 
eyes had singled out two persons walking under tho 
trees near the house, and at that moment they stepped 
out into the open sunshine. 

One of them was Cheney Tofts. 

The other the idol of the keeper’s simple, honest, 
manly heart—the girl who was called Ruth. 

And Tofts was bending low and whispering in her 
ear, while his left arm girdled Ler waist. 











CHAPTER XXIII, 
UNSEEN DANGER, 
I plainly saw the man 
Hated himself, and some cold snake that ehed 
His. slime upon his bredst; and more than once 
I made a guess which after days proved true. 
Buchanan. 

Unconscious of being watched, Tofts strolled on by 
Ruth’s side, still bending over her flushed face, ' and 
encircling her trim waist with his arm. 

Not that the latter act of attention was permitted 
with impunity. Ruth protested, and blushed, and 
struggled—not very hard, but she did struggle—to 
release herself, and in vain. A clasping arm is not an 
easy thing to get free from, and so Ruth found. The 
difficulty, too, is increased when you are not very, 
very anxious to break away. 

The meeting which Gidley of all others thus wit- 
neues had come about in the most natural way pos- 
sible. 

Tofts—having decided that it was uselessite. go to 
bed until the next night—was trolling #bont the 
grounds. The sun had risen ine sky from Which all 
traces of the over night's storm had passed away," 
sky as bright and blue as ever overarched aJ Uneasy; 
there was a cool, refreshing air, and’ the foliage, andl 
the grass alike gleamed and glistened in the 
with a grateful freshness. 

All at once he was conscious of » light stepanda 
neat ankle, a face like a rose in bloom, anda pair | 
the brightest black eyes he ever 
seen. 


a. re 4 

© was tripping along at her usual making 
for the conservatory to fetch the tuvensier the break- 
fast-table, and coming suddenly apon could 
not resist a little scream, which she, roured to 
repair by a curtsey. hi ot ee 

The scream and thecurtsey were alike so% i 

and becoming that Tofts, the gallant Dofts, whose 
susceptible heart kindled at femal ‘im every 
form, could not resist the temptation in his 


way. He did not try to resist it, by the way; but 
acting on the impulse of the 1:oment, ‘ventured a 
remark on the beauty of the morning, which he 
followed up by a compliment, and would have supple- 
mented by a kiss liad not his advances im that direc- 
tion been repelled. This led to a straggle. Ruth 
protested, knew it was wrong, meant every ‘moment 
to.run away, and still suffered herself to bedetained 
by the silken thread of flattery, whidh it isso herd 
to break from. : 

Tofts was a master of small talk, and compliments 
showered like rain into the ears of the foolish girl. 
Every moment's delay made escape more difficult. 
When she did resolve to go, and said so, she could 
not well refuse to shake hands, and on this Tofts 
Yentured to make prisoner of herright hand, and then 
with an adroitness, the result of practice, effected the 
capture of the waist with his left. ‘ 

So they walked to and fro, in the shade of the trees, 
talking, talking and still talking—Tofts’ choice 
Havanna trodden under foot in the grass, and Ruth’s 
bouquets for the breakfast-table olean gono out of her 
mind. 

The girl’s infatuation was not unnatural. 

This lively, rollicking, town-bred .man was 80 
different to poor Gidley, with his big heart but slow 
tongue. So different to all the rustic lovers and 
menial flatterers Ruth had ever listened to. 

Glib and ready, full of humour and andacity, he 
made her laugh and blush, and wonder at herself; 
though in the midst of the stolen pleasure she found 
herself arguing that “there could be no harm in 
having a bit of fun with the gentleman”—an argu- 
ment that was not quite satisfactory to her conscience. 

Jn the midst of his enjoyment, Tofts did not forget 
the main purpose which had brought him to the Manor 
House. 

“Was Flora Edgecombe a kind mistress?” he 
asked. 

“ An angel!” was the enthusijastic repl: 

“ Had she many suitors?” 

“ Several.” 

“ Any lover ?” 

Not that Ruth knew of ; had not known her be more 
kind te one than another ; but she had been melan- 
choly and unlike herself of late, and that might be the 
effect of love, 

“Qr itmight be sympathy for her brother ?” Tofts 
said. 

“Ebe” 

The girl turned toward him a face so blank from 
any suspicion of his meaning, that he felt compelled 
to offer some explanation of the question. 

“Had not Gabriel Edgecombe suffered irom ill 
Lealti ?” he asked. 

* Not beyond bad headaches, which sometimes con- 
fined him te ‘: room,” she said. 


re on 


fPrens—— Jo let me go.” 


————— 

“ Yes.” 4 

“ Daring which ,timano one goes near hj 
membets of the family 7m ; him by 

“ Because others make him worse.” 

Except Dector Doriani ?” 

"Except him, of course. He is ono of the fam 
a’most—he and Madame. Leastway—madam “ 
always Flora’s bosom friend +ili—till—but, 00dne4g 
gracious, let me go! Here am I chattering away, and 
Podwink waitin’ for the book-kays, and Mrs. Ty. 













And being in earnest this time, she fairly reloasj 
herself from the encircling arm, and burst away but 
not before Tofts had made a dash at the peons ling 
and imprinted a kiss on them. 

Then they separated—Tofts cool and satisfieg_ 
Ruth with a face redder than her lips, and glistening 
eyes and tumbled hair; a sense of Wrong -doing 
pursued her like a spectre as she flew over the crown, 
and dashed into the conservatory like a wild thing, 
as the old gardener declared. . 

Yes, they parted, without catching sight of Gitky 
as he looked down upon them from the froad aboys 
where his horse pawed and chafed, eager to go on, but 
restrained by a hand of iron. 

It might have startled them, could they have sen 
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‘the man’s flaming eyes. and cheeks in the white heat of 
which his ruddy colour seemed to wither up. 

It might have startled them still more, could they 
ave heard the muttered words that escaped his ashey 








gan! my gun! Oh, if I had it now, here jp 
: I'd shoot him as freely as any vermin 
land ” 


aon of the fate he th@S Biarrowly escapsi 
Tofts strolled jauntilywway, flicking of th 
yoting green shoots and the™tops of the flowering 

Reses With his cane in hig ugual‘mauner. Sniling 
and self-satisfied, he took his “way towards the great 
‘hall of the Manor Hovge, tmaking Mirect for Neville 
Onslow's rooms. 

“ As pretty arustic beauty as I've met with for 
many a long day,” he mused, dwelling complacently 
on the fresh face and trim figure of Ruth, which bai 
left a pleasant image in bis mind. “ So raw and u- 
sophisticated, too. She'll be no end of amusement to 
me, while we stay here. On the quiet, of cours. 
‘Jove, fancy my chances with the queenly Flor if 
me ‘igging the dairy-maid, or whatever 
she | As'to the doctor's wife, she'd turn fury, aud 
never rést till I was added to that charming collection 
of the doctor’s—his Bounding. Brothers of Babylon! 
No, no; I must be cautious; but then stolen fruit 
eats sweet, and while I am obeying orders or playing 
my own great game, there’s no reason why I shoulda 
have a little quiet fun in my own way.” 

These reflections brought him to Onslow’s door, an 
he now entered. 

It was the room in which they sat together so late 
on the night when the appearance of the Manor Hou» 
spectre had moved Onslow so strangely and so deeply. 
The casement windows were swinging open nows 
they had been then, but the view from them was 
longer gloomy and mysterious, but glowed in tle 
brightness and freshness of the early morning. 

Neville Onslow was lying upon a couch, wrapped ia 
a railway rug of bison-skin, bordered with scarlt 
cloth, and was dozing fitfully. 

Under the doctor’s care he had recovered the effes 
of the peril to which he had been exposed over-nigit; 
but his face was, pale and shrunken, and he suffered 
the effects of extreme exhaustion. 

As Tofts entered he raised his eyelids languidly. 

“ Awake ?” cried. his impetuous follower. “Tati 
right. Well, how are we now?” . 

“Well enough in body,” replied Onslow, “bt 
anxious and annoyed.” 

“ Indeed 2” 

“How can. it be otherwise? You know how! 
counted on last. night’s expedition, and you seo tl 
result of it. Iwas on the verge of tho discovety 
toward which I have been working. Another mometl, 
and my secret suspicions might have been con 
and justified. Only one moment more! And wht 
happened? I succeeded only in endangering te 
safety of the Manor House and risking my own lift. 

“Bat you could not control the otorm, my by; 
urged Tofts. : 

“The storm! What, so you credit, like the re 
that the place was struck by lightning? ; Has it n0 
occurred. to you that it might be my act ?” 

“ You fired the place?” , 

“Qh, not intentionally My interest lay in pt 
serving, not destroying the old place ; but it was 7 
act nevertheless. A rotting chair gave way benet F 
my feet, and I fell senseless. .The lamp! carried, x 
which chanced to be open, as I was using it, dP 
from my hand, no doubt near some of the tate 
drapery hanging here and there about the es 
have a dim, dream-like sense of a sudden brighta 
and I know no more.” 
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——— 
“And never would bave known more, but for 
Gabriel Edgecombe. Ho risked everything to 


ar— 
“Not me. ? : 
“Why man, the proof of that is that he did save 


Ls] 

Wr x0, no,” cried Onslow, with a flashing face and 

excited voice. “ That was accident. He dashed into 

the flames to save some One, any one—a stranger, an 
eoemy, it mattered not who.” 

«And what then?” 

«Confound it, Tofts,” cried his friend, more excited, 
and raising his voice still higher. “Where's your 
sagacity? Had he done this for me, had he risked 
his life for mine, he would have had a claim on my 

titade that nothing could wipe off. His conduct 
would have expiated everything, and left me power- 
less. No, Cheney, I could have gone no further, not 

astep, while, as it is, common thanks will repay a 

common service.” 

The man addressed put the knob of his stick into 
his mouth and sucked it for a second or so in a state 
of wonder, then jerked it out with a pop. 

“J s'pose I’m not clever enough to draw these nice 
distinctions,” he said, “‘ but there’s one thing I’m smart 
enough tosee. I can tell that you're wavering in 
your purpose since we came into this house. Then 
you were rock: now you're ice in the sun. Then it 
was I who wanted spirit, I who was likely to turn 
back from my word and leave you in the lurch. And 
now—Jove! this might be afriend’s house, and we 
oly come here to idle away the summer months, 
Fact is, this girl of Maglestone’s has turned your head, 
and you'll be for forgiving and forgetting soon. There 
wont be a dash of spirit left in you, and I shall receive 
wy dismissal as coolly as if I'd been asked to make 
one at a pic-nic that was not coming off.” 

Neville Onslow did not interrupt, but he chafed 
under these words. He felt the contemptuous tone in 
which they were uttered; but they wounded ;him to 
the heart, because he knew them to be true. Still it 
was not in his nature to admit this. His pride would 
uot suffer him to succumb.to his inferior, to this crea- 
ture of his hand, Cheney Tofts. 

“Did my adventure of last night look like abandon- 
ing a purpose ?” he asked, sternly. ‘“ Hang it, man, I 
must know before I can act. I must have something 
togoupop. I've no more moral doubt of the truth of 
what I suspect than I have of my own existence; but 
I must be satisfied. A fortress is notto be under- 
mined ina week. But I thank you for all that. I 
uust keep up to the mark and lose no time. Already 
weare suspected. Edgecombe is restless and fidgetty, 
aud as for his lady, God help her if I was not deceived 
in the purpose with which she went to that medicine- 
chest of hers this night.” 

“You think she meant mischief ?” 

“What else can I think? I was insensible and she 
vould have revived me with—morphine !” 

“Poison ?” 

“Yes, A single drop she said; taken in her agita- 
tion in mistake for something else intended to revive 
~ Intended to send me to my grave I verily be- 
lieve. 

There was a pause during which he thought over 
this matter with a serious face., He was, of course, 
iguorant of Lady Edgecombe’s real object in mixing 
the narcotic—namely, that of preventing his recovery 
in the presence of anyone except Sir Noel or Doriani, 
who she felt might be able to explain away any dis- 
coveries Onslow might have made in the deserted 
chapel before mischief was done. 

The only conclusion he could come at was that 
while Gabriel had rescued him from suffocation, not 
knowing for whom he was risking his life, Lady 
Edgecombe had determined to ieee bar son’s blunder 
by seizing the opportunity of putting an end to her 
énemy’s existence, 

And in this thought there was a fiercer spur to 
action than even in Cheney Tofts’ remonstrances, 

: “You are right, after all, Tofts,” he burst out. 

Youare right. There isno time for lagging and 
‘oitering. Our only chance was. to act before any- 
thing was suspected or discovered. The accident of 
last night invests me with a suspicion that I shall find 
ithard to negative. And if Iam right in all I con- 
Jecture, that suspicion may prove fatal, not only to 
our project, but to ourselves. The Edgecombes are 
like straws launched on a stream. They have got 
into the current and must go with it. They cannot 
stop or retrace their steps. All they can do is to go 
peo they are carried. And God knows where that 

He put his hand to his brow, which was cold and 
Clammy at the thought, Tofts looking on saw the 
tction, and judged in his quiet way, at theintensity of 
the emotion that prompted it. Neville Onslow was 
'ntrath yielding to a vague fear of unseen danger, of 
Secret machinations, of his own deep-laid and well- 
matured designs being circumvented and by 

own destruction, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
DORIANI'S PATIENT. 


What! rum the waves so high ? 
Sheridan Knowles. 


Sto 
Till you have learn’d my name. lmperte you much 
To know it. Ibid. 

Tue absence of Doctor Doriani from the scene 
where these important events were enacting has been 
accounted for. 

He was gone to attenda patient at the nearest 
market-town—that of Nestleborough. A message 
had reached him late in the evening, and he had at 
once ordered out his carriage and his carrier-pigeons, 
announcing the necessity of his immediate departure. 

The dark-eyed Juanita had naturally expressed her 
wonder. 

Doriani’s practice, as has been explained, was of a 
very exceptional character. He exercised his pro- 
fessional rights most capriciously, attending only such 
cases as took his fancy, and absolutely refusing to be 
dragged from his home against his will, however 
urgent might be the case requiring his-presence. 

This produced two effects. 

Everyone was anxious to secure the services of a 
man who made a favour of granting them. And, fur- 
ther, all the other medical men of the neighbourhood 
jealously protested that those services were not worth. 
securing, protesting that Doriani was an imposter, a 
charlatan, and a dangerous fellow to get into a house 
In evidence of the latter point they asked: “ What 
confidence could be placed in a man whose wife 
smoked?” What, indeed? Only people are wilful 
and capricious, and when those they loved lay at 
death’s door, they forgot all, and came entreating on 
their knees that Doriani would save them for the love 
of heaven! 

In this particular instance no such entreaties were 
used. 

The messagecame—ten words by telegraph—and 
the doctor, starting upin the midst of his dinner, 
gave the orders already mentioned, betraying at. the 
same time an amount of nervous trepidation which 
Juanita had never witnessed in him before. 

“ You will go ?” she asked, in astonishment 

“ Yes, yes,” was the quick answer. 

“The case is one that interests you.” 

“Most deeply.” 

“And I—what shall I do? How shall I drag 
through the weary hours? Oh, this cruel, this exact- 
ing profession of yours! It is cruel. It has no 
mercy.” 

Shesank upon the lowseat of which she wasso fond 
and leaned her face in the rosy little hands which 
had never done anything more useful than roll up 
cigarettes. 

“Tn this case,” returned the doctor, tenderly, ‘Iam 
forced to be cruel. I must go. Circumstances com- 
pel it. You would not have a stranger—one of your 
own country and your own sex—perish, perish 
for want of what aid I may be able to render 
her?” 

At these words Juanita looked up sharply. 

“My own country? My own sex?” she replied, 
with warked emphasis. ‘ And you are sent for—and 
go eagerly. This is strange, is it not ?” 

“Ass coincidence. Nothing more.” 

But the cloud that had risen into Juanita’s face did 
not pass away. 

“ T do not pry into your secrets, Mateo,” she said, 
“Ttrust you. With my whole heart I trust you. But 
Iam a woman, quick-witted and with bot blood in 
my veins, and love is not more natural to me than 
jealousy. Itisacountrywoman, yousay? Tell mo 
more.” 

“ No moré,” returned Doriani, coolly. 

The large, black eyes fixed on his face leaped into 
sudden flame. 

“You refuse?” Juanita demanded. “I, your 
wife, ask the simple truth, and you refuse to give it 
me? 

Doriani simply smiled. 

“ It is a woman you go to visit, without question or 
demur. You who refuse every temptation that runs 
counter to your own fancy! It is a woman, one of 
my countrywomen—one of my own village, perhaps— 
and you are eager and restless to be gone. And you 
witl tell me—nothing ?” 

“ Nothing.” ‘ 

“Take care, Mateo. I am a woman, and a 
Spaniard. I have sworn to love you, to honour 

ou——"’ 

“ And to obey me. Silence.” 

“No! Irefuse. I will know the secret of this 
mystery. I will know why this woman comes be- 
= me and my husband. I will see her.”, 

“ 0. ¥ 


* Mateo! Take care. If it is for me to honour and 
obey, it is for you to love and cherish. Not to anger 
me. Not to rouse jealousy in my breast. If you 


do—if you forget your duty to me, I won't an- 
swer for what may happen. If you goad me to despe~ 
ration, I—I——” 

In the height of her indignation, she suddenly broke 
into tears—hot, passionate tears, that falling, 
scorched rather than soothed.-. These tears, the 
flushed face of the weeper, the heaving bosom, the 
evident distress would have moved most men to re- 
leniing. 

On Doriani it all had no effect whatever. 

The announcement that the carriage was at the 
door, caused him to snatch up his hat and fling a 
cloak about his shoulders. 

“T go,” he said, and extended his arms. 

Juanita heard him, knew what was happening, but 
would not look up. 

‘‘ Juanita, I go,” he repeated, in a severe and pitiless 
voice. 

She heaved her shoulders, and sliding from her 
chair fell in a tumbled mass on the floor. 

The doctor looked on, with those black eyes of his 
under their white eyebrows; set bis teeth, scowled, 
and flinging one cerner of the travelling cloak over 
his left shoulder, stalked from the room. 

A dead silence was followed by the sound of 
wheels on the gravel-path beneath the window. 

At the sound of it Juanita sprang from the greund 
andrushed from the open casement into the gallery on 
to which it opened. ‘Chat commanded a view of the 
park beyond, and rolling slowly from her sight she 
beheld the carriage that bore the doctor away. 

Terrified at what had happened, she stretched forth 
her white arms in-an attitude of entreaty and suppli- 
cation. 

“Come back!” she cried, “Oh, Mateo, Mateo, 
come back to me! I will trust you. I will believe 
in you. Don’t leave me—don’t leave me. Oh, cruel 
Mateo, cruel, cruel Mateo! Gone—gone !” 

Her grief was sudden and tropical as her jealousy 
had been. She was, in truth, a creature of impulses, 
which swayed her strong passions and hot blood as 
the conflicting winds chafe the’ waters into madness. 
Won by the romantic and chivalric love he had 
evinced for her, struck more especially by that inci- 
dent of the removal of the house in which she had 
been born to England, she liad become Mateo Doriani’s 
wife. Yes, she had become his wife, but only to dis- 
cover that she did not love him. 

She could not. 

The disparity between their years was so great, 
and they were so unlike in every other respect. 
People laughed at the tall, round-shouldered, fleshless 
man, the knobs of whose vertebra ranged like buttons 
down his back, calling a young, bewitching, black- 
eyed, dimpled rose-bud of a woman his wife. And 
the contrast, so obvious to others, was painfully real 
to Juanita. 

It extended, too, beyond the mere question of years 
and personal attractions. The doctor was secret, 
shrewd, suspicious—an enigma to every one who 
tried to unravel him, full of subtlety and cunning, 
and with a heart hard as the nether millstone; while 
Juanita was open, unreserved, unrestrained in thought 
and speech, impulsive and enthusiastic—a woman 
with the waywardness of a child. 

Like a child, she now clutched at,the window-sill, 
and letting her head sink dewn between her arms on 
to her breast, indulged in a paroxysm of tears. Then, 
with the sudden spring of a tigress, she bounded into 
the middle of the room, and threw up her arms wildly 
and with the action of a fury. 

“T hate you, Mateo!” she shrieked out; “I hate 
you! I detest you from this night. I will pay back 
scorn for scorn, contempt for contempt, falsehood for 
falsehood. You might have made me good and true: 
you have made me wicked and revengeful. I curse 
the hour we met—the hour that united us; take care 
that I don’t live to bless and cherish the hand that 
sets me free !” 

Fiercely indignant, she could only pace the room, 
with dry, red eyes, and hands ominously clutched. 

Meanwhile Doriani had gone his way, eager, for 
secret reasons of his own, to reach his journey’s end ; 
but not indifferent to the scene which had just 

d. 

After his own strange, eccentric fashion, he loved 
his little wife with passionate intentness. One might 
say that upon the fragment of ironstone he called his 
heart, one image alone had ever been strong enough 
to impress itself. And it remained there, not to be 
defaced or obliterated. Juanita was a part of his 
existence, and to give her pain was like inflicting 
torture upon himself. But then he would have borne 
torture with the firmness of the stoic, had he satisfied 
his reason that it was necessary to endure it ; and so 
he made no scruple of inflicting pain on his heart’s 
best beloved, since it was rights ana wooesome, as 4 
seemed to him, for her to suffer it. . 

Nevertheless, he watched the window froma corner 
of the carriage as it rolled away with an eagerness 





he would have scorned to confess to, 
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And as he saw the white arms, and the passionately 
entreating face, the impulse to return and fold the 
darling woman in his arms was almost irresistible. 

The image of that sight at the window haunted 
him, and was as vivid as reality itself, when the car- 
riage stopped and he found himself at his destination. 

It was at the door of the principal inn at Nestle- 
borough that the doctor’s servant let down the steps, 
and at that door he found two persons conversing in 
low and earnest tones. One of these was the landlord 
of the inn: the other a gentleman in his own pro- 
fession. 

The latter advanced and held out his hand. 

“A hopeless case,” he said, in a voice habitually 
soft, as toned down to the key of sick-room conver- 
sation, “ utterly hopeless.” 

“No matter,” replied Doriani, “ you were right to 
send for me, and I thank you sincerely for your 
courtesy. Mentioned my name, I understand !” 

The landlord interposed. 

“Tt was the first name on her lips, doctor, as she 
was lifted from her carriage and carried through the 
hall up to the best room. It was little that we could 
unlerstand, owing to her speaking a foreign tongue ; 
but that wasclear enough. ‘ Doriani,’ she said, again 
and again, ‘ Doriani before I die.’” 

“ Let me see her,” said the doctor, eagerly. 

In obedience to his request, they conducted him 
upstairs, and into a large, gloomy, darkened chamber. 
The curtains were drawn, and in spite of the warm 
weather, a bright fire gleamed and flickered in the 
rrate. 

The light was sufficient to disclose a huge bedstead 
with heavy hangings, occupying a large portion of 
the room, and beside it atable and chair. From the 
latter a young woman rose and crept out of the room 
as they entered. 

On tle bed itself it was just possible to distinguish 
the outline of a woman’s form, huddled and curled 
up, while one bare, brown, wasted arm clutched at a 
pillow asif for stay and support. The eyes of the 
woman were bright and wandering, and she rolled her 
head from side to side incessantly. 

Doriani, entering the room alone, advanced to the 
bed and looked down. 

The rolling head stopped for a second and the poor, 
wandering eyes seemed trying to concentrate their 
gaze upon Doriani’s face; but failed in the effort. 
And all the while thefeeble lips kept muttering faintly 
as one muttering in a troubled dream. 

The words werein Spanish, but the doctor was 
sufficiently versed in that language to gather the 
purport of what was said. 

“Doriani shall give him back to me,” cried the en- 
feebled patient, “I will demand him at his hands. 
I have been so wicked, so wicked; but I will repair all. 
For her sake! For hersake! Doriani, where is he ? 
If he is in his grave you have put him there. You 
and the Edgecombes—the Evil Edgecombes !” 

“She raves,” muttered Doriani, looking stealthily 
about him. “It is mere idiot raving.” 

But for all that he went to tiie door and turned the 
key in the lock so that the patient's ravings might 
reach no ear save his own. 

(To be continued.) 





Pompet.—An interesting discovery has just been 
made at Pompeii, where the face of a large and hand- 
some fountain has been uncovered. Connected with 
this a very curious iact is given, namely, that the 
upper portion of the fountain is covered with zinc, a 
tuetal which has not been supposed heretofore to have 
been applied to any such purpose. It is proposed to 
restore this fountain, which is decorated with shell 
work, in order to show the character of public works 
of the kind at the Pompeian period. 

A Karrir Story.—I heard an anecdote of Kaffir- 
land to-day, which though ‘perfectly irrelevant to our 
adventures here, issoamusing that I must record it, par- 
ticularly as my informant vouched for its truth. At 
an outpost, far up the country, resided an officer and 
his wife. The latter was warned by her husband not 
to venture alone far from the house; but one day, 
imprudently going beyond her usual limits, she en- 
countered a wild-looking Kaffir, who took her by the 
hand, and would be moved by no entreaties to suffer her 
to depart. Lle made her sit down, and, untying her bon- 
net, let down her fair long hair, at which he expressed 
rapturous admiration. He next took off her gloves, 
and appeared enchanted with her white hands: and 
then proceeded to divest Ler of shoes and stockings. 


and wondered at her !ittle white feet. How much [ 


furtner ne would have ¢arried his investigations it 1s 
impessible to say, had uot the poor lady been rescued 
by @ party of squaws, who, with jealousy in their 
looks and gestures, rushed upon the Kaflir, thys giv- 
ing her the opportunity of escaping to herhome. ‘I'he 
next morning the lady and her husband were awakoned 
at an early hour by @ great chatteriug under their 
window; and, on inquiring tho cause of %&.. disteeb- 





ance, the gentleman was accosted by the hero of the 
previous day, who had been so impressed by the 
charms of our fair countrywoman, that he came with 
twelve squaws to make the liberal offer of exchanging 
them for the gentleman's wife, and was not a little 
surprised when his generous terms were refused.— 
Camp and Cantonment. 


SOMEBODY'LL COME TO-NIGHT. 


“T must bind my hair with the myrtle bough, 
And gem it with buds of white; 

And drive this blush from my burning brow, 
For—somebody'll come to-night. 

And while his eye shall discern a grace 
In the braid and the folded flower, 

He must not find in my tell-tale face 
The spell of his wondrous power. 


“T must don the robe which he fondly calls 
A cloud of enchanting light ; 

And sit where the mellowing moonlight falls, 
For—somebody'll come to-night. 

And while the robe and the place shall seem 
But the veriest freak of chance, 

’Tis sweet to know that his eye will beam 
With a tenderer, happier glance.” 


’T was thus I sang when the years were few 
That lay on my girlish head, 

And all the flowers that in fancy grew 
Were tied with golden thread. 

And “somebody” came, and the whispers there— 
I cannot repeat them, guite— 

But I know my soul went up in prayer, 
And “ somebody's” here to-night. 


I blush no more at thé whispered vow, 
Nor sigh in tke soft moonlight; 

My robe has a tint of amber now, 
And I sit by the anthracite. 

And the locks that vied with the glossy wren 
Have passed to the silver grey, 

But the love that decked them with flowers then 
Is a holier love to-day. C. M. E. 


THE DESERTED BRIDE. 


And dearer seems each dawning smile, 
For having lost its light awhile. ‘oor'e. 

SurrounDep by grounds which were laid out with 
much taste and highly cultivated, was a large, old- 
fashioned mansion, belonging to a gentleman of wealth 
and good standing in society, by the name of Elmer, 

It was a bright morning, and the sunshine which 
here and there had found an opening in the foliage of 
the flowering vines that had in some places crept 
even to the eaves, stole in at the window of a lady’s 
boudoir, and intermingling with the sprays of deli- 
cate blue flowers on the velvet carpet, resembled shreds 
of gold. 

The blue damask curtains were looped back, and 
the sash of one of the windows raised, so as to give 
free admission to the air, which was deliciously cool 
and balmy. 

The owner of this boudoir, which was fitted up 
with an elegance that one would hardly look for be- 
neath the roof of an old time-worn, isolated mansion, 
sat near the open window reading. 

The blue damask that covered the walls, clairs and 
lounges, aud which would have been so trying to most 
complexions, showed the delicate bloom of hers to the 
very best advantage. 

She was young—not more than sixteen—and as she 
sat absorbed in the pages of the volumeshe was reading, 
her pure white brow shaded with clustering curls of 
dusky gold, and the liquid light of her blueeyes breaking 
likea smile from beneath their long lashes, it would have 
been difficult to imagine a sweeter or lovelier picture. 
So Salome Mirvin thought, as she lingered a few mo- 
ments at the threshold of the boudoir, without attract- 
ing the notice of the occupant. 

Salome’s beauty was of a different kind—dark and 
lively, and so sparkling that the very atmosphere 
around her seemed to be luminous. Yet she had 
many sad hours, but they were reserved for the loneli- 
ness of her own chamber. She still stood in the door- 
way when Alice Elmer looked up. 

“ Ah, Salome,” said she, “I was thinking of you— 
of your singing.” 

* What made you 2” 

“ “hese lines,” and Alice read: 

While now a voice, sweet as the not 

Of that charmed lute was heard to float 

Along its chords, and so entwine 

Its sound with theirs, that none knew whether 
‘The lute or voice was most divine, 

So wondrously they went together. 

“Did I not know,” said Salome, “that you love 
music so well you never think of watching for faults, 
‘ ex?'std think you meant to flatter me,” 
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“ No one could find fault with your singing.” 

“T find that you are no connoisseur, dea; 
But have you forgotten what your father sgij 
morning ? thi 

“TI remembernow. You mean what ho gaiq about 
our having company to diue.” 

“ Vi ” 

“ Some old friends of his, I suppose.” 

“ He said there would be three gentlemen—tiyo 
London, and one who lives about a dozen miles ine 
here.” - 

“That must be Mr. Williams. You haye hear 
me speak of Ella Williams. She is, like me, ap j 
daughter.” . 

“And a dear little fairy she is too,” sai 
Elmer, the brother of Alice, who hada a Fe = 
approached the window, and stood peeping in betwas 
the branches of a prairie rose. 

“T agree with you,” said Alice, and I mean to maky 
her father promise to let her come and make Ws 

long visit. Now, Salome, I suppose [ ius " 
and consult the worthy Mrs. Beachum, relative town 
wilt be necessary to provide for the entertainment of ti, 
expected guests. She willof course have everything lg 
own way the same as if I didn’t say a word; but thy 
such grave consultations give me a certain air of diguity 
and importance in the estimation of the Servants, 
which it is necessary I should maintain, and is quite 
flattering to my vanity.” 

. . 7. © 

Two or three hours afterwards, Mr. Williams aj 
the two other gentlemen arrived. The appearance ¢ 
one of them, a Mr. Templeton, who was about tinity 
years of age, was both striking and prepossessing, Hy 
was tall, finely formed, and his countenance intella. 
thal and full of expression. 

The other, Cecil Inman, must have been cight or 
nine years his junior. He was frank and courteou, 
very lively and spirited, and in half an hour after his 
arrival, he and Alfred Elmer were on as familiar 
footing to all appearance, as if they had been «- 
quainted for years. 

Salome Mirvin did not enter the room till half a 
hour after they came. 

“What bird of Paradise is that?” said Cail 
Inman in a lew voice to Alfred, as she made her ap 

rance, 

‘Salome Mirvin, who has come to keep ont little 
Ally company, these long summer days.” 

“ What a rich bloom, and what dark, brilliant eyes” 
said Inman. 

This interchange of remarks diverted their attention 
from the object of them, or they would have seen thit 
the rich bloom Inman spoke of, faded utterly amy 
when Mr. Templeton was introduced to her. He to 
exhibited marks of agitation, but it passed over lis 
countenance like a troubled wave and was gone. 

When a minute afterward Cecil Inman was pre 
sented to Salome, the colour had returned to ler 
cheeks, while Templeten appeared perfectly scl- 


Ses: 

No one had observed their mutual agitation except 
Alice, and it caused her to recall to mind the sadues 
which she had sometimes noticed in Salome’s dey, 
dark eyes only a few moments after they had bes 
flooded with sunshine. 

It was found when dinner was announced that Mn. 
Beachum had exerted her culinary skill quite succes 
fully, which was not lost upon Mr. Williams and tle 
host. { 

Somehow Mr. Templeton did not appear to hive 
much desire for food, but he had fine conversatioul 
powers that he found epportunity to display to mut 
advantage. 

Alfred and Cecil were too deeply engaged in discus- 
ing a sporting excursion for the morning, to thiakd 
much else, while Salome’s graceful and quiet atte 
tions to the guests, by which she greatly relieved tle 
youthful hostess, with now and then a lively sally # 
witty remark, made apparently without effort, a! 
which gave a sparkle and brilliancy to the convers 
tion, prevented any one from observing that what wis 
on her plate remain untasted. 

In the evening there was music, and those vl0 
listened to Salome’s singing would not have thougtt 
that the lines read by Alice in the morning werem* 
applied. 

She was seated at the piano, when a duet was astel 
for by Mr. Elmer. 

“ Alfred,” said she, “ will you sing it with me?” 

““T would,” he replied, “did I not know that Mt. 
Templeton can sing it ten times as well as le 
Besides, his deep mellow voice will harmonize ® 
wonderfully with yours.” 

“ My voice has neither the freshness nor the sp 
taneousness of Miss Mirvin’s,” said Templetod 
“yet I will not refuse to sing with her, if she 

rmit me.” 

If there were any reason why Salome prefer 
not to sing with him, it was one she did not cat? 
have suspected, so she offered no objection. 
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— 
thee, Araby’s daughter,” which she 
st tieeit arranged for tue voices, was the duet 
ferred to by Mr. Elmer, and when Templeton, whose 
— ¢ was as rich, full and mellow as Alfred had 
pose ot it‘to be, came to the words: 
How light was thy heart till love's witchery om, ‘ 

Like the wind of the south, o'er a summer lute blowing, 
And hushed all its music, and withered its frame. 

Alice who sat near the piano saw Salome raise her 
eyes to Templeton’s as her voice blended with his, in 
singing the last line. 

There was in them a look, both mournful and re- 

chful, and a sad wailing in the notes—so Alice 
Pegined—which made her think that the melancholy 
which she knew sometimes clouded Salome’s lonely 
hours, had in some way reference to Tempieton. 

He, in the meantime, kept his eyessteadily fixed on 
the music, though a slight tremor in his voice 
showed that he was not unconscious of the look she 

vine at a late hour the gentlemen had retired for 
the night, Salome putting her arm round Alice, drew 
her to a large cushioned chair. 

“Here is room for us both,” said she, “and if you are 
not too tired I should like to say a few words to you 
which I have often wished to do before.” 

‘Alice was neither tired nor sleepy she; said, and so 
Salome, while the bright. moonlight stole in through 
the foliage of vines and shrubbery shading the win- 
dows, and lay quivering on the carpet like a shower 
of silver spray, said in a low voice: 

“Templeton and I have met before.” 

“J knew so,” said Alice, 

“You saw that I was agitated, and that he was 
wholly unmoved 2?” 

“He was as much agitated as you were, Salome— 
it was very plain to be seen that he was.” 

“] think you were mistaken, At any rate, I regret 
this meeting.” ; 

“How long has it been since you saw him?” 

“Four years. I am now twenty-two—when we 
parted I was only eighteer. Then I expected to see 
him again in a few weeks instead of four years.” 

“ And what prevented ?” 

“I never knew. When he left me it was for the 
purpose of going to York on business. When he re- 
turned we were to be married. Everything was in 
readiness, even.to my bridal dress. I received one 
letter from him informing me of his safe arrival, and 
that he thought he should not be detained so long as 
he bad anticipated. I answered his letter, but he 
never wrote again. About two weeks afterward I 
saw his name among those of the passengers who 
had sailed from England in one of the New York 

kets.” 

“ And did you never hear from him again ?” 

“Once, about two years afterward, I was at New- 
port, and heerd his name mentioned by some ladies 
who were sitting near me. They said that a few 
months previously he had returned, and that during 
his absence he had met with an American lady, to 
whom he was married.” 

“Did they mention her name?” 

“Yes—Miranda Lawton. I formerly knew her 
well, and I knew that she was somewhat partial to 
Templeton when I first became acquainted with him, 
but he always appeared to dislike her.” 

_ “I didn’t once think that Mr. Templeton was mar- 
ried,” said Alice, in a tone of disappointment. 

“As I said before, I regret this meeting—deeply 
regret it,” said Salome. “I feel humbled at being so 
much moved again, by seeing one who by breaking 
his solemnly pledged vows, has rendered himself un- 
worthy my esteem. There, dear Alice, I have revealed 
to you the love passage which has cast a shadow 
upon the last four years of my life, and now, when 
by hard striving, I was beginnivg to find here and 
there a gleam of sunshine, he has unexpectedly stolen 
upon me, and I shall be again for a long time haunted 
by his ideal presence.” 

As they parted at the head of the staircase, the 
clock told the hour of midnight. 

When in the morning they all assembled at the 


} breakfast table, Salome looked a little pale, yet she 


was full of vivacity and spirit. 
Templeton was fluent in conversation, and perfectly 


easy and graceful, though on one or two occasions he 


appeared to be somewhat absent-minded. 

After the meal was finished, by the manner in which 
he watched Salome’s movements, he evidently in- 
tended to speak with her apart. She begame aware of 
his design, and sedulously avoided giving him the 
opportunity he sought. 

About sunset, a walk in the garden and adjacent 
grounds was pro J 
. ee Inman hastened to offer his arm to Alice, as if 
“ eared he should be anticipated by ‘l'empleton, while 

alome, at the same time taking the arm of Alfred, 
aid laughingly, that he must be her beau. 

-empleton bit his lips with vexation, and joined Mr. 

ms and Mr. Elmer. 





They strolled on in different directions, as fancy 
dictated. That selected by Alfred and Salome, led to 
a spot which commanded a view of a fine sheet of 
water, the surface of which, broken into ripples by the 
freshening breeze, sparkled brightly in the declining 
sunbeams. Even the trunks of the trees, which on 
one side of the lake pressed closely to the water's edge, 
were lit up with a dusky glory. 

“Salome, here is a nice romantic seat for you,” said 
Alfred, pointing toa smooth block of granite beneath a 
large oak, “ where you can sit, and admire the beau- 
tiful scene to your heart’s content, while I go and 
gather some of the lilies in yonder creek. They are 
all closed now, but this morning they looked like stars 
on the clear water. 

Without waiting to hear if she had any objections 
to his leaving her, he was the next minute at the foot 
of the steep bank which bounded the narrow strip of 
sand at the water’s edge, and stepping into a small 
skiff, cecured to a birch that drooped over the waves, 
he was soon within reach of the lilies. 

‘* Salome,” said a voice near her. 

She started to her feet, looked round, and beheld Mr. 
Templeton. 

“Mr. Templeton,” she said, “ why are you here? 
You must have seen that I wished to avid you.” 

“IT did; but in justice to myself, I asx you to give 
me a few moments of your time.” 

“ Of what avail will it be?” 

“There are things which I wish to explain.” 

“The neglect with which you treat:::i me, after 
we parted four years ago carries with i: itsown ex- 
planation.” 
ar can at least give you my reasons fo: doing as I 


“Tf any exist which will exonerate vou from 
the implication of perfidy, I shall be glad to hear 
them.” 

“You may judge for yourself. In the first place, 
let me ask if you received any letters from me, after I 
left you for York?” 

“Treceived one, which was written the next day 
after you arrived there.” 

“ And did you answer it ?” 

“T did— I wrote immediately.” 

“T received no answer, but not wishing to be pre- 
cipitate, I wrote once more, and should even have 
written a third time, had I not been prevented by the 
receipt of an anonymous letter. I have it with me, 
and should like to have you read it.” 

He unfolded the letter, and handed it toSalome. It 
said: 

“The writer of this has been informed that you are 
soon to be married to a young lady of the name of 
Salome Mirvin. If you imagine that she has any 
affection for you, you are deceived. It is your wealth 
which has excited her regard; her heart is in the 
possession of another. She is even now in the city, 
and if you desire proof of what I tell you, station your- 
self near the front entrance of the large and fashion- 
able hotel kept by Thomas Blondin, in —— Street, at 
nine o'clock this evening ; and you will see her leave 
the hotel in company with a man, who wears his hair, 
which is black, falling in short curls over his coat- 
collar, and in whom, if you ever chanced to see him, 
you will recognize her ci-devant music teacher. 

“"And did you watch near the hotel, as directed ?” 
said Salome, 

“T did.” 

“ And the result ?” 

“T saw you, as I should then have been willing to 
take my oath, descend the steps of the hotel, accom- 
panied by a small and rather youthful looking man, 
with black curls falling over his coat collar, in the 
same manner as is mentioned in the letter.” 

* And did you see his companion’s face ?” 

“No, I did not—it was concealed by her veil, but 
her form, her air, and her dress were all yours.” 

“Why didn’t you follow them? You might have 
then found that you were deceived.” 

“That was what I intended to do; but while I 
stood gazing at them, half-bewildered, they stepped 
into a cab, which drove away at a speed which bafiled 
my attempts to overtake it. I-then went back to the 
hotel, and requested leave to be permitted to look 
at the book where the names of the guests were 
registered. The favour was readily granted and 
the name of Salome Mirvin was soon found. This 
I considered as evidence sufficiently conclusive. 
I inquired if a lady by the name of Salome Mirvin 
was expected to return to the hotel, and was told that 
she was not, as she had previously to going out that 
evening requested the gentleman who called for her 
to pay her bill. The next day, falling in with an old 
friend who was soon going to America, I decided to 
go with him.” 

“Where you met Miranda Lawton, who is now 
your wife?” 

“She was my wife—she is now dead.” 

“Dead 2?” 

“ Yes—I supposed you knew it.” 





“No, it has been my task to try to forget you, and 
all that appertained to you. There has ever been 
among my friends a tacit understanding to remain 
silent in my presence concerning what called up so 
many unpleasant reminiscences, so that I had not 
even heard your name mentioned, till I saw you so 
unexpectedly last evening, since two years ago, when 
some ladies, who were strangers to me, mentioned in 
my hearing, that you were married.” 

“Yes, I married Miranda Lawton from a sense of 
duty—a feeling of gratitude rather than on account 
of any livélier emotion. She had nursed me through 
a long and dangerous illness. After my recovery, I 
was told that it was a common report that she was 
secretly attached to me, so without waiting to reflect 
as much as I should have done, I proposed and was 
accepted. I soon found that I had taken a wrong 
step, but I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
always treated her with kindness, during the slort 
time she lived. One day, after she found there was 
no hope of her recovery, she said to me, that she had 
bartered her peace of mind for what she imagined 
would secure her happiness; but that, haunted by the 
memory of the means slie had employed to at‘ain her 
object, it had proved to be like the tempting fruit we 
read of, which turns to ashes when it touches the lip. 
I asked for no explanation, for I found that she was 
agitated and exhausted. After remaining silent for 
some time, she said : 

“ *Tf you wish to know the meaning of what I havo 
told you, look in the upper drawer of the rosewood 
cabinet in my dressing-room. You will there find a 
letter which will explain all. But do not look now— 
wait till I am gone.’ 

“She then told me where I could find the key, and 
neither of us alluded to the subject again. But [ felt 
in no haste to draw her frailties from theie dread 
abode, and it was not till weeks after she died, that I 
opened the drawer of the cabinet. I found a letter 
directed to me, and dated a short time before her last 
illness, in which she confessed that she was the author 
of the anonymous letter I showed you, and that it was 
she, dressed like you, whom I saw leave the hotel. 
‘Ina word,’ she added, ‘I was determined to prevent. 
you from marrying Salome Mirvin, and succeeded. It 
was not that I had anything against her, but I 
imagined that if you thought her unworthy, I shouki 
be your choice.’” 

“She said nothing about ‘intercepting our letters?” 

“No, though she undoubtedly did intercept them. 
Having told you what was necessary for my exculpa- 
tion, we will let her who wronged us both rest in 
peace, And shall we not, Salome, suffer the waters 
of oblivion to roll over the bitter memories of the 
past? If I was quick to condemn, the lessons gained 
from experience will for the future make me less 
hasty.” 

The look of confidence and trust with which she 
placed ler hand in his was the only answer she gave, 
and was all that he required. 

In a few minutes they were joined by Alfred, who 
for some reason had lingered a long time over his plea- 
sant task of gathering lilies. Cc. 0. 


Dr. Moret, who furnished Handel with the 
poetry (?) of many of his oratorios, used to relate that 
one fine summer morning he was roused out ef bed 
at five o’clock by the great composer, who came in lis 
carriage a short distance from London. The doctor 
went tothe window and spoke to Handel, who would 
not leave the carriage. (Handel was at the time com- 
posing an oratorio.) When the doctor asked him 
what he wantad, he said, ‘‘ Vat de Tevil means de vord 
billow ?” which occurred in a live of one of the stanzas 
written for him. The doctor, laughing at so whimsi- 
cal a reason for disturbing him, replied that “ billow ” 
meant “‘ wave, a wave of the sea.” “Oh, de vave,’ 
said the great man, and bade his coachman drive off, 
without condescending another word to the poetical 
doctor. 

A Srate Banquet.—The most magnificent Stato 
event of the Regency was the /¢te given at Carlton 
House, on June 19th, 1811, being then the only ex- 
periment ever made to give a supper to 2,000 of the 
nobility and gentry. Covers were laid for 400 in the 
palace, and for 1,600 in the pavilions and gardens. 
The féte was attended by Louis XVIII. and the 
French princes then iu exile; and a vast assemblage 
of beauty, rank, and fashion. The saloon at tie front 
of the staircase represented a bower with a grotto, 
lined with a profusion of shrubs and flowers. The 
grand table extended the whole length of the con- 
servatory, and across Carlton House to the length of 
200 feet. Along the centre of the table, about six 
inches above the surface, a canal of pure water con- 
tinued flowing from a silver fountain, beautifully con- 
structed at the head of the table. Its banks were 
covered with green moss and aquatic flowers; gold 
and silver fish swam and sported through the bub- 
bling current, which produced a pleasing murmur 
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where it fell, and formed a cascade at the outlet. At | quivering with the anticipation of triumph that came | and crept noiselessly under it into the tent, placins - She 
the head of the table, above the fountain, sat his| ever him. “The situation of affairs could not be | himself behind the sufferer’s bed. ing the s 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, on a plain ma- | better.” This was the second, stage of Mr, Lorley’s plan, hind 
hogany chair with a feather back. The most particular] His watchful glance was repeated several times, | He was in the tent with his intended Victim—ay W 
friends of the Prince were arranged on each side. | with many a start of surprise, till he had arrived at a | still around hbim—ihe girls unconscious of his presenes agall 
They were attended by sixty servitors; seven waited | comprehension of the great fact in the case—that | —and the patient still sleeping soundly. imme 
on the Prince, besides six of the King’s and six of the | Paula’s brother had in some way been found, and was} It was no wonder. that the crafty. villain agala thorc 
Queen’s footmen, in their state liveries, with one man | now under her care. smiled. = Norv 
in a complete suit of ancientarmour. The public As this conviction came over the watcher, he nearly For several minutes he remained still and Motion. 
were subsequently admitted to view the sumptuous | betrayed his presence, so great was his excitement. | less, listening to the conversation of the girls and 
scene, when several persons were injured by the pres- | He realized that he was now fully unmasked to the | remaining entirely concealed in the dark space betwee, 
sure of the crowd; and, according to the newspapers | girl and her friends, and that his capture would be | the bed and. the wall of the tent, 
of the day, heaps of shoes, bonnets and shawls, hats | speedily followed by his death. It is unnecessary to. record what contortions ¢ 
and coats, which had been lost in the crowd, were In the course of her conversation with. Rosalie, | visage he displayed, as the girls spoke of his wicks. P o 
carted away.—Romance of London. By John Timbs, | Paula narrated all Champney had told her about his | ness, and expressed a hope that. be would be taku in the 
FSA. residence on Spoon Hill Creek. As she dwelt on its | and punished ; neither will we detail the fiendish gleg Hore 
location, appointments, and romantic surroundings, a | with which he listened to their fears for the safety of lodge 
grim smile was visible under the listener's paint, and | Gralam and Champney. pale, iF 
ROSALIE. he thought: At last the anxiety of Rosalie became so great thy - i 
“Since he has gone down into the Platte wilderness, | she could no longer bear up against the emotigs All 
i te as and will never return to show you the place of which | which oppressed her, and she suddenly burst int) Jaco 
CHAPTER XVII. you speak, I shall do myself the honour of conducting one 2d " " at h 
and bites you thither. In fact, this asylum is just the thing I ‘Oh, eel—almost know. that something |, 
ee ett ae Shall need when you are again in my power !” happened,” she murmured. “I am sure that Sli we 
THE conversation between Paula and Rosalie had After along and thougitful survey of the interior | has upset his boat and been drowned, or is lost jy ae 
speedily brought out the fact that Champney, when he | of the tent through the hole he had made ia the can- | the woods, or has been killed by the Indians !” ek 
tade his betrothed adieu, was intending to go back to | yas, Mr. Lorley began to be singularly jubilant, per- Nothing was heard for a.few moments but hero). h re 
Mr. Ellington's, and invite his friends to the proposed | ceiving more and more clearly every instant the prac- | vulsive sobs. ery 
wedding. . ticability of his bold designs. “ Hush! do not worry so,” then said Paula, with, ‘ Foo 
As he had failed to make bis appearance there, the} There sat Paula, not ten feet from him, all uncon- | glance towards the sleeper. ,“‘ You will wake Harris, it 
direct inference was that he had met with some | scious of his presence; and the only question was— | Keep up y®ur coarage ; let.us continue to hope thu: tits 
serious accident or peril by the way. The mind of | how he could seize her, and bear ker in silence from | all will be well.” ation, | 
Paula was constantly distracted by forebodings on | the camp! * Oh, Icannot be brave,” replied Rosalie, betwee olla 
his account. The first difficulty in the way was the presence of | her sobs. “ These fearful apprehensions will pres time t 
“Where can he be all this while?” she repeatedly | Mr. Morris and Mr. Ellington, and it was, therefore, | on my mind, and I cannot help it !” eruelty 
inquired. “ Something terrible must have befallen | with great satisfaction that he heard the latter say to| -She buried her face in her handkerchief, and on- In th 
him !” , his daughter : tinued to weep. rolled ¢ 
In accordance with the wishes of Mr. Morris, the “ Shall we go home, Rosalie, or are you intending to “ Nay, nay,” said Paula, whose own. heart was fille] With 


best tent in the camp had been appropriated. to the use 
of Paula’s brother. 

It stood in the enclosure formed by the waggons, 
and would baye appeared to any one the last place 
likely to be visited by an intruder, it being so near the 
centre of the encampment. <A camp bedstead, with a 
mattress and suitable bedding, had been furnished 
Lim, and he was as. comfortable as he could be under 
the circumstances. 

Paula and Rosalie sat just within the tent, dividing 
their time and thoughts between the suffererand their 
absent lovers, while Mr. Morris and Mr. Ellington sat 
just without the tent, conversing in low tones upon 
the various interesting topics which naturally occurred 
io their minds. 

As to Colonel Cook and the rest of the travellers, 
including the Mormons and those of the waggoners 
not hunting for Mr. Lorley, they had all gone to sleep 
in the waggous and tents, or on blankets in the open 
air, after taking the precaution to station a sentry at 
each end of the camp. 

“Strange that Selden does not return,” remarked 
Rosalie, for at least the twentieth time. “Can he have 
missed the way, and become lost in the woods?” 

“Or been captured by the Indians ?” returned Paula. 
“I cannot resist the fear that something terrible has 
happened. It may be that Iam still nervous on account 
of what I have been through, but—but I cannot help 
thinking of those terrible wolves!” 

As Champney and Graham had both thoughtfully 
refrained from saying anything about the lndians they 
had seen, and the perils encountered from them, the 
young ladies were spared ihe harrowing fears they 
must otherwise have felt. 

As time rolled on, and nothing was seen or heard 
of their missing lovers, they became too excited and 
worried to have any thought of slumber or the flight 
of time, and so they continued to converse with each 
other. 

‘- Oh, if anything has befallen him,” said Paula, in an 
agony of anxiety, “I shalldie. After the great light 
which has just come over my soul, I could not endure 
such darkness as that !” 

Rosalie replied sympathetically, expressing a similar 
sentiment in regard to Selden Graham. 

While they were thus conversing together, a hole 
was cut in the bottom of the tent on the outer side of 
the camp, and a pair of fierce eyes peered in upon the 
girls and the patient. 

Those eyes belonged to Mr. Lorley. 

The wily villain, still in his Indian disguise, had 
crept into the camp on his hands and knees, taking 
care to avoid the sentries, and had stolen up under one 
of the waggons of the train. 

In this waggon, as in all the others, were half a 
dozen or more persons, but they were all fast asleep, 
aud the movements of the intruder were so stealthy 
that no one heard him, and he had thus arrived unde- 
tected in the rear of the tent. 

He looked like the impersonation of crafty villany, 
as he crouched in the shadow between the tent and 
the waggon. 


make a night’s job of your watching ?” 

“Just as you say, father,” was the reply. “ But, if 
you are willing, I should prefer to remain here until 
Selden comes back.” 

“Yes, do stay,” said Paula, with a natural yearning 
for the society of her new friend, partly on account of 
the mutual anxiety they felt. ‘“ Your father and Mr. 
Morris can take possession of the waggon and go to 
sleep.” 

“T cannot think of it,” said Mr. Morris, 
to watch with your brother.” 

“ Nay, nay, leave Harrison to our care,” rejoined 
Paula. ‘“ Since we could not sleep, let us have what 
little relief this duty will afford us.” 

She continued to urge upon her guardian the 
necessity of his getting rest against the coming 
day, and Rosalie entreated her father with an equal 
array of importunities, so that they finally consented 
to obey their injunciions, and endeavour to get some 
sleep.” 

“TI presume everything is safe,” observed Mr. 
Morris ; “at any rate, no one can enter the camp with- 
out being seen. As we shall be only a few steps from 
the girls, and as our watching would probably de 
fruitless, we may as well turn in.” 

The gentlemen were both soon stowed away in the 
second or third waggon from the tent, that being the 
one in which Mr. Morris had duly obtained an interest 
for the journey. 

This was to Mr. Lorley the first step towards his 
success, and he smiled grimly as the two men 
settled themselves upon their rude beds. 

“Do you think there is any danger to be expected 
from the Indians?” asked Mr. Morris. 

“T think not. They have been considerably 
demoralized lately by the white outlaws and ban- 
dits, but I have not yet experienced any trouble from 


“T prefer 


‘them.” 


The bogus Indian crouching under the tent again 
smiled, with his most satisfiedair. Foran instant, as 
his reckless and defiant spirit stirred within him, he 
was tempted to spring upon Paula, and bear her 
away without further delay ; but his habitual caution 
mastered the impulse; and he continued to watch and 
listen. 

“How glad I am that Harrison has fallen into such 
a refreshing slumber,” he heard Paula observe. “ It 
is just what he needs. Dr. Fellows thinks he is not 
dangerously injured, but recommends quiet and care, 
so that I have already been discussing in my mind 
the propriety of dropping out of the train, and re- 
maining at your house or at Edward’s for a few days, 
until he is better.” 

“Oh, I wish you. would,” replied Rosalie. “ It 
really seems to me necessary that you should do so. 
Now that your brother is here, there can be no urgent 
reason for you to hurry away. Ido not believe it 
will be possible for him to travel for some days to 
come—perhaps weeks ” 

“Nor I,” rejoined Paula. ‘ Well, we will decide in 
the morning.” 

It was while these remarks were being uttered that 





















almost to bursting with anxiety and grief. “We 
must be true women; we must be brave.” 
She arose from her seat and. advanced to Rosalie’s 


peared 
address 
inviting 


side, leaning over her and smoothing her hair, ius In an 
gentle and soothing manner. . she alw 

“There, there,” she said. “I daresay he wil her mot 
soon behere. We have waited bravely too long ts white | 
be weak now. Courage !” great al 

At this juncture Mr. Lorley arose to his feet in utte neying | 
silence, and stepped over the prostrate form of the “Wh 
sleeper, and stole silently up behind Paula. He hal asked P 
seen how much Rosalie was bowed down with Ler “ Aw: 
grief, and had promptly presumed that she would ut “Wil 
raise her eyes from her: handkerchief for at least “ He; 
minute. moment. 

“ At the very worst,” Paula continued, as she en- A dee; 
braced Rosalie, “ if they do not come back by morning, land a sh 
I do not doubt but that. Mr. Morris and everybody in The « 
the train will go in search of them. Courage! We fear an 


must not give way to despair.” tone: 

As she turned away, the intruder caught her aroun! 
the waist with one hand and arm in a vice-like grasp 
while his other hand was pressed over her mouth. 

“ Forgive me, Paula,” said Rosalie, “ you set mea 
noble example. I will try——” 

This was all either Mr. Lorley or Paula heard of her 
observations, for, with a single bound, the daring ix- 
truder passed out of the tent, bearing Paula with bin. 
Rosalie thought she heard a rustling sound, and somt- 
thing like the echo of one of her sobs, but all was sil 
when she ceased speaking. Hearing no reply, wl 
determined to be resolute and master her grief, sie 
arose and looked. around, making the discovery tha 
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Paula was gone. “That 
The fact was.so sudden and shocking that she sv’ his priso 
utterance to a wild scream. :. he very 
‘Where are you, Paula?” she cried. “Ob, my Goi: "Do y 
what has happened? Help! murder! help!” oman, & 
Mr. Morris and Mr, Ellington heard her cry st! ms and 
bounded out of the waggon, hastening towards the never to | 
tent and demanding the cause of the alarm. Tl “That 
patient started from his slumbers and commenced ime to fly 
screaming and inquiring into the commotion, while H have in 
Rosalie ran to and fro, wringing her hands and lookitg uxious]; 
wildly around, exclaiming: Pway tha 
“Gone! gone! Miss Norwood is gone!” F Poor 


The ca 


“Gone!” echoed both gentlemen, in a b | 
“Where?” place | 

“ Heaven only knows where! She stood here oil) ‘ nd and 
a moment ago, and now she has vanished!” : afflict 

“Awake! Turn out, everybody!” cried Mr. Morris, look on h 
in a voice which awoke three-fourths of the sleep prado the 
around him. “More villainy and violence! 1u0 What 
out!” q letermine 

For one brief moment Mr. Lorley had stood in he quainta 
shadow of the waggon-train, with Lis struggling z Maldi 
victim—just long enough to assure himself by # ™? ‘ Well, 
survey that his line of retreat was open—and a 7 that 
with the strength and agility of a tiger, he ey ry ant cr 
away in the direction of the spot where he hae . cked he 
his horse. The sentry who should have been 0 -* “ ous 
watch in that quarter was—as sentries frequently : = 











“There she is!” he whispered to himself, fairly 





Mr. Lorley raised the canvas in the rear of Norwood, 





—cracking jokes with his comrade on the next 
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the side of the camp bordering the river, so that no 
hindrance was offered to the villain’s departure. 

We need not dwell upon the result. Paula was 
again in the hands of her foe. A general alarm was 
immediately raised, and the whole camp and vicinity 
thoroughly searched, but nothing was scen of Miss 
Norwood or her abductor. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
PAULA. 


Axotner evening had arrived. In a denso: forest, 
in the very heart of the great Platte wilderness, Paula 
Norwood was seated on a couch of skins in a rude 
lodge, the very picture of grief and despair: her face 
pale, her eyes red and swollen with weeping, and 
jer long hair dishevelled around her neck and 

ers. 
ee day long she had been @ captive in this 

Jace. She had no idea of her whereabouts, except 
that her abductor had journeyed with her for hours 
after seizing her, and that, as long as the north star 
had remained visible to her gaze, he had appeared to 
move principally in a northerly direction. : 

Bringing her to this wild retreat, he had left herin 
charge of an old woman, and ridden away, and had 
not been seen since. 

Food had been offered her, but she could not eat 


— times she had essayed, in fits of desper- 
ation, to make her escape; but as often had the old 
woman seized her and brought her back, each 
time treating her with increased rouginess and 
cruelty. 

In this terrible way had the long hours of that day 
rolled away to oblivion. 

With the coming of the night the cld woman ap- 
peared to relax her grim and cruel silence a little, 
adiressing her @ few kindly words in English, and 
inviting her to sit at the door of the lodge. 

In answer to Paula’s questions, she declared that 
she always resided there; that she was a half-breed, 
her mother having been a Dacota and her father a 
white trapper; and that she often entertained the 
great ally and leader of her people, when he was jour- 
neying in that quarter. 

“Where is he—the man who brought me here?” 
asked Paula. 

“ Away on business.” 

“ Will he be back again to-night?” 

“He said he would be here. I expect him every 
moment.” 

A deeper shade of despair appeared on Paula’s faco 
anda shudder passed over her form. 

The old woman noticed these expressions of her 
far and repugnance, and said in an insinuating 
tone: 

“You do not like Captain Stropes ?” 

“Like him? I hate and despise him,” Paula re- 
joined. “Has he aot brought me here against my 
wishes? and is he not threatening me with the most 
iorrible persecutions? Is he not a robber and as- 
assin 2” 

The old woman shook her head, and was silent a 
oment, aud then responded : 

“You must not talk so about him. He is good to 
me ant my people. When you are better acquainted 

th himn——” 

The captive interrupted the crone with a look of 
lisgust and anger, and exclaimed : 

“That will never be. I will sooner die than remain 
is prisoner. I will throw myself into the river at 
the very first opportunity.” 

“Do you really wish to escape?” asked the old 
oman, a8 she slily regarded the bracelets on Paula’s 

us and the rings on her fingers. ‘Do you mean 
never to be friendly with him 2” 

“That is just what Imean. Oh, if you would aid 
me to fly from this spot! I will give you everything 
I have in the world. My friends are looking for me 
uxiously; but, alas, I fear he has carried me so far 
pway that they will uot be able to find me.” 

f . Poor thing!” was the response. 

The captive did not know exactly in what category 
4 place her keeper. At moments her manner seemed 
ud and friendly, as if she really sympathized with 
= afllictions ; but at other times there was an awful 
ook on her face and in her eyes—an expression which 
made the girl shudder, 

‘What is your name?” asked Paula, after a pause, 
‘ctermined to cultivate a better and more agreeable 


quaintance with this old woman if she could. 
*Maldine.” 


“Well, Maldine, if yon will assist mo to escape 
7 that man you will be richly rewarded.” . 
Be Crone nodded her head understandingly, and 
. od her withered body to and fro. 
ri +ou shall have all the money and jewellery I have 
me to begin with, and all the reward you may 


Je 
“alter we get back to my brother and guardian,” 


pursued Paula, with the excitement produced by her 
rising hopes. “Save me from this man, and you need 
no longer live here in the woods. I see that you are 
intelligent, and feel that you would be pleased to move 
out into the great world. My friends will gladly 
charge themselves with your protection and comfort, 
if you will only take me back to them. If we can 
only escape, you need have no fears of Mr. Lorley. 
How far is it to the Platte River—to the Horse Creek 
Junction? You surely have a canoe in which to go 
down the river we crossed in coming here !” 

In this imploring and half-frantic way the poor 
girl continued to speak for some time. The old 
woman continued to nod her head understandingly 
and to rock to and fro, and at last replied: 

“You don’t know whata terrible man Captain Stropes 
is. Ido not know that I should dare to aid you. He 
is liable to arrive at any moment, and might catch us 
in the act. Still, if you are willing to give me those 
jewels Z 

“Oh, yes, yes—with pleasure!” interrupted Paula, 
eagerly. “You shall have anything I own in the 
world. Take them.” And she gave her her bracelets 
and rings. 

“Gold—real gold,” muttered Maldine, as she 
clutched them ia her bony hands and hastily examined 
them. “It is weli—I will see what I can do for you.” 
And she placed the jewels in her pocket. 

“Oh, thanks—thanks !” 

“But you must be cunning and patient,” the old 
Woman added, as she clutched Paula by the arm— 
“cunning and patient! Captain Stropes would kill 
me in a minute if he knew I even thought of setting 
you free !” 

“When can we go?” asked Paula, scarcely able to 
articulate, so choking had become her excitement. 

“Perhaps this very night—perhaps not till to- 
morrow. We must wait till he has been here and 
gone away again, and I cannot tell when that'll be. 
How surprised he will be to find that you are gone. 
He loves you more than he ever loved any other 
woman !” 

“ Oh, let us go as soon as possible,” said Paula, as 
she trembled at the remembranco of Mr. Lorley’s 
menacing glances. 

“ Yes, girl, as soon as possible,” Maldine replied. 
“ But, in the first place, you are not fit forsuch a long 
journey. You haven’t eaten a single mouthful this 
day.” 

“Tcannot eat—I have no appetite. My heart is 
broken. I can think only of my poor brother lying 
dangerously ill, perhaps dying, the victim of his mur- 
derous hands. Oh, help me, Maldine,” sho cried, 
becoming more and more excited, “or I shall go 
mad !” 

“ Softly, softly, child! You must have courage and 
patience. As I was saying,” she pursued, in a gentle 
and insinuating tone, “ you lack strength. You are 
exhausted—completely worn out. I should not dare 
start on such a journey with you while you are in tis 
feeble and feverish condition. You must bathe your 
face and hands, dismiss all your fears, and then sit 
down with me to a good supper. I can give youa 
nice broiled prairie chicken and some tea—some real 
tea from China—just such a supper as I’ve cooked 
plenty of times for the captain. Now, bea good girl, 
and let me see you strong enough to move, and I will 
run away with you this very night.” 

“Well, well, I will eat all I can. Only, don’t let 
him see me or hurt me while he is here, if he’s coming. 
Tell him I am sick, anything that will keep him away 
from me.” 

If Paula could have seen the strange gleam in the 
old woman's eyes as her consent to eat some supper 
was given, the poor girl would not for worlds have 
touched a morsel, for she would have seen in that ex- 
pression—that awful look of,triumph and low cunning 
—that some fearful peril was to menace her through 
that action. 

“We'll have supper, then, right away,” Maldine de- 
clared, with a joy she could not conceal, as she bustled 
about the lodge. “ When Captain Stropes comes, we'll 
get rid of him as soon as we can, and then for our 
journey.” 

The heart of Paula beat fast at these assurances, so 

friendly did the deceitful and cunning old hag make 
herself appear in her sight. 
She continued to converse with Maldine, and even- 
tually a suspicion crept into her mind, owing tothe fact 
that all her questions failed to elicit any real informa- 
tion from the woman. 

She could not learn how far she was from tho 
Platte river, nor in what direction she was from it ; 
and the sum total of the information extracted from 
her keeper was—that a village of her people was only 
a couple of miles to the north, and that she lived all 
alone in that lonely spot by the orders of Captain 
Stropes. 

At length the supper was ready, and Maldine served 
it up on a rustic table at one side of the lodge, by the 
light of the blazing fire she had kindled. Her tea was 








served up ina solitary bowl], without milk or sugar 
and her chicken was presented on the sole plate her 
establishment afforded. 

“ There!”;she ejaculated, with a pleased air. “‘ That's 
such a supper as Captain Stropes likes—evil befall 
him, if he interrupts you while cating it. Come, 
now, eat all you can, for it's a long journey back to 
your friends, and you will need all your strength.” 

The chicken looked tempting, and gave forth a 
savoury odour, but Paula had no appetite whatever. 
Determined, however, not to offend Maldine, she 
seated herself at the table. 

Several times, while watching the movements of 
her keeper, sho had felt some vague suspicions, and 
been tempted to rush outiinto the woods—trusting her- 
self to the perils of the wilderness rather than to this 
servant of a villanous master, but the impulse was re- 
strained. 

“ Why do you not sit down with me ?” asked Paula, 
endeavouring to banish all anxieties and appreher- 
sions, and to look on the bright side. 

“ Because Captain Stropes may come and suspect 
something if he sees us in such a friendly relation. 
Eat all youcan. Me after you!” 

“How bitter the teais!” exclaimed Paula, after 
sipping a taste. 

“Ts it? Then I'll tell you a secret, if you will 
say nothing about it. Captain Stropes has a little 
sugar here for his own use—sugar he captured from 
a waggon-train. I will give you some!” 

She fulfilled this promise, and Paula then found the 
decoction a little more palatable, although it was bad 
enough. In the hope that it would relieve her severe 
headache, she drank freely, and ate freely of the 
chicken, urged and encouraged at almost every 
mouthful by her watchful keeper. 

At length, when she had drained the bowl of iis 
contents, the strange look on the old woman's face 
and in her eyes became stranger than ever, and she 
rubbed her hands gleefully together, while her whole 
aspect became that of triumph and rejoicing. 

It was clear that some wickcdness was in pro- 
gress. 

“ That’s a nice girl,” she muttered, as Paula retired 
from the table. “ I willjust eat a piece of the chicken, 
and then we shall be ready for action !” 

“ Oh, if he would not como!” sighed Paula, by way 
of response. ‘ Why could we not start now ?” 

“Hush! he may be listening to us at this very 
moment! He said he would be here about sundown, 
and he must be near now!” 

Paula was silent a few moments, and then she 
became conscious of a singular sensation—a strange 
giddiness, a blurred and indistinct sight, and a con- 
fused perception of things. As she mused within 
herself, endeavouring to account for her feelings, her 
peculiar sensations became more and more frightful— 
her whole intellect appearing to sink into that unreal 
and chaotic state the mind sometimes assumes in 
dreams. 

“ Good heavens!” she exclaimed, with an inquiring 
glance at Maldine. ‘‘ How queerly I feel! LEvery- 
thing seems to wear an unusual appearance—shapo— 
and colour! Is it possible that I bave worried my- 
self into a fever!” 

The old woman had been regarding her with a grim 
smile of complacency, which admitted of but one in- 
terpretation—that the tea she had given the captive 
was drugged ! 

“ T dare say it’s the effects of being so excited, or of 
going without food and rest so long,” she rejoined. 
“ You had better lie down on the couch a moment, and 
try to compose yourself!” 

“No, no,” rejoined Paula, with an unusual wildness 
in her eyes. “What sweet music is that I hear? 
Whose angel forms are those ascending and descend- 
ing on the clouds ?” 

The poor girl was delirious ! i 

“ Tt’s done!” said Maldine, with a look of pitiless 
joy on her face. “I have succeeded! The gold he 
promised me for the deed is mine!” And she gave 
utterance toa low chuckle of delight. ‘“ The job is 
well done.” 

She stepped to tho door of the lodge, and looked 
out into the night. 

At the very instant sho did so, the footsteps of 
a horse furiously ridden fell upon her ears, and the 
smile on her grim face became more sinister than 
evor. 

“‘ He’s hero!” she ejaculated. “He comes in good 
time !” 

A moment later Mr. Lorley rode up to the lodge, 
dismounted, and hastily entered. 

He looked flurried, as if he had ridden a long dis- 
tance. 

An instant, as he gained the interior of the lodge, 
he looked inquiringly at the old woman; and then, 
as a motion of her hand guided his attention to 
Paula, be looked the picture of fiendish joy and 
triumph. 

(To be continued.) 
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As Parliamentary papers are preserved, and form a 
portion of the history of the time, it is worthy of 
notice that there has just been placed among them an 
official report made by the Government Inspector of 
Railways, ia which he makes the following statement 
in relation to railway travelling :—‘ Gentlemen pas- 
sengers, as well as railway officers of all classes, con- 
stantly refuse to travel singly with a stranger of the 
weaker sex, under the belief that it is only common 
prudence to avoid in this manner all risk of teing 
accused, for purposes of extortion, of insult or assault.” 
‘This is a striking comment upon the conditions of 
railway travelling in 1865. 











A COMBAT IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 





Atonc the shores of distant Greenland, and among 
the yawning ice-caverns that resound with the roar of 
the Arctic tides, the white bear roams in kingly ma- 
jesty, gazing with quiet curiosity upon any vessel that 
yuisses its retreat, and fighting desperately when at- 
tacked by venturesome mariners, 

The cool impudence of this animal is sometimes 
evinced in a remarkable manner. I have seen it 
enter a hut occupied by a group of unarmed sea- 
men, and after deliberately surveying them for a 
few moments, snatch from the hand of one a seal 
which had been lately captured, and walk off with its 
prize in the most unconcerned manner that can be 
imagined. 

On another occasion, while a boat's crew belonging 
to the ship St. George were passing an ice-field, a white 
bear of huge dimensions suddenly made its appearance, 
and sprang into the little craft, capsizing it at once and 
severely injuring the man amidships, who was with 
much difficulty rescued by his companions, after they 
had saved themselves by crawling out of the water 
upon a berg. 

Bruin, in the meantime, had scrambled upon one of 
the drifting masses, where he remained in an attitude 
of digniiied composure, watching the men as they ex- 
erted themselves to secure their shattered boat, until 
the current had carried him into a fog-bank that hid 
the group from his sight. The crew were picked up 
a few hours afterwards by their own ship, but many 
weeks elapsed before the injured seaman recovered the 
use of his limbs. 

The food of the white bear is chiefly derived from 
fish, seals, and dead whales; but, as may well be sup- 
posed, it can not always obtain enough to satisfy its 
voracious appetite ; in fact, it is sometimes in a fam- 
ishing condition, and when such is the case itis really 
a formidable animal. It will not then hesitate to 
attack a dozen armed men, and is ready to engage in 
battle with the largest whale that careens through the 
northern seas, 

At daylight on the morning of the 25th of August, 
1854, while the ship Norman, a surveying craft, was 
lying becalmed near the western » ‘ge of one of those 
exteusive floes that are so frequently encountered in 
the Arctic Ocean, the watch on deck was suddenly 
startled by a savage growl, which seemed to proceed 
from no great distance off the weather bow. Almost 
at the same instant we heard the loud rippling of 
water, followed by a noise like the rushing of steam 
from a pipe; and springing to the rail, we beheld a 
scene that was well calculated to excite our interest 
and curiosity. 

A large white bear, that could not have measured 
less than twelve feet in length, but which was very 
gaunt and lean, had made its way to the edge of a 
block of ice, about ten fathoms from the bark, where 
it stvod glaring with a hungry expression of ferocity 
upon a huge bull whale, that was leisurely rolling 
along toward the same berg, evidently unconscious of 
the presence of the beast. I say “unconscious,” 
begnuse the bear was directly ahead of the monster, 
and the leviathan, according to the position of its 
eyes, can not see any object before it in a straight 
lire. 

It continued, therefore, to approach its enemy until 
it was about a fathom from the spot occupied by the 
animal, when it turned a little to one side—probably 
with the intention of changing its course—and for 
the first time saw the bear. At the same moment the 
latier, with a deep growl, threw itself toward the 
whale, but only to receive from the great, barnacled 
head of the monster a tremendous blow, that sent the 
puenacious beast snarling with rage and pain against 
the jagged edge of the ice. 

Perceiving that the formidable “battering-ram ” 
which had already given him sufficient notice of its 
strength and power was still moving toward him, 
probably with the intention of squeezing him to 
death against the frozen drift, Bruin now dashed to 
one side and, quickly attacking his antagonist upon 
the flank, fastened his claws and teeth in the rough 
bump of the giganticswimmer. But the old king of 
thc sea seemed not at all inclined to submit to this 
treatment, and he surged heavily from side to side, 





fiercely lashing the water with his flukes, and using 
other endeavours to dislodge his adversary. 

But the bear still clung to him with a tenacious 
grasp, until the enraged bull, evidently losing all 
patience, tried the effect of a cold water bath upon his 
enemy. Down went his great head and up went his 
flukes, as he dived into the liquid chambers of the 
sea; and a moment afterward Bruin rose to the 
surface puffing, snarling, and growling with disap- 
pointed rage. 

By this time the shrouds, the fore-top, the cat- 
head, the spiritsail-yard, and even the jib-boom of tle 
Norman were alive with grinning spectators—old tars 
and youngsters with broad-brimmed hats and wide 
collars—while the gun-room officers and the midship- 
men crowded the taffrail and the gangway. 

All hands were now of the opinion, however, that 
the combat was finished—that the bear had had 
enough of the fight and would scramble upon the 
ice, while its adversary would not again rise to re- 
new the combat. 

In fact Bruin was now swimming toward the berg, 
as though anxious to get out of the water as soon as 
possible; and some of the men had already begun to 
descend the shrouds, when suddenly the surface of 
the sea in the vicinity of the bear was agitated by a 
number of little ripples; then followed a roaring 
noise; andthe next moment the poor animal was 
tossed about fifteen feet into the air, as the great head 
of its mighty antagonist, uprising from the deep, 
struck the under portion of its body. 

“ Ay, ay, now, but that’s too bad,” cried an old 
sheet-anchor man. 

“T think it serves him right,” said the ship’s cor- 
poral; ‘he’s a land-lubber, do you see, and therefore 
had no business to interfere with that old humpbacked 
tar that’s in his own element.” 

As the bear came down after having been thus un- 
mercifully tossed, the whale received it upon its (the 
whale’s) flukes and sent it flying upward again; and 
although by this time it must have been considerably 
injured, yet when it struck the water it made an- 
other flank attack upon the monster, and this time 
drawing itself upon the back of its adversary, planted 
its claws and its teeth in the blubber, to which it 
clung tenaciously. 

Plunging from side to side, the bull, as before, now 
exerted itself to dislodge the beast, but without suc- 
cess; and the captain of the Norman was remarking 
to his first lieutenant that he believed the whale 
would be obliged to try the effect of another cold- 
water bath, when the “old king” suddenly rushed 
backward, paused a moment, and then breached 
nearly his full length out of the water. 

And it was truly a grand, an awful spectacle—the 

huge, dark body of the mighty leviathan, towering 
high in air, where it remained poised for an instant, 
exposed to the view of every man, and then fell 
back into the water with a crash equal to the din of 
a broadside! 
A great cloud of spray enveloped the whale as it 
struck the sea—some of it even flying upon the fore- 
castle—and the vessel trembled with the shock caused 
by the falling of that tremendous living mass, as it 
might have done had we simultaneously discharged 
every gun in the craft. 

Then, amidst the hissing foam of agitated waves, 
we saw the bear, which had been thrown from its 
tenacious grasp, but which was still undismayed, and 
ready to renew the attack. It was now making a 
sort of flank movement toward the whale’s head, and 
it would soon doubtless have obtained another hold 
had not the leviathan, mustering all its tremendous 
strength, again breached, although not quite so high 
as it did before. High enough it was, however, to 
annihilate in its descent any living creature beneath 
it; and so it happened that the bear, before it could 
avoid the impending blow, received upon its unshel- 
tered form the full weight of this living mountain 
when it came down, thundering into the sea! 

Having thus accomplished its work, the whale dived 
into its watery home, leaving behind it upon the sur- 
face the mutilated remains of its late antagonist, the 
white bear; aud during the remainder of the day this 
singular battle afforded all hands—not even ex- 
cepting the officers—an interesting topic of conversa- 
tion. 

The majority of the seamen expressed the opinion 
that Bruin had received his deserts for meddling with 
an “old sailor,” as they termed the whale; while the 
marines, one and all, declared that they were sorry 
that the gallant king of Arctic shores had been de- 
feated by “that rough-looking old bull” from the 
realms of Neptune. 








Ovr Fresch neighbours are not content with en- 
tering the lists with us in horseflesh and steam- 
engines, but are treading on telegraphic ground. We 
lave no English instrument for general use under 





£18 to £20, but can obtain French instruments, with 





i led by anything wo have yet produs 
works unequa y anything we have yet 

even at the gules named, and less liable "> ye, 
ment, for less than £8 complete. The inventor jy 
agents in London, Manchester, and Halifax, and iy 
progressing quietly but surely in defiance of all gy, 
petition. His secret seems to consist in good wor, 
manship, @ moderate profit, and the abolition of gy 
royalties, alias penalties. 








COLLAR DAYS. 


Tere seems to be a notion that Collar Days for 
Court ceremonies are arranged according to 
accidental circumstances occurring at the moment, ths 
fact bei-g, however, that there is a standing orig 
regulating all the Collar Days throughout the yea, 
We believe the official list has not been issued {fg 
many ;-ears, therefore our readers may attach son, 
value t» the following information, as it will be foun 
a usefu, guide in such matters. 

The Collar Days throughout the year aro as fy. 


low :— . 
Easter Sunday. Whit Sunday, 
Monday. Monday. 
‘Tuesday. Tuesday. 


Ascension Day. Trinity Sunday. 
January 1st . . New Year's Day. 
6th . . Twelfth Day. 
February 2nd . . Candlemas Day. 
24th . . St. Matthias. 
March Ist. . St. David.* 
17th. . St. Patrick. 
25th . . Lady Day. 
April 23rd. . St. George. 
25th . . St. Mark. 

May ist . . St. Philip and St. James, 
24th . . The Queen's Birthday. 
29th . . Restoration of the Royal Fanily 

June 20th . . Her Majesty's Accession. 
24th . . St. John the Baptist. 
28th . . Her Majesty's Coronation. 
29th . . St. Peter. 
July 25th . . St. James. 
August 24th . . St. Bartholomew. 
September 21st . . St. Matthew. 
29th . . St. Michael the Archangel. 
October 18th. . St. Luke. 
28th . . St. Simon and St. Jude. 
November 1st. . All Saints. 
5th . . Gunpowder Plot. 
30th . . St. Andrew. 
December 21st. . St. Thomas. 
25th . . Christmas Day. 
It may be necessary to remark, perhaps, that whe 
the Collar is worn, the Riband and Badge should a0 
be worn. 








THE GALL, OR OAK-APPLE INSECTS. 


In the galls or round excrescences seen on oak leaves 
are oak insects, one kind is the ‘‘ cherry-galls,” which 
are made by a little insect called Cynips quercus-filii, 
which are beautifully coloured, some being entirely 
scarlet, while others are white, orange, and red, ia 
various gradations, something like the colour of s 
nearly ripe peach, or those of a Newton pippiv. 
Perhaps they bear more resemblance to the apple thaa 
to the peach, because their surface is highly polished 
and shining, much like that of the American apple. 
These galls may be found in profusion upon the 
oak-leaves, and are most plentiful upon pollard oaks, 
upon the youngest trees, or upon the oa! underwood 
that sprouts around a felled trunk. In such cases the 
leaves are much larger and fuller of juice than tho» 
which spring from adult trees, and the development 
the gall is proportionately increased. Wherever ther 
is a thick growth of oaken underwood, the number 
less galls which stud the leaves have a remarkably 
beautiful effect, provided that the observer lies on the 
ground, or stoops sufficiently low to perceive te 
under-surface of the leaves, to which the galls s” 
attached. bene 

If one of the galls be cut open with a knife, it will 
be found to consist of a soft, pulpy substance, fuller o 
juice than an apple, and somewhat resembling the 
consistence of a hothouse grape. In the very centre 
of the soft mass the knife will meet with resistance 2 
the shape of a globular cell of hard, woody textur 
and in the middle of the cell will be found a tiny grub 
perfectly white, very fat, somewhat resembling tt 
grub of the humble bee, and curved so as to fit the 
globular cell in which it lies. This is the little being 
for whose benefit rhe gall was formed, and tbe litt» 
white grub feeds on the juices of the gall, precisely 
the larva of the ichneumon fly feeds on the soft po 
tions of the insect in which it temporarily resides. 

On seeing the little creature thus snugly enscoD 
in the receptacle which serves it at once for ae 
lodging, a question naturally arises as te the manu 
in which it was placed there. No aperture 1s raps 





tible*= the gall, not a hole through whieh 
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reach the enclosed 
Jarva, which must, 
therefore, be capable 
of existing without 
more air than can 
pass through the 
minute pores of the 
vegetable substance 
in which it lies, or 
must be able to re- 
spire by means of 
the oxygen which is 
given out by living 
ants. ’ 
The question, in- 
deed, is very like the 
well-known query 
as to the manner In 
which a model of a 
waggon and four ~ 
horses can find its 
way into a bottle 
the neck of which is 
so small as to pre- 
vent even the head _ 
of the waggoner 
from passing. The 
answer is similar = 
in both cases. The 
bottle was ingeni- 
ously blown over the 
waggon and horses, 
and the gall was 
formed around the 


b. 

OVhen the leaf is 

in its full juiciness, 

and the sap is coursing freely through its textures, 
a little black insect comes and settles upon the leaf. 
She is scarcely as large as a garden ant, but has four 
powerful and handsome wings, which can be used 
with much agility An entomologist, on sceing her, 
would at once pronounce her to belong to the order 
hymenopiera, and to be closely allied to the ichneumon 
flies which have just been described. , 

Running to and fro upon the leaf, she fixes upon one 
of the nervures, and there remains for a short time, 
evidently busy, about some task, which is very im- 
portant to her, but which her minute size renders 
impossible to be observed with the naked eye. If, 
however, a magnifying glass be applied very carefully 
to the leaf, the following process will be seen. 

She has a tiny hair-like ovipositor, which is coiled in 
such a manner that it can be protruded to a consider- 
ablelength his ovipositor is thrust into the leaf, 
s0as to produce a hole, which is widened by the 
action of the boring instrument. Presently, the blades 
of the ovipositor separate, and a single egg is seen to 
pass between them, so that it is lodged at the bottom 
ofthe hole. Into the same aperture is then poured 
a slight quantity of an irritating fluid, and the insect 
flies away, having completed her task. The whole 
proceeding, indeed, is, with the exception of the de- 
position of the egg, precisely the same as that which 
takes place when a wasp uses its sting, the ovipositor 
and sting being but two slightly different forms of the 
same organ, and the irritating fluid of the cynips being 
analogous to the poison of the w: 

The effect of the wound is very remarkable. The 
irritating fluid which has been projected into the leaf 
has a singular effect upon its tissues, altering their 
nature, and developing them into cells filled with 
fluid, As long as the leaf continues to grow, the gall 
continues to swell, until it reaches its full size, which 
is necessarily variable, being dependent on that of the 
leaf. I have, for example, many specimens of these 
galls, of different sizes, from whieh the insects have 
escaped, showing that they had attained their full size. 

To the unassisted eye, the insect which forms the 
leaf-gall presents no especial attraction, as it is simply 
toall appearance, a little black fly. When placed 
under the microscope, however, it soon proves to be a 
really beautiful creature, though not possessing the 
brilliant and gem-like hues which distinguish many 
of its relatives. The body still retains its blackness, 
but has a soft tint on account of the white and shin- 
ing hairs with which it is thickly studded. The eyes 
are large, stand boldly from the head, and the many 

nses of which these organs are composed are so 
boldly defined, that even in so small an insect they 
can be distinguished with a very low power of the 
microscope, 

The chief beauty of the insect, however, lies in the 
wings, which are very large in proportion to the size 
of the owner, are traversed by a few, but strong ner- 
Vures, aud glow with a changeful radiant: lustre, like 
mother-of-pearl illuminated with living light. In 
order to see these wings properly, the insect should 
; laid on some black substance, and the light concen- 

rated upon them by the various means which a 
mlcroscopist can always employ. 





(THE ALEXANDRA CASKET.} 


THE DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


[Eleventh Notice.) 


Tne ALEXANDRA CaskeT.—Numerousand beautiful 
as are the articles of ornament or use in carved bog- 
oak displayed in the Exhibition, perhaps the most 
attractive object of all is the exquisite specimen of 
Jrish art termed the Alexandra Casket, the work of 
the peasant Thomas Rogers, exhibited by Mr. John- 
son, of Suffolk Street, Dublin, and of which we this 
week give an illustration. 

Of carvers and cutters of bog-svood, there are 
many among the Irish peasantry; and some 
notion of the skill they have attained may be judged 
from the fact that Mr. Johnson, in his researches for 
skilled carving and carvers, went to Germany and 
Switzerland, but found the carving of the Black 
Forest, made out of nut or beech-wood, which is soft 
in comparison to the Irish bog-wood, very coarse and 
crude when compared with even the ordinary bog- 
wood carving produced in Ireland. 

The Alexandra Casket is constructed of one 
hundred pieces of the blackest bog-oak, and displays 
the richest carving throughout. 

The lock—the gold workmanship of which, not- 
withstanding its size, is minute and beautiful enough 
to grace a lady’s little locket—is self-acting in closing 
—that is to say, as soon as it is shut itis locked. It 
is guarded at the corners by four Irish wolf-dog heads 
and opened by the pressure of the finger on one of 
them, and by a little gold key. 

The casket was a present from the gentlemen of 
Ireland to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
on the occasion of her marriage, being accompanied 
with aselection of Irish lace, as the gift of the ladies. 








Tne Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt has been 
made a Knight of the Garter by the Queen. The 
ceremony of installation was performed by Prince 
Alfred and Sir Charles Young, and two officers of 
the Order. 

Lorp K1nsaez, who has just dicd in London, at 
the age of thirty-six, was the premier Baron in the 
Irish Peerage. He enjoyed the ancient hereditary 
privilege of standing with his hat on in the presence 
of Royalty—a privilege which itis said the repre- 
sentative of this title shares with the representative of 
the title of Lord Forester—that is, of course, when 
we say shares, each has his own hat. 

CuriveszE THEATRE, SAN Francisco.—There is a 
Chinese dramatic company, composed of sixty, and 
sometimes more performers, whose chief patrons are 
almost exclusively Chinese. A very singular part of 
their performance consists in playing all day and night, 
the audience entering and departing at all hours, as 
best suits their convenience and taste for enjoyment. 
It takes a week or ten days to finish playing one of 
their pieces. Their plays are made up of historical 
incidents, referring to the different dynasties of their 
emperors, and the habits and manners of thcir 





countrymen in the 
flowery land. ‘They 
have a sort of Chinese 
scenery, illustrating 
the prominent lo- 
calitics the plot of 
the play calls for in 
the Celestial Em- 
pire. The music of 
their orchestra, if it 
can be called music 
to an unpractised 
ear, is produced from 
squeaking _fiddies. 
gongs, drums, and 
cymbals, all sound- 
ing in one di 
dant din at the same 
time. It may be 
easily understood by 
John Chinaman, but 
to an outside bar- 
barian, as they are 
pleased to term all 
foreigners to their 
land and customs. 
is simply unendurs- 
ble. The Chines 
subscribe gencrousl + 
by paying a certain 
fixed price to the 
manager, which eu- 
titles the holder of 
a ticket to witness 
all the performances 
cf the whole seasoi 
withoutextra c! 


scor- 


RAILWAY-Doors, it seems, are to remain locked or 
unlocked at the discretior of railway companies. 
Government seems to think that it is of little con- 
sequence how many persons are killed on railways 
so long as the companies can be “ switched” in 
damazes—a most delightful consolation to those who 
travel ! 

From a report submitted to the Italian Govern- 
ment on the education of the people, it appears that 
out of 21,777,534 people, 16,999,701 are unable to 
either read or write! An Italian who cannot read 
is not so ignorant as an Englishman in that position, 
but there is, nevertheless, ample work for the school- 
master. In Piedmont, only, is half the population 
able to read. 


DOES THE SPIDER EAT HIS WEB? 


Yes; but it is not eaten till it is done with, or too 
much broken to admit of being mended. When the spider 
swallows his web he is simply giving his particular 
illustration of the rule that in nature nothing must be 
wasted, nothing lost. If the first principle which 
looks out upon us out of all the works of God be 
liberality, or grand profusion, the second isa wise, 
superb economy. This appears in things which are 
greatest, and in things which are least. The spider 
clings to a broad leaf, and weaves his old patterns 
over again in new silk, and the slender tissues are not 
worthless, even when some rude blow shivers or en- 
tangles them. 

Moreover, when he eats his web, he is one small 
link in a universal cycle of incessant reproduction 
and change. 

Liebeg, in his National Laws of Husbandry, states 
that when a leaf fades and falls it is a kind of empty 
envelope, a poor simulacrum of its former self. In the 
very act which we call fading, the best part of its sub- 
stance was given back to the bough or the spray on 
which it hung, and there re-absorbed. What the tree 
seems to lose in leaves, it really gains in wood, as the torn 
webnourishes the spider. Agesandages since, the earth 
brought forth abundantly, and every bud, and cvery 
tree, like the whole mighty network of thicket and 
forest, drew their juices of life from her bosom. 
Stretched out broad and deep along what is now the 
mountain limestone, we find the same old network 
of vegetation lying in her bosom again—the wood 
changed into coal. Here isthe earth herself swallow- 
ing what she had first brought forth, and keeping it 
stored up in her “ coal-measures” till we need it to- 
day. Dig out the coal, let the hearth be briglit, and 
let the forge glow, and then watch how the dark 
vapours creep und spread over the sky, like some 
righty spider’s web. But the spider still eats its own 
web. Even this last product of the furnace and the 
chimney is too precious to lose. Ten thousand green 
leaves attract and suck in the rich carbon, which 
the atmosphere has distilled from the smoke. Through 
their innumerable mouths the unwearied old planet 
swallows her own workmanship again, as a tree 
extracts the substance of its own falling leaves, or as 
the spider eats his web. 
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Tre New Courts or Justice.—A sum of £700,000 | some it is the most exquisite of months, but to me it “And now, gentlemen, I must be so unpolite as to 


has been voted by the Commons for the purchase of 
the site. For the year ending 51st March, 1866, the 
sum of £200,000 will be required on this account. 
‘The House of Lords have agreed not to insiston their 
amendments on the Building Bill. They have also 
agreed to the alteration, by the Commons, of Lord 
Redesdale’s amendment of the Site Bill, that the erec- 
tion should not be begun until the site was obtained 
and the plan approved of by Parliament. 





MARIAN’S LOST LETTER. 


CHAPTER L 


Lincerrnc in the avenue, beneath the willow trees, 
three forms stood before the beautiful mansion of Mr. 
Dalton, merchant and speculator; two horses waited 
impatiently at the gate, with an instinetive longing 
for home, manifested by an occasional neigh or restive 
pawing of the ground. Not so fortunate they as the 
little white palfrey which a full half hour before had 
been led off to its comfortable stable, 

It is not every young lady who hag two attendant 
cavaliers when she goes forth to ride; it is not every 
young lady to whom her cavaliers find it so hard to 
say good-by, as did apparently Arthur Cleve and 
George Lincoln, lingering under the willows with 
Marian Dalton. 

The sun had just ended his day’s march, but the 
traces of his steps yet lingered rosily on the clouds, 
just as in the utmost north the travellers’ footprints 
redden the snow they treadupon. The grey twilight 
came stealing soberly on, but Marian’s face was 
turned westward, and gathered all the glow of the 
skies to heighten her beauty; while from the parlour 
window, quiet, intensely affectionate Mrs. Dalton, 
looking out with all her mother-heart in her eyes, 
thought she never saw a fairer picture than this 
Marian of hers, leaning carelessly against the trunk 
of the oldest willow, habited in her exquisitely-fitting 
riding-dress of blue, the little stray curls stealing 
down from under her hat, and her lovely face, un- 
usually lovely, still flushed and beaming with the 
excitement of her gay ride, while, with small gaunt- 
leted hand, she lightly tossed her dainty whip in the 
air, or trailed it idly on the grass, as she listened to 
and answered the pleasant speeches of the two 
loiterers beside her. For still they tarried, each one 
willingly yielding to the other the duty of saying the 
first farewell words, as they talked lightly on, their 
language as a general thing being most dutifully in 
accordance with Talleyrand’s detinition—“ a faculty 
given to us to conceal our thoughts.” 

For Mr. Cleve, though ready enough with compli- 
ments at all times, would hardly have liked to speak 
aloud the thought that dwelt in bis mind,as he watched 
the graceful gestures, beautiful figure, and perfect 
face of this young girl. So he said, in his carefully- 
modulated voice: 

“I wonder if it is September that makes everything 
seem so charming to-night !” 

While in his mind he thought, “Style andthorough 
breeding in every motion, and a face fit for the 
‘Book of Beauty;’ intellect, and fortune, too. Yes, 
for the first time I behold Mrs. Cleve!” 

If Fate had forced him to utter this presumptuous 
aspiration just as it stood in his thought, ten to one 
the lithe whip in Miss Dalton’s hand would have curled 
indignantly about bis shoulders, so proud and im- 
petuous was her spirit at this time. 

As it was, she simply considered him a polite and 
agreeable gentleman, slightly superficial, wholly in- 
different, and amu herself with his graceful 
speeches, which she never thought of remembering. 

George Lincoln’s speeches were different. When 
he simply said, ‘“‘ Then it is always September here, I 
think,” that she hoarded to dream over. 

He loved her, but this her heart was too timid to 
know, though sometimes she almost guessed it, with a 
sudden rush of happiness and blushes, at some little 
thing said or done by him. But she did not know, 
and hardly dared to think, while meantime, her day- 
dreams were tinged with a certain delightful vague- 
ness, a charming uncertainty, veiling the sweet pos- 
sibilities of the future, thus lending an excitement to 
the commonest day, and adding loveliness to her ex- 
pressive features. 

George Lincoln was a man of heroic soul, tender 
and true, lofty and generous; one 

Whom men might honor, and women trust; 

of finest intentions and noblest faith, chivalric and 
brave, but least brave in love. For he had invested 
this girl with all the nobleness and beauty of his own 
character, anid thus made her so rare an idol that he 
shrank from approaching her shrine. But to-night 
he lingered in the fascination of her presence, know- 
ing that it might be for the last time, though this he 
did not hint at, nor did she suspect. 

“S$ pvember—September,” she said, dreamily; “to 





always seems like an eud of happiness.” 

“An end of happiness!” repeated Cleve, with a 
mock shudder. “ Don’t suggest an end, Miss Marian 
—beautiful moments should be immortal.” 

“They are immortal,” said George Lincoln; 
“nothing ever really dies, nothing ever is really 
lost.” 

“But so vague an immortality is surely sad,” 
Marian replied. 

“Oh, Miss Dalton!” exclaimed the volatile Cleve, 
hastening to avoid the possibility of metaphysics, 
“shall you go tothe sailing-party to-morrow ? It is 
the last of season, you know; fishing and flirt- 
ing are the programme. You'll come, of course ?” 

Marian hesitated. 

“Ido not know yet,” sho said; “ but if I do, Mr. 
Lincoln, perhaps you can show me the ph 
on the water, if we come home late—that is, if 
you accompany tho party?” she added, question- 


ingly. 

Sf possible, I shall go. I do not know,” he said. 

“Re to show you the phosphorus,” promised 
Cleve, quickly. “I will even sacrifice my dignity 
sufficiently to carry an old rope in my Sy 
that we will trail through the waves after and 
you shall see the water-stars,.”* 

na" Yahall depend on mp phoephoren, But haveu't 
tone, “ pend on m t haven 
we had a splendid time thie afternoon ? Let's each 
cut an initial in the bark of this willow tree, and date 
it, and then fifty years from now, when you two 
courtly grey-headed old gentlemen come up the 
avenue, to visit me, a courtly grey-headed old lady, 
if the tree isn’t dead, nor the bark overgrown, the cut 
letters shall annihilate time for you, and you can 
imagive our three horses waiting to take us for just 
such a ride as this has been.” 

“A good idea!” said Cleve, drawing from his 
pocket a dainty little mother-of-pearl penknife, and 
with it tracing an artistic C deep in the trunk of the 
victimized willow. 

“Oh, yes, you can make your letter gracefully 
enough,” laughed Marian. ‘‘ Who couldn't make a 
C? D, now, is a different thing—I always blunder 
over it, even on paper. But never mind, the worse it 
is, the more like me!” And, to the amazement of 
her beholders, she unsheathed, from the handle of her 
riding-whip, a dazzling, thread-like blade, a very 
fairy-dagger, and with it began to carve a large, 
irregular D, a few inches above Cleve’s initial. 

“Miss Marian! Diana! Di Vernon!” exclaimed 
George Lincoln ; “ I beg pardon for all my offences! 
I did not dream you went armed, and ready for 
vengeance !” 

Marian only laughed. 

“It’s a pet of mine,” she said. “ Now proceed 
with your straightforward L, Mr. Lincoln. I envy 
you the easiness of it.” 

‘* Your elegant penknivesand poniards quite abash 
my rude blade,” he auswered, lightly, producing a 
huge, serviceable knife, one which might prove use- 
ful if one found himself lost and weaponless in a forest, 
or alone on a wreck—a knife with meaning in it—and 
it very quickly accomplished a great plain L, the 
deepest cut of the three initials, 
“T like your knife,” said Marian, suddenly , “ it 
looks in earnest; it makes me despise my feeble toy. 
Will you exchange, Mr. Lincolm?” 

ie she held out to him her wonderful litile 
whip. 
Mr. Cleve protested against so unequal a barter, 
and offered his own elegant knife instead; but 
Marian, following out her whim, insisted, and asked 
again: 
“ Will you exchange, Mr, Lincolm ?” 
He hesitated a moment. 
“Well, what is it ?” she questioned. 
“T was only thinking of the old superstition—that 
a gift with a sharp point is sure to break friendship,” 
he said, half laughing at himself. 
“That's true; 1 wouldn't do it,” remarked Cleve, 
seriously ; not that he feared a breaking of friendship 
between the two—that would have seemed rather de- 
sirable to him; but he did not like to see them inter- 
changing valuable properties—this ideal Mrs. Cleve 
and this possible rival. 

“T will risk it,” urged Marian, looking straight into 
George Lincoln’s eyes. 

“Friendship is valueless which will not stand a 
test. I will risk it too, Miss Dalton. Here is my 
knife, my companion for years. It has earved letters 
many a time ere this, for that is a freak of mine, 
wherever I go. I have left my name ou many a tree, 
and there it will stand—longer than in men’s memory,” 
he added, lightly. 

And so they transferred whip and knife, the 
latter of which Marian pocketed with an amusing 


gravity. 
“Nevertheless, it will bring you ill luck,” main- 








tained Cleve, stoutly. 


bid you good evening,” Marian concluded; « jo 
mamma is watching mo with summoning eyes, anj 
after the sail perhaps we may rideagain. Perhaps!» 

How beautiful she looked at that moment, smilingly 
moving off from them backward, the long train of he 
riding-skirt gathered up in her hand, her lovely, ex. 
quisite face glowing with happy excitement, every 
outline so graceful, every feature so spirited, so rarely 
perfect. 

Never did George Lincoln forget her ag gh 
looked that moment—never all life through! He fui 
an impulse to spring after her, to tell her at once ql) 
his love, and make his fate certain. Afterwards, hoy 
many times he wished that he had done so; but deg. 
tiny interposed in the form of Mr. Cleve, the polished 
the impassive, who, linking his arm in his, drew him, 
to where their horses waited. 

So Marian went back to her home, to her sweet 
vague dreams. And Mr. Lincoln went—well, where, 


he did not to, for, on arriving at his lodgings 
he found a awaiting him, containing a syi- 
den, i summons to London, on business of 


imperative 
vital to his future career. It could not hy 
t, and ; im one half-hour a train would start, 


hastily snatched pen and paper, and wrote to Mariay, 
telling her all the story at last, all the love of his 


Notiag he had dreamed—alone with her by river- 
side, in garden bower, or under the still trees »: 
evening, was the story told; but here upon paper, ins 
few earnest, conquering sentences, he told it, and en- 
treated her, if she was glad, though ever so little, tp 
hold his happiness in her hands, to write him just 
one word of love to that distant city, and that should 
bring him back. 

But if not—if she was not glad—if she did not care, 
then she need not write; he could not bear to see such 
words traced by her hand. Silence should send him 
forth to a desolate future. 

He finished the brief letter, enclosed his address, 
mechanically sealed it, and sat for a moment musing. 
Would it not be better to wait until his return—till lo 
Pag see her, and watch her face, and tell her all more 

ully ? 

But somehow he felt a strange dread of leaving the 
neighbourhood of his darling, with his love unsail. 
So much might happen; no one could foresee what 
fatal accidents might lurk im the next few days. Sle 
might die, or he might die, and then she would never 
know how he loved her. That would be too great 
bitterness. 

So he directed the letter, dropped it in the post- 
offies on his way to the train, and they rushed away 
through the black darkness. Good-by to Marian! 

One glimpse he caught of her lighted window in 
the mansion on the hillside, and that was the last 
thing that hinted of her. But. he. would never forget 
her. 

The next day found himin the crowded city, and 
the business which demanded hig presence absorbed 
him till the second evening of his stay. 

His father, grown old and weary, formally made 
over to hisson all his fortune, whieh, though large, 
was s0 involved and entangled with hazardous specu- 
lations, dishonest partners, and erroneous calculations, 
and just now mede still more inextricable by. sudden 
secret news from an associate firm, that an immediate 
strong hand and elear head alone could save the richly 
laden but almost wrecked vessel, figuratively speaking, 
from ruin. Added to the disentangling, some compe 
tent, superior maw must also be found to proceed di- 
rectly to Holland, there to superintend the purchase 
and lading of valuable exports. 

. So George Lineolu’s time was fully oceupied; but 
, by the second evening he began to hope fer an an- 
‘swer to his letter: 

The morning came, but brought nothing ;- the day 
passed, the next day,and the next, and hope: became 
despair. 

Had he not said, if she did not care for him, that 
her silence would tell him less cruelly than any 
written reply? And'now she was tryiug to beas kind 
as she could ! 

Yet still he waited; in bitter suspense, till two-weeks 
had passed, and then came a letter from Cleve, whiel 
seemed writter. for. the sole purpose of telling him 
how lovely Marian was, how happy he found himself 
in her society, and how her smiles were now all for 
him, since Lincoln’s-departure. 

George Lincoln sought an interview with his Sather. 
Im one day more, the competent man chosen to go t 
Holland received the charge of affairs at home instead, 
and George Lincoln, at. noon, from the deck of the 
steamer, watched his native land fade slowly in the 
distance, just as joy audihope had already faded. 





CHAPTER IL 
Marian Dattox went with the sailing-party 26% 





day. As by twos and threes they assembled, sk 
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thought every moment that George Lincoln would be 
tho next to appear. But he did not, and disowning 
sadness with a slight feeling of pique, she allowed Mr. 
Cleve to make room for himself by her side. Her 
maiden pride forbade her to care too much for the 
absence ef the one, or to show the least hint of such 
caring in the presence of the other. So she pleased 
his critical taste and somewhat interested heart by 
the rare smiles flitting over her exquisite face, her 
varying expression, the sweet, spirited glances from 

her lovely eyes, and her merry little fascinating 

hes, 

’ This day was the last of Marian’s sweet summer 

solstice of happy content and delicious dreaming. 

Henceferth the sunshine in her heart was to grow 
less, its night longer. So the day passed—the long, 
long day of merry-making, and Marian enjoyed it 
all, with just the least feeling of a something lost, a 
something missing from its perfection. 

At home the hours passed quietly. Her father was 
away on some business chimera ; her mother, up in her 
owa room, tended her birds and flowers, and took little 
naps, while the restless, twelve-year-old Dick Dalton, 
jnall the glory of vacation, raced about with his great 
dog, climbed trees, constructed’ a small log-cabin, 
which stood ten minttes, and then tumbled on his 
luckless head, till, at last, in his aimlessness, he sud- 
denly thought he would go to the post-office, and save 
their tired man Peter this trouble. 

“One letter in the box—white envelope ; that’s from 
George Lincoln.” 

When people believe in fate instead of in provi- 
dence, do they think their fate very blind or very 
farseeing? Does fate carry ninety-nine letters 
safely, and lose one without noticing which of the 
hundred the one is? Or does she reason at all, out- 
looking years ahead, and choosing carefully that 
letter which, ‘with all the results and influences 
linked to it, will really work out a wiser end by the 
withholding ? 

Dick Dalton did not lose the letter, though he 
élmost lost himself ‘by wandering several times from 
the regular road in pursuit of adventures. But when 
he reached home at last, and remembered that his 
sister was still away with the sailing-party, instead 
of giving the letter to his mother, or placing it in the 
rack in the hall, or on Marian’s table, he cast about 
in his mind for some more original mode of disposal. 

“T'll put it in her cloak pocket,” he said to himself, 
going up to her long loose casaque which hung idly 
over a chair, “and then the next time she wears it, 
and goes to ‘take out her handkerchief, she'll fiud the 
letter, and that will be jolly.” 

So he slipped it in, as he thought, by the side of 
the little :perfumed handkerchief, pushed it down 
hard with bis hand, and then ran off with some new 
freak in his head, and never thought of that letter 
again. But the letter, as he crowded it against some 
loose stitches in the lining, forced the ripped seam to 
open wider, and there it slid down, down, into utter 
oblivion ‘between the two thicknesses of the casaque. 
That was fate ! 

And fate brought Mrs. Dalton into the room:a half- 
hour after this occurrence, instead of a half-hour 
before, made her take the casaque to the wardrobe, 
and onthe way she spied the ripped stitches. 

“That will’ never do,” she thought. “I will 
mend ‘that immediately, for Marian is careless about 
pr and she might lose something valu- 
able’! ’ 

So, very carefully and strongly she supplied the 
missing stitches, and then hung ‘up the garment with 
4 satisfied glance. 

Meanwhile, the sailing-party, on the woody shore 
miles distant, were seated, gipsy-like, in groups, 
taking their last lunch in a most desultory manner, 
and.preparing their minds fora return. 

The real business of getting home they concluded 
to postpone till moonlight,-and until then they meant 
tofloat indolently up and down along the banks, 
watching the sunset glories in sky and water, singing, 
sentimentalizing, dreaming—doing whatever they 
would. And as they took their places in the boat 
at last, Marian again found Mr. Cleve at her side— 
very unobtrusive, though, and at ‘first quite de- 
Voting himself to the lady on his left, but by-and-by 
gracefully and carelessly making her:the object of his 
attentions, 

The purple twilight shrank away frem the gathering 

“shades ; it grew darker end darker. 

And the party all disposed themselves for luxurious 
enjoyment of the homeward sail. 

Marian Dalton gtew:silent, and allewed a little sad- 
ness to creep over her face, since the treacherous ‘sun 
Was not there to tell of it. 
aa missed George Lincoln. She had counted on 
wae of the party, and especially had looked for- 
Wet this moonlit return, where she had a sweet 

© prophetic feeling he would bave been by her, 
a shown her the phosphorus, and talked with ‘her, 

4d they would have dnown eack other better, for 





every interview was an era in their acquaintance. 
But he had not come, and she had no real right to 
miss him; so at last she hid away the slight feeling 
of regret in her heart, to be taken out and sighed 
over when she was alone at home ; but now she hid 
a because of the cold, critical, observing man at her 
side. 

Ho hardly seemed cold, however, as, with a light 
laugh and scarcely suppressed eagerness, he drew from 
his usually immaculate pocket a bit of rope, and held 
it up before Marian’s wondering eyes. 

“You see I remembered !” he said ; “and now for 
the phosphorus!” 

He threw it over the side of the boat, retaining one 
end in his hand, and so trailed it along in the dark 
blue waves, where it caught and tossed away againg 
myriads of scintillating sparkles, a mass of fleeting 
constellations; and now and then, as he whirled it 
high in the air, the drops scattered from it like fire- 
flies. Marian clapped her hands with pleasure ; she 
had never beea made to notice this pretty wonder 
before. 

“What made you think of wanting to see phos- 
phorus?” he asked, at length. Mariau drew back a 
little. 

“T read about it in a book of travels describing the 
Dead Sea, and Mr. Lincoln said it could beseen on our 
own sea at night.” 

“Mr. Lincoln is your confidant, then, in your 
studies ?” he asked again, impertinenthy, it must be 
confessed. 

“] find very few who can give me so many rare 
little bits of knowledge,” she said, with hauteur. 
But the hauteur changed into mischief, as she added, 
“You know I don’t see you very often, Mr. Cleve!” 

Mr. Cleve accepted this view of the case with amus- 
ing equanimity. 

“But now that you are here,” Marian went on, 
gravely, “there is something I have been wanting to 
know, and perhaps you can tell me, I have heard so 
many speak of the Laocoon, and have seen it mentioned 
in catalogues. It is a statue, I know, but who is the 
sculptor ?” 

“ The sculptor of Laocoon?” mused Mr. Cleve. “Oh 
—ah, yes! for a moment I could not recall the name. 
Mr. Powers, I believe, Miss Dalton.” 

Marian inwardly shouted, but said, gratefully : 

“ Thank you, Mr. Cleve. How nice it is to be able 
to tell anyone all such things.” 

Mr. Cleve knew that he was decidedly ignorant 
on this subject, at least, and his mind misgave him, 
both as to the correctness of his answer and the 
honesty of her gratitude, though in her face and tone 
there was nothing but simplicity. Still, lest an im- 
position might have been intended, he thought it 
as well to give a littlethrust in return, which might 
be felt or not—he did not expect to discover which. 
But the thrust should be given. 

“T wonder if Mr. Lincoln intends to return?” he 
said, indifferently. 

“ T don’t know; hasn't he told you ?” Marian asked, 
with womanly self-Control, veiling her consternation 
at such a question. 

“ Phen she either knew of his departure all the 
time, or else doesn’t care for it,” thought Cieve, to 
himself. So yielding to his own curiosity concerning 
the sudden journey, he added aloud, “I suppose his 
father has sent for him, as he expected. <A telegram 
was awaiting him when he reached the hotel last 
evening, and this morning I called around before we 
started, but he was off, no one knew where.” 

So Marian knew at last that he was gone, andas 
she idly laid her handin the waves, scattering the 
phosphorescent drops, a pain and bitterness crept 
into her heart to think that perhaps he had departed 
eut of her life for ever, and he had not said he loved 
her. She did not know before how surely she had 
believed it, she had not realized before what desola- 
tion it would be not to believe it. 

“ There's the moon,” cried a dozen voices. And there 
uprose, over the-hushed waters, the pale-faced queen 
who shines alike on good and bad, sad and happy, and 
who never hears one word, nor cares one whit for all 
the songs and sentiment lavished on her. 

“There’s the moon,” repeated Mr. Cleve. “ Two 
weeks ago, when it was new, it shone over my right 
shoulder. I took that for a good omen. Didit shine 
over yours, Miss Marian ?” 

“ No, over my left,” she answered, carelessly. 

“Ah? That is a bad sign, you know, and denies 
your wish,” he said, laughing lightly. 

“Why, whet a gentleman of ill omen you are,” 
Marian retorted, “with your talk about knives and 
new moons! I should think you belonged to the 
mysterious ‘once-upon-a-time’ period. But I’m not 
a believer, you know.” 

Notwithstanding, she felt in her heart that from 
henceforth all new moons might rise over the left 
shoulder for her! 

The sail ended at length—all things end some- 





time—and as they left the boat, Mr. Cleve folded 


Marian’s shawl about her with such tenderness, that 
in her friendless state of mind she really felt quite 
grateful. 

Theday passed—other days passed, and Marian saw 
and heard ne more of George Lincoln, It was her first 
sorrow, one which she could not confide to any, and it 
dashed her sweet dreams away from her like a cup 
which must not be tasted. 

One afternoon, at twilight, she came slowly walking 
up the avenue beneath the willows, when suddenly 
she stopped. 

It was before the tree on which they three, a few 
— had traced those initials in such a merry 
mood. 

The sight of the letters brought the tears to her eyes. 
The L was still the deepest cut, and the plainest ; that 
was the way his namo was written in her heart; she 
thought. But poor Marian! sorrows had only just 
begua for her. 

As she entered the hall-door of her home, an air of 
on of excitement, seemed to pervade every- 
thing. 

She looked around to see some reason for it all, 
when her brother rushed, frightened and sobbing, into 
her arms. 

“Oh, what is it, Dick ?” she cried. 

“It's father—it’s father!” the boy sobbed. ‘He 
came home all of a sudden, about an hour ago, look- 
ing so wild, and he spoke to mother, and she screamed 
and fainted away. And he caught her up, and said, 
“Oh, I have ruined all my darlings!” And then he 
rushed to his room, and I heard a great noise of some- 
thing falling, and Peter called everyone to come, for 
master had a fit. I don’t know whether it is a fit or 
not, but he lies there, looking so terrible, and don't 
know anyone, nor what ke says, and the doctor hus 
just gone in and shut the door. Oh, I am so frigitt- 
ened!” 

Marian was frightened, too, and a deathly sickness 
seemed to come over her; but she mastered it, and 
soothing the trembling boy, she went with him to find 
their mother. 

Poor Marian! It was all too true—the old, old 
story over again, of wild, secret speculations, high 
hopes, and sudden ruin. Mr. Dalton had not soul 
enough to meet such a fate—worldly ruin was death 
to him. 

The long-continued anxiety of mind,’and the frantic 
desperation of the last few days, broke him down 
completely. One week from that day, they followed 
the poor worn-out body to the grave; and Marian and 
her mother and Dick had just each other left, and but 
little more. 

They stood alone in the world; it lay before them 
very desolately. Now Marian’s courage rose; a heroic 
spirit looked fearlessly from her eyes. From hence- 
forth, that radiant, lovely girl was to do battle with 
life for herself and her dear ones. She learned to 
“ suffer and be strong ;” and she laughed to herself for 
the first time after her griefs, when one day she met 
Mr. Cleve in the street, face to face, and he passed 
her with the slightest of bows. In her youth, in her 
strength, in her nobleness, albeit in her sadness, too, 
she did not shrink from the future—she felt a certain 
exultation in going forth to meet Fate. 

It was only one more blow to the heart so recently 
injured, when, in glancing over a city paper, she saw 
that George Lincoln had sailed for Holland. “ Only 
one more blow,” she thought, but it was dealt by a hand 
that wounded cruelly. 

Marian put her past far away from her, and turned 
her face resolutely the other way. 


CHAPTER IIL 


“ Younc ladies,” said the solemn-faced principal of 
the academy in one of our sea-port towns, ‘young 
ladies, although it is a very unusual thing for us to 
do, yet by request of the committee, on account of the 
celebration held to-day in the Grove, you are to have 
a half-holiday, and school will not assemble this 
afternoon.” 

The girls looked and whispered their delight. 

There was a hurried crowding of books and papers 
into the desks, and in joyous haste the girls took their 
departure from the school-room, and collecting in 
little groups outside the door, discussed the spending 
of this unusual half-holiday. 

The most of them decided to join the party in the 
Grove, and others planned to meet together for walk- 
ing, talking, and quiet pleasure-seekirg. 

While in the school-room, stern Mrs. W— lis- 
tened half disapprovingly to the mirthful shouts out- 
side, and gave a few parting directions to her assist- 
ant. 
This assistant, an extremely quiet young person, 
with clearly cut classic features, and a sweet, patient 
mouth, bent her eyes full upon her face while she 
somewhat imperiously made known her wishes, to 
which she gravely assented. 

This lady was picturesque as she stood there 
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leaning wearily against a blackboard, her luxuriant 
brown hair knotted in the Greek style low upon her 
slender neck, her attitude all unstudied grace. But 
little did she care for picturesqueness; life, simply, 
was as much as she could meet, though her eyes were 
60 unflinching in their sadness. 

“There will be these compusitions to correct, Miss 
Dalton, and the French exercises of both classes, and 
the Latin questions to prepare for the weekly examin- 
ation. If you get them finished in time I shall be 
happy to have you to tea with me, as it is a holiday,” 
said the philanthropic teacher. 

Miss Dalton uttered some indecisive words of 
thanks, and collecting the heaps of exercises into her 
satchel, passed into the outer room where her hat 
and shaw! hung. 

There stood, waiting for her, one of her scholars, 
who was devoted to her, a young girl full of sweet 
enthusiasms, idolatries, and hero-worshippings, to 
whom Miss Dalton, so pale, and proud, and geutle, 
too, was the embodiment of all her dreams of 
heroines. 

Some such there always are among young girls, 
lavizhing the wealth of their hearts with reckless free- 
dom on their favourites, never asking, seldom receiving, 
any adequate return. ‘lhe world, who disapproves of 
this, almost always teaches them a cruelly different 
lesson some day. 

Eliza Craig had not yet learned this lesson, and 
Marian Dalton received her homage, as such idols 
generally do, sometimes gratefully, sometimes care- 
lessly, but always gracefully. 

“Oh, Miss Dalton,” said Eliza, timidly, “I do wish 
you would come home with me and stay this after- 
noon. My mother would be so glad to have you, and 
1 would take you out rowing on our pond for lilies, 
or you might sit under the trees and read, or do any- 
thing you please. You never visit me.” 

“That would be but a poor holiday for you, dear, 
spent with a teacher who wearies you with lessons 
every day.” 

“Oh, Miss Dalton! You know it would be a white 
day in my calendar. No, it should be a purple day, 
vou would make it so happy!” exclaimed this lover- 
like girl. 

Marian smiled sadly. 

“ My life put off purple long ago,” she said, “ it is 
all ashes of roses now.” 

Eliza held her hand tightly, in mute sympathy. 
Now she wished she could make the roses bloom 
again from the ashes, for her dear Miss Dalton. 
Marian went on: 

“I should like to come some day, Eliza, but not 
this. My mother is not well, and she will be pleased 
to have me with her a whole afternoon. And ! have 
so much to do besides. Perhaps this evening I might 
come to see you for a little while.” 

“Ob, please, Miss Dalton! That won't be the 
beautiful afternoon I wanted, but it will be more than 
you ever gave me before. We are going to havea 
little company this evening, too. My cousin Isabel 
and her brother are expected sometime during the 
day, and mamma has invited three or four old friends 
tomect them. I should love to have you see them, 
too. Come very early, and if you want to be gay 
with the rest, you shall queen it among them; or if you 
want to be quiet I shall find you some delicious 
place to rest in, in the conservatory, where the 
flowers will make you feel so faint and dreamy, and 
you can watch everyone through the door.” 

“ Oh, if there is to be company I cannot come !” ex- 
claimed Miss Dalton. 

“That will not make the least difference in the 
world,” eagerly declared Eliza. “ Mother said last 
night she wished you would come. Qh, please, Miss 
Dalton ! I shall expect you.” 

Miss Dalton smilingly shook her head, as they 
parted at the little lane which turned off to the lodg- 
ings where she and her mother had found a home. 
Two years had passed since their sad fate overtook 
them—two hard years. Itis not easy for a young 
girl, who never dreamed of being poor, suddenly to 
tind a way by her own labour to support even herself, 
and when, added to this, a cherished mother is depen- 
dent upon her, it is difficult indeed. A relative offered 
to pay for Dick's education, so now the romping school- 
boy was seldom at home, but this week, one of his 
vacations had commenced. Marian, with great 
resolution, immediately notified her acquaintances 
of her wish to teach, and also advertised for a situa- 
tion, because she felt there must be no idle moments 
in this stuggle for independence. Her acquaintances 
did not help her to a situation, but her advertisement 
did, and after a few months she became assistant 
teacher in the academy of Westport,a town about 
fifty miles from her old home. ‘There she took her 
mother, and there she had now taught nearly two 
years, working early and late, greatly tried by the 
confinement, the extra school duties, and the light 
spirits of about seventy-five girls. With no special 
love or hope to make life bright, she toiled, and though 


her spirit was firm as ever, all the glow and happiness 
died out of her face, and she moved from duty to 
duty ; and the uncomprehending scholars thought her 
a being of exquisite grace, but of inscrutable sadness. 
Only Eliza Craig wouldinsist that Miss Dalton had had a 
history. 

It was very hard for gentle-clinging Mrs. Dalton 
to see her daughter—her pride, her darling—bound 
down to this ceaseless routine, this treadmill life, 
snatched from society to earn a livelihood for them 
both. She herself could do nothing; constant 
languor and frequent illness made her their victim, 
but Marian petted her, brought her little luxuries, and 
always had a smile with which to meet her mother's 
eye. This afternoon Marian came in, and throwing 

erself down on an ottoman at Mrs. Dalton's feet, 
exclaimed : 

“No more school to-day, mother, so I can sit with 
you all the afternoon.” 

“No more school?” questioned Mrs. 
wonderingly. 

“No, the celebration in the Grove has softened 
the hearts of our committee, and we are dismissed for 
a half-holiday.” 

“ Well, then, my dear child, that is just wha I have 
been wishing you could have fora long time, and I 
want you to go and take a good long walk. It is so 
seldom you have the chance.” 

“Oh no, mother. I had so much rather stay with 
you,” said Marian, quietly. 

“ But, my child, you shall not! It is such a lovely 
day, and it will do you so much good;” and Mrs, 
Dalton began to grow excited in her anxiety to have 
Marian take this little pleasure. 

So Marian at last consented, and when their dinner 
was over, and Dick established in a corner with a 
book, she began to get ready for her walk. 

“Now don’t wear that shawl, Marian,” expostulated 
her mother; “I know just the way you will do—you 
will walk down by the beach, and there you will seat 
yourself on a rock, and the shawl will fall back, and 
you'll stay there ever so long in the cool sea-air, and 
come home with acold. Wear something you can’t 
throw off; there's your old casaque in the closet, just 
the thing, with sleeves. Put that on.” 

So Marian obediently brought out the casaque, 
drew it on, and in a few minutes started out for her 
walk. 

‘he fresh September air blew upon her face, the 
sunsbine caressed her, as she walked briskly along. 
She chose the path towards the sea—tlhe path lying 
over a long tract of level pasture-land, with here and 
there a few patches of forest. 

As she left the town, and stepred out upon the 
fields, her soul felt new strength, the old light flashed 
momentarily in her eyes, the colour in her cheeks. 
Already she was glad that she had come out; very 
seldom did she allow herself any respite, and oh, it 
was grand to be out alone once more, drinking in the 
fiue keen sea-air. 

She wondered why she had not oftener come out 
thus, before school, in intermissions, any time, utterly 
forgetting the alternate high pressure and languor 
which made her ever glad to fly to the refuge of her 
own little room. For the nonce she was the Marian 
Dalton of old times, full of fire and courage, and she 
sped on over plain and rising ground, past hedges and 
bits of forest, till at last she came down to the shore 
of the sea. 

The sea! the great, sad, vague, delicious mystery, 
ever new, never tiring. 

Marian wandered along the beach, looking for some 
wild little secret spot, where she could stop to enjoy 
it all. At length she found it, beneath a cliff of 
heaped-up rocks—rocks behind, rocks above, and 
rocks on either side. 

Here she crept in, and was out of sight of earth, 
alone with the sea. The tide, at the full, surged up 
almost to her feet, every wave like a huge creature 
leaping the length of its chain up at her, to devour 
her, or to do her homage. 

The sea will make the most careless person thought- 
ful. Marian looked out upon it very gravely ; it over- 
whelmed her with the sense of its immensity; she, 
with her little griefs and perplexities, felt like an 
atom in its presence. She sang, in a low, powerful 
voice, Tennyson's 

Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, oh sea! 
And after that she sat still and thought of the 
“tender grace of the day that had fled,” and let the 
old love and the old longing rise qnce more in her 
heart, like the waves. She thought, with a little in- 
nocent wonder, how strange it was that no hero had 
ever yet come to love her, with the love which every 
maiden dreams of. ‘There was George Lincoln; but 
he had not really cared, or he would not have left ler so. 
Then, with a sad smile at her own foolish thinking, 
she put it all away and gathered up tie threads of 
the present again, remembering the great ocean of 
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eternity out on which we must all so soon sail, For 


a 
a momento of the hour she picked up two or 4) 
shining pebbles, white and crimson, to carry se 
to amuse the invalid mother, and as she slipped th 
into her pocket, the smallest one dropped out of hee 
reach, and her hand could not follow it. 

“ There! that’s a rip in the pocket,” she said {, 
herself; “‘this casaque is getting old. Coma out, 
little stone!” 

And passing her hand along down the garment, she 
feit the hard round substance fallen quite to the botto, 
between the outer and inner thickness. Working it 
from the outside, she felt something thin and 
like a card, by its size. Idly wondering what gs 
had found such a hiding-place, she pushed them bot 
up to the pocket, and taking out the pebble, made the 
rip a little larger, so as to get what she was now cop. 
vinced was an old letter. She drew it out, turned jt 
—— and looked at it, amazed at the unbroke 
seal. 
George Lincoln’s letter! 

Marian opened it, puzzled but still unsuspecting, 
As she n toread,a mist swam before her eye 
she leaned against the rocks, stunned, dizzy; they 
grasping the letter again, she read it through—tead jj 
twice, three times; and then, with her eyes still Upon 
it, tried to think. . 

There was the date two years back, the very day 
she last saw him—the day whose anniversary ler 
heart meant always to keep—the day on which hg 
had so suddenly departed. 

So he had loved her—so he had loved her, after il! 
all her griefs and doubts were swept away, aunihi. 
lated by the magic of this assurance. 

In perfect content, sue looked out upon the wid 
waste [of waters, and had the waves come up to 
drown her then, perhaps she would not have resisted 
them, for now she knew all of life's bliss. Bu 
love soon demanded more; where was George Lia- 
coln now ? 

With what a pang she thought of him, watching, 
waiting for the answer to his letter which could not 
be written, and then at length sailing away over this 
same stern sea which stretched before her, desolate! 
Where might he notbe wandering now ? Or perhaps 
he was dead,and then he could never, never kuow 
how she had loved him. 

Oh, what joy, yet what regret, this one hour hai 
brought her! She hardly thought to wonder how 
the letter had lain so long hidden; she did not wish 
to ask, for she meant to keep her one secret, her trea- 
sure, all to herself. And so at last sho folded it wp 
and came out of her rocky corner. 

How the face of all the earth seemed changed; it 
was ‘bright before, but now it was dazzling, and the 
air was like draughts of wine; joy is such a traus- 
muter. 

Marian would never be cold and pale and weary 
again, no matter how exacting her work. She hads 
talisman more powerful than the pink diamond of the 
Eastern magician. Even though fate should never 
let them find each other again, it would be happines 
to know that her hero had really loved her. But fate 
did not mean to be so unkind. 

So Marian walked homeward over the beach. Bys 
little rustic wharf, which ventured a short way out 
among the waves,a boat lay moored. She did not 
remember its being there when she first passed; in- 
deed, she was sure that it was not, as she saw low 
fresh and deep in the sand wero the footprints clue 
tering round it, and then striking off into the fields 

Marian looked at the little boat, feeling as if she 
should like to spring in and go cruising over the 
ocean, battling the billows with brave oars, so happy 
and fearless had she suddenly grown. But something 
else on the sand by the footmarks caught her glance; 
she bent and examined it curiously ; it was a grest 
“M” rudely written in the sand, by some huge stick 
apparently. 

Marian smiled as she saw it, thinking how the 
next full tide would sweep it away, and wondering § 
rower whether it were the work of an idle or romantic 

nd. 

Then she walked lightly on, soon taking the home 
ward path which led her through pasture and wool 
land ; the nearness of the sea giving the landscape a 
air of freedom, and September breathing beauty 
through it. 

Hurrying through a little willow copse, she stopped 
again; something on one of the tree trunks at 
her ; she went up to it. Thare, delicately but deeply 
cut, by some fine-pointed blade, was the interesting 
“M” again, and beneath it, in slightly formal 
letters, she could decipher, ‘As You Like lt 
Act 3rd. 

“ Why,” said Marian to herself, laughingly, “I 
believe that’s the very part where it tells about Ros 
lind’s lover hanging out his verses in her praise 02 
trees. Is such romance in Westport?” 

But absorbed by her own romance, she soon forgd 
the episodical one, and reached home and her mr 








ther’s room again with nothing to say of her advelr 
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tures, except that the walk was fine, and had done her 


oe by, my darling, it has made you beautiful 
again,” said jher pleased mother; “so I shall just in- 


sist on your going out every day.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Arter tea, Marian, in the excess of her happy 
secret excitement, and its mingling of regret, was 
restless, and suddenly remembering her girl-lover's 
invitation, determined to go te Eliza Craig's. It would 
be something new, and she had quite put aside her 
dreary content in an eventless life. Dick whistlei 
when she announced her resolution, and her mother 
was delighted; she had so mourned at her queenly 
daughter's retirement from society, and now was 
more than ever convinced of the efficacy of the sea- 
side walk. 

“What shall you wear?” said Mrs. Dalton. 

“Qh, my casaque!” exclaimed Marian. “I mean 
to wear that always now. I like it best of anything 

ave.” 

: Bet I den’t mean outside,” exclaimed Mrs. Dalton. 
“J mean, what dress will you wear?” 

“Oh, this,” said Marian, indifferently, “ or perhaps 
] had better put on my grey silk.” 

Mrs. Dalton favoured the grey silk, by all means, 
and the change was soon effected. 

When Marian made her appearance, all ready for 
starting, Dick reluctantly withdrew his legs from 
under the table, and turning down a leaf in his book, 
said, with an effort at politeness : 

“] suppose you want me to go with you, it 
wouldn't be proper for you to go alcne.” 

“J will accept your escort, since you urge it,” 
Marian said, laughing. 

“Aad 1 suppose you'll want me to come for you, 
too?” with a greater effort at politeness. 

“Well, yes, Dick, if you please. And I'll do as 
much for you, sometime.” 

Dick grumbled assent, and off they went towards 
the Craig mansion. She dismissed her brother. at the 
entrance of the grounds, and passing swiftly up the 
avenue, was met by Eliza at the door. 

“Oh, Miss Dalton, how good of you to come! I 
was just standing here looking at the new moon, and 
wishing a wish that you would be good, and mind 
me, and visit me; and that minute you came. Do 
you believe in new moons, Miss Dalton? ‘There, 
look at it now—no, turn first—there, it is over your 
Teh shoulder. You must wish something, Miss 

alton.” 

So Miss Dalton wished, and the wish came true. 
Bat it would have come true any way, new moon or 
no new moon. 

Then Eliza Craig said, “ Miss Queenie, I’m not going 
to march you in at the front door, and go round intro- 
ducing you, for everybody is there, and it would be so 
formal. Mamma loves proprieties, you know. So you 
just come around with me to the little side entrance, 
through the conservatory, and watch the people from 
among the flowers, and now and then I'll bring 
some one to introduce, just as I think you'll enjoy it 
most. Tien, by-and-by, you can come in and find them 
all friends. Wil you do that way, Queenie, or will 
you come in by the front door,and salute mamma, and 
be formal?” said Eliza, in a winning tone, which made 
formality impossible. 

“Flowers and éreedom—not parlours and polite- 
ness,” decided Marian, and around under the trees they 
Went, away to the rear of the house, and then up the 
steps to the conservatory. ‘There Eliza took her idol’s 
hood and ue, and ensconced her among fragrant 
deliotropes and glowing carnations, where, throned 
in sweetness, she could look out through the glass 
doors at the brilliant parlour and gay guests. ‘I'hen 
she hovered about Marian a little while, filling her 
lap with roses and geraniums, and weaving a fuschia 
in her hair; and after that, with a mute caress, flitted 
out again among her friends. 

, “arian sat there a long while, wrapped in delicious 
Greams, half-seeing, half-unheeding, the lovely foreign 
flowers about her, which seemed fairly faint with their 
own fragrance. At one end, a Victoria Regia floated 
calmly and superbly among its gigantic level leaves, 
2 il own single great white blossom seeming to 
— all the wealth and meaning of a world of 

Lilies, whose seeds came from far-off shores, looked 
Upat her with white rapturous faces. And along the 
wall twined the huge, rough stem of the cereus, whose 
Wondrous bud, night-blooming, was slowly unfolding, 
on this night of all nights in the year. beneath 
me Up gorgeously-tinted tulips, whose bulbs had 
- rbed heat and splendour in some tropic soil. 
He m every corner, were nestled such quiet little 
rote a8 do not care about being elegant, but only 
Me me air with lavish sweetness all their lives 


Marian sat there dreaming, lulled to lavguor by 





the mute luxury of her surroundings, while from the 
next room music, singing, and a merry hum of voices 
sounded out to her through the frail doors. By-and- 
by Eliza disturbed her. 

“ My cousin Isabel, Miss Dalton; this is friend 
No. 1,” and the light-hearted girl disappeared again. 

“ Now how like Eliza,” thought Marian, “ just to 
give her cousin’s first name and no more. Now I 
shall have to be too familiar and call her ‘ Miss Isabel,’ 
while she dubs me ‘ Miss Dalton,’ or else I must guess 
it. But I suppose of course her name is Craig.” So 
she said : 

“Don't you find it a pleasant change, Miss Craig, 
from the brilliant parlours to the very heart of 
flower-land ?” 

Miss Isabel was beautiful and gay, and utterly in- 
different. She laughed lightly, and said : 

* It is lovely here, certainly, but I have been scold- 
ing Eliza for neglecting you so. The idea of not 
bringing you in amongus! ‘here will bea little 
dancing soon, and then you will surely join us, will 
you not ?” 

“T think not. 
Marian answered. 

Miss Isabel elevated her eye-brows and slirugged 
her white shoulders. 

“ Why, how unfortunate that is! How dull you 
must have been. Ah, there is nothing like dancing!” 

“I let my heart dance sometimes,” said Marian, 
brightly. 

* Ob, Miss Dalton, can you do that ?—that must 
be delightful. I love to dance, because then I think 
of nothing but music and motion. I like to forget 
life. My heart never dances, you understand.” 

She spoke with a shade of seriousness, whether real 
or feigned, Marian could not tell. 

“ Then you are the one to be pitied,” slie said. 

“Oh no!” the beauty exclaimed, recovering her- 
self; ‘how unkind in you! You really made me 
blue fora moment. No, 1 was born for a gay world. 
There, the set is forming, I must go. Good-by, little 
nun. 

Marian, aroused from her dreaming, now directed 
her iglances through the doors, aud saw the gay 
groups gathering for the graceful, piquant figure of 
the Caledonians. There were not many present ; 
very few were left out when the dancing commenced, 
To Marian’s dismay, she belield tall, stately Mrs. 
Craig evidently coming towards her, and she shrank 
back among the vines. 

‘*My dear Miss Dalton, how very inconsiderate in 
Eliza! Pray come out and join us immediately. I 
am shocked to think you should have been left here 
all this time!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Craig! I have enjoyed itso much. My 
life is so quiet always, you know,I rather dread 
meeting many strangers. Do let me stay here 
among your beautiful flowers!” she pleaded. 

Mrs. Craig yielded at last, pleased by her evident 
appreciation of the conservatory, and swept back 
again to her station in the parlour. 

Marian, scanning with some interest face after face, 
through the door, as they circled by, suddenly felt her 
heart stand still. That face—that figure! It could 
not be, and yet it must be, George Lincoln! 

She could have screamed, and the next moment sle 
could have fainted, but very wisely did neither, and 
by a mighty effort stood still, with pale, intent face, 
watching our hero. 

And now a terrible doubt crept into her mind, for 
in all these years he had not believed she loved him, 
and perhaps he had learned not to care for her any 
more—perhaps he had altogether forgotten her. She 
began to feel a nervous timidity about meeting him, 
with this strange misunderstanding between them. 

How kingly he looked—how strong and noble ; she 
had always felt that he would ever look thus—that 
the world could never change him or lower him. He 
stood by a window, looking out, and did not seem to 
care at all for the dancers. 

Marian paused, irresolute. 

Had she not better glide out, and go home at once 
to avoid meeting him? For what could she say ?—how 
could she tell him that she had not received that letter, 
when perhaps now he did not feel one word of it? 
And yet, how could she go out desolate in the night 
and the loneliness, leaving him there? No, she must 
watch him now to the very latest moment, for perhaps 
they might never meet again. 

So she stood, statuesque in her timid grace and 
loveliness, her roses and geraniums all fallen unheeded 
about her on the ground, Then she heard Eliza's joy- 
ous voice exclaiming: 

“Come into the conservatory, Cousin George. I 
want you to see the night-blooming cereus, and my 
queen of hearts.” 

He suffered himself reluctantly to be led along by 
her, and Marian stood there, seeing them come nearer 
and nearer, and she felt as if changed to stone. She 
could not stir. 

“My Cousin George, Miss Dalton.” And away went 


I have not danced for so long,” 





Eliza again, thus losing the best chance of a scene 
that she had ever had in her life. 

George Lincoln looked at her indifferently, then 
curiously, then with the unutterable love of a life- 
time burning in his eyes; and when the love shone out, 
Marian laid her little hand in his, and said: 

“ Here I am, George!” 
oa moment paid for all the years of bitterness to 

t 


When Eliza came back half-an-hour afterwards, 
she was astounded at being called upon by her 
cousin to congratulate him on his engagement to Miss 
Dalton. 

“ George, you ought to be ashamed to jest so,” she 
said, severely, and went on with the introduction— 
“ Mr, Cleve—Miss Dalton.” 

, “It is not jest, Miss Craig,” said Mr. Cleve, who 
looked rather pale; “I know them of old. It’s the 
course of true love which ‘never did run smooth,’ all 
over again.” 

“Do you love him ?” demanded Eliza. 

Marian smiled, and did not say no. 

“Well, you shall have your own way!” said 
Eliza, kissing her; “and now do you wish this 
little affair announced, and everybody to stare at 
you, or do you want to be let alone ?” she asked, 
competently. 

“ I think I must go home,” said Marian, pleasantly, 
“itis getting late; and you may take charge of the 
public generally, Eliza.” 

So she put on her hood again, and the casaque, 
whose secret had already been told. 

Aud the moon that evening shone upon no hap- 
pier two than these who now wandered slowly 
~ happily away, taking the longest possible road 
some. 

Also the moon shove upon no more dissatisfied 
grumbler than Dick, when he reached the Craig man- 
sion and found that his ungrateful sistor had not 
waited for him. A. B. 








Tse House of Keys of the Isle of Man has found 
out that it has not autocratic power. It thought it 
had, and put an editor into prison for contempt of 
the Keys’ power. But in reply he brought an action, 
and the Dons of the Keys have just had to pay him 
£518, with costs. 

At Wick, a girl was met by a young man who 
seriously told her that her father and brother had 
been killed in the mill at Stirkoke. The intelligence, 
which was entirely false, so affected the startled girl 
that she immediately became. insane, aud had to be 
removed to Montrose Lunatic Asylum. 

Tue Queen of Madagascar has indignantly de- 
clared that she eannot and will not answer tlie letter 
of the Emperor of the French. What can that gal- 
lant monarch have written to a lady which has made 
her take such peculiar and deep offence ? Politics 
surely do not give licence to offend a lady so seri- 
ously, and if there was nothing in that letter, why was 
its contents not given, or some idea of it, iu the offi- 
cial Moniteur ? 

Ir may not be generally known that a tower, com- 
maiding a view of the entire city and surrounding 
country, has been built in Cork, dedicated to the 
memory of the late Prince Consort, on the occasion of 
the Prince of Wales’s marriage, and named the 
“ Albert Tower.” A considerable revenue is derived 
from a trifling charge for admission to its summit, and 
those funds devoted to the relief cf the sick poor of 
Cork; thus linking the name of the lamented Prince 
with a lasting memorial of Christian love and charity. 


Ir is sometimes supposed that the Prince of Wales 
wore black armour, than which nothing can be more 
erroneous. Neither Froissart, nor Moustrelet, nor, as 
far as I know, any English chronicler, calls him the 
Black Prince. The French, after the battle of Cressy, 
spoke of him as Edward le Noir, and the English 
soldiers adopted the term as one of endearment, as 
Marlborough was styled Corporal John, and other 
leaders have had their nicknames.—Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar 
Hook, D.D., F.RS., Dean ef Chichester. 

Tue New BurGiar PREVENTIVE.—The system 
about to be adopted by jewellers having valuable 
property is now in action at Walker's, in Regent 
Street, by whom the idea was originated, and it is 
well worthy the attention of any one passing that 
way at night. By this system the shop is open, as in 
thedaytime, brilliantly illuminated by gas, and remains 
so all night, every passer-by being able to see inside 
as well asin the daytime. ‘The defence is a set of iron 
rails, in lieu of shutters, which have merely the ap- 
pearance of a park railing. Had this idea been earlier 
adopted, we doubt much if any of the heavy jewel 
and watch robberies could have taken place; and 
though it is late to shut the door when the steed is 
stolen, yet it may enable tradesmen to save themselves 
from future depredations. 
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A sartcu of twenty-four convicts has arrived in Louis gazed from the baronet to the Roundheads. “Louis Moran,” he said, “ perhaps you can eas 


the Mersey from the Government works at Malta 
and Gibraltar. Their time of servitude has expired, 
and it is understood that they will be set at liberty in 
a few days. 

MemoriAt To Dr. Jenner.—The memorial to Dr. 
Jenner has been placed in the south-west window of 
the Gloucester Cathedral. The general subject refers 
to acts of healing by our Lord in the course of his 
ministry. In tho glass fixed the subjects depicted are: 
Healing the man inthe tombs, raising the widow’s 
son, healing the issue of blood, the cure of the lepers, 
the raising of Lazarus, and the cure of the deaf. Three 
subjects are painted in each light. In the tracery 
are figures of angels, with’ crowns, and scrolls with 
“ Alleluia.” Much ofthe window is now obscured 
by the scaffolding, but as far as we can judge, the 
glass appears tobe fine and the drawing good. The 
stonework is of the latter part of the thirteenth 
century, and the new glass is as nearly in the style 
of that period as Messrs. Clayton and Bell can produce 
it. The glass appears to be remarkable for the variety 
of its tints and the richness of its whites, and promises 
to be among the best in the cathedral. The Dean 
and Chapter have contributed £100 towards the cost ; 
the remainder is provided by subscription, chiefly by 
the Gloucestershire Medical Society, and Dr, Evans is 
a most liberal contributor. 





THE CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
—_——_@——____ 
CHAPTER Ix. 
OUTCAST. 


He wandered throuch the world, akin to none, 
And though some feared, and many loved him, 
Yet ever in his heart there gnawed a lonely pain. 


ALS. Play. 
Ir was evident enough to both Louis and Gertrude 
that they had been discovered by Edmund, and that 


he had informed his father of their whereabouts, else 
why should the baronet have left his guests, aud thus 
have appeared so suddenly before them. 

Gertrude shrank nearer to her companion, expecting 
that her uncle would launeh forth intoa strain of 
angry upbraiding; and the cavalier, looking for tho 
same thing, was preparing himself to meet it; but in 
this they were both mistaken. Without a show of 
anger, without the least tremulousness of voice, 
Sir Donald spoke: 

“Gertrude, you are careless thus to expose your- 
self to the damp night-air. You must be more care- 
fulof your health, for you are not so strong as are 
those stout men-at-arms that bivouac in the open 
court.” 

Then turning to the cavalier he continued : 

“ Louis, I would see you in the library. Will you 
join me there at once. I have business of importance 
on my hands in which I wish your assistance.” 

The young man was at a loss how to take this, 
That the baronet was truly honest he could not be- 
lieve; and yet there was no sign of any sinister 
motive. Perbaps be was to be offered some lucrative 
position if he would joia his fortunes with the Round- 
leads. 

“ Will you come to the library ?” the baronet asked, 
as he noticed Moran’s hesitation. 

“* Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Then you can repair thither assoon as convenient. 
Come, Gertrude—take my arm, and we will return to 
the donjon.” 

Sir Donald spoke so calmly, and with sucha 
natural show of paternal authority, that the lady 
could not answer nay. 

“We shall meet again,” she whispered to her lover, 
and then she rose and suffered her uncle to lead her 
from the spot. 

Louis watched the two forms until they disappeared 
in the gloom, and when he could see them no longerhe 
felt a cold weight upon his heart as though the first 
touch of the dread fate had reached him. 

Where bad Gertrude gone? Would hesee heragain? 
What did th® baronet want with him in the library ? 
were questions that followed each other through 
his mind, and he could only arouse himself and trust 
a favourable solution to the future. 

He walked slowly back to the domicile, and when 
he reached the library he found Sir Donald already 
there, and with bim were six of the Roundhead visitors, 
all of them booted and spurred, with their swords 
buckled on. 

“ Ah, Louis, lam glad you have come 60 soon,” 
said the baronet, still speaking calmly, almost kindly. 
‘Do you feel disposed for taking a ride to-night ?” 

“That may depend somewhat upon the purpose 
to be accomplished,” replied the cavalier, 

“T would not ask such a thing did I not deem it 
necessary. I shall.go with you, and these gentlemen 


At that moment he felt sick and sore at heart. But a 
few short days before the old castle had stood bravely 
out against a whole battalion of Roundheads, and now 
the noble estate of Clifton was to be given up to the 
foeman’s rule without a blow. And who had done it? 
Oh, the brave youth had to struggle hard to keep down 
his indignation, but he did it, and when he answered, 
he spoke as calmly as Lindsay had spoken: 

“T am at your service, sir.” 

“Very well; then prepare yourself, and select any 
horse from the stable that may suit you.” 

Louis withdrew to his own chamber, where he pre- 
pared himself for the ride. He had but little money, 
but what he had he put into his pocket, for he knew 
not how far he might go nor how long he might be 
gone. 

“ When—when shall I see Clifton again ?” he asked 
himself, after his spurs were on, and his sword had 
been hung upon his hip. 

And that stern weird presence looking out from the 
grim walls of the proud old castle scemed to hoarsely 
whisper: 

“ Never.” 

But the stout youth tried to shake off the incubus, 
being resolved that he would step bravely forth, and 
if possible bend fate to his will. What cared he for 
the castle and its estates, save in so far as Gertrude 
was concerned? And if, in the time to come, Clifton 
should be an unhappy home for her, might he not 
find some means to rescue her? So he went on build- 
ing his own new castle, while he took up his lamp and 
descended to the library. 

The baronet and his Roundhead companions were 
ready, and the horses were all saddl.d and bridled 
and in waiting, so, as soon as Louis made his appear- 
ance, the party descended to the court, and were 
quickly in the saddle. 

There were but few of the men-at-arms up when the 
horsemen rode away, and though they wondered much 
what could be the meaning of such a movement, yet 
they thought there could be nothing wrong, for Louis 
Moran seemed to go cheerfully, and the baronet ap- 
peared to yield with respect. 

Old Walter Markham shook his head, but said 
nothing ; if he did not like the appearance of things he 
kept his thouzhts to himself, for he had been too long 
in service to meddle recklessly with that which did 
not directly concern him. 

It was pasi midnight when the baronet and his party 
emerged from the castle, and when they had gained 
the level ground they struck into a smart trot, Sir 
Donald taking the icad. Louis had supposed, from 
the direction taken, that they might strike the great 
Birmingham highway towards Henley, but in this he 
was mistaken. 

They kept'on to the south by a narrow by-way, 
and at the end of two hours entered the town of Strat- 
ford, where near the river they found a good inn 
open. 

Phe host was up, and a stable-boy was sleeping in 
one corner of the bar-room. 

Of course, the gentlemen would have their horses 
put up? 

‘* Not at present,” was the baronet’s answer. “ We 

may ride further, or, at any rate, some of us may. But 

you will let us have some of your best in a private 

parlour.” 

The parlour was opened and lighted, and the wine 

soon furnished; and while the party drank, they con- 

versed upon various matters of no interest to any- 

body. 

In fact, it seemed to bea forced conversation from 
beginning to end; and when Sir Donald laughed, or 
when one of the Roundheads laughed, the lau sh sounded 
harsh and unnatural. 

“ You don’t drink, Louis,” said the baronet, noticing 
that the youth had moved back from the table. 

If Louis had told the whole truth, he would have 
told them that he did not like the company into which 
he had thus been thrown, and that he could not drink 
wine with an enemy; but, nevertheless, he did not 
speak falsely when he replied : 

“ You will excuse me, Sir Donald. I like not much 
wine. I am not used to it.” 

“ As you please, Louis. But you, gentlemen, will 
join me over another bottle?” 

The Roundheads, to whom this last remark had been 
addressed, shook their heads, and one of their number, 
rising from his chair, said : 

“You must excuse us, Sir Donald—we have drank 
enough. And now, if you have no objection, we will 
go out and attend to the matter of business of which 
we have already spoken.” 

* As you please, gentlemen.” 

With this the six Roundheads left the parlour, and 
Donald Lindsay and Louis Moran remained alone 
together. As soon as the door had closed upon the 
retiring men, the look and manner of the baronet 
changed entirely. He arose to a haughty over- 


why I have brought you hither.” 
If the baronet could change his tone and bearin 

so readily, he was destined to find that the cavalier 
was not behind him in that respect. 

“T never guess, sir, when I have the meays at 
hand of knowing,” replied Louis, with a natiye pride 
which the other could not assume. . ° 
“Perhaps you are right.” And as Lindsay thy; 
spoke his tone softened a little, for there was some. 
thing in the calm, quiet dignity of the young may 
which he could not resist. “ If you have not guesseg, 
I will, as speedily as possible, give you full informs. 
tion. In the first place, however, let me ask you ong 
question: While my brother was living, was it yo 
his desire that you should leave Cliften ?” 

“Your brother never expressed any such desire to 
me,” answered Louis, promptly. ‘To my knowledge 
he never even hinted such a thing.” 

“Yet you know he was gratified when you went 
away.” 

“T do not knew it.” 

“Then let me tell you that I do know it. But, 
passing that by, you must understand that I am now 
Lord of Clifton.” 

“ You—Lord of Clifton ?” 

“Yes. Iam now the rightful earl.” 

“ How can that be?” 

“T have simply spoken publicly the word which 
has long been in my heart. I have sworn allegiance 
to the Protector.” 

“Ah, Sir Donald, it was well for your noble 
brother's peace of mind that you did not speak that 
word before he died !” 

“Perhaps it was, for my brother was misled, and 
lookéd unfavourably upon the Protectorate, but I look 
at the matter differently ; 1 have my own opinions.” 
“ And,” said Louis, bitterly, “I suppose they all 
culminate in the possession of Clifton ?” 

“TI can brook your sarcasm, young man, though let 
me assure you that you will gain nothing by it. But 
we will not'waste words. If{I wished to retort upo 
you I could do so most'severely, but I de not. Lan 
willing to pass over your flagrant violation of all rules 
of honour and trust, in your clandestine meetings 
between my niece and ward. Had it been another 
than yourself I should have smote him where I found 
him. And even had you not laid us under some 
obligation by your labours towards the defence of the 
castle, you might have - received chastisement at my 
hands !” 

“ Sir Donald!” cried Louis, starting to his feet, his 
eye fiashing and his cheek flushed. ‘“ Beware how 
yow speak, or I may put you to the proof of your 
boast! You chastiseme! You know not what you 
say !” 

For an instant the baronet seemed inclined to give 
way to his passion and accept the challenge thus 
thrown in his face, but his second thought was a better 
and safer one. 

“ Sit down, sit down, sir; I have said that we would 
pass over these things.” 

‘“Then pass them over, and do not again touch mo 
as you have done.” 

“ And suppose I do ?” 

“T will leave you where you are.” 

“My dear young man, you could not please me 
better than by doing so, for know you I have brought 
you hither on purpose to leave you.” 

“How? Is that the business of which you 
spoke ?” 
“It is, and I call it business enough. Henceforth 
you are to-set your feet within the confines of Cliftou 
Castle no more. Do you comprehend me now?” — 

Louis Moran sank into his seat, and gazed upon tie 
man before him. If he had before thought of this 
thing, the empbatic announcement thereof startled Lim. 

“ Would you shut me out from Clifton for ever? 
he asked. : 

“For ever while I hold rule there—and I think 
that will be while I live ; and lest’you should think of 
gaining admittance through the connivance of od 
friends, let me inform you that I shall *ave no st 
vants at Clifton who are ‘not attached to me, and the 
cause I have espoused. Jf you have any properly 
there——” hit 

“T have none, sir,”interrupted Louis, again risi0g 
to bis'feet. “‘All the property I Lave in the world! 
have with me—an honest heart, a pure consciende, * 
strong arm; this good sword, the gift of your 
brother, and.a few pieces of gold in my pocket’ 

“ Sit down one moment.” 

“No, sir, I do not wish to sit again in your pre 
sence. Our-.interview had better notjbe prolonged. 
know your meaning and’ ‘your purpose, and 1a 
govern myself accordingly.” 

“ But, my young friend, you may need more m0 
than you now have.” I 

“If I did, sir, L would not ‘accept it from you. ‘i 
would rather beg from door to door. But, Dov 
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will accompany us.” 


bearing carriage, and his look was stern-and severe. 


Lindsay, I would like.to ask you one question.” 
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4 Ask it.” 

i poe only purpose was to turn me away from 
the castle, why could you not have done so at once? 
What need was there that you should come to Strat- 

do it?” 

—_ simple a question I will answer at once,” said 

baronet, with a grim smile breaking over his dark 
features. “If I had sent you away from the castle, 
openly and peremptorily, with orders that you should 
never come, back, I might have found an hundred 
stout men-at-arms their maledictions in my 
ears; but as I have ed matters, I'll have those 
men-at-arms all di and men of my own in 
their place, ere the cause of your absence can be known 
among them. Do you not thinks I took the wisest 


s 
or ened it, now,” returned Louis. / 
“And,” added Lindsay, “ you understand my full 
7” 
uw 

“T do, sir.” 

« And will you abide by it ?” 

“J can give you no promise, Sir Donald.” 

“Never mind,” pursued the baronet, likewise arising 
from his seat, ‘I do not think you will rum the risk 
of returning to Clifton at present. But 1 wish you 
would allow.me to fill your purse,” 

“Not-« penny from Donald Lindsay !” 

“Very well. As you will. It would give me: plea- 
sure to help you in any way while you remain at a 
distance from Clifton.” 

“And why should you, = profess such friend- 
ship, twn me from the castle?” 

The moment. the question had dropped from-Moran’s 
lips he would have given worlds to have recalled it; 
but it was too late, and’ before be could take it back. 


the baronet had drawn: hitaself proudly and. haughtily | 


up to make answer, 
“Louis Moran,«vhat have I seen beneath the linden: | 


trees? What have I seen many times wilile my | 


brother was living; and what did hesee? - Bimow. 
the weakness of woman’s heart, and I kuew tlie blind: 
infatuation-of her love. And what are pany that 


you should be allowed to: stund in the: ate 1 
daughter of Clifton’s noble earl! Wisteneen. & | 


aameless——” 

“Hold! hold!” cried Louis, putting forth both his 
hands. “Do not sting me more. My question is 
answered. Leaveme now to myself. I think we 
understand each other.” 

It may bave been in pity, or it may have been from 
asense of triumph; Dut, at all events, the manner of 
the baronet-at once softened, and his next words were 
spoken with seeming kindness, 

“Louis, your horse, has been taken to the stable, 
and there you will find him, with all his trappings, 
when you want him. Furthermore, you will take this 
paper. It is a pess from General Monk, aud will give 
you safe conduct anywhere in England; and should 
you so ‘esire, it will pass you to the Continent, either 
om or to Holland. I think you will not refuse 

iis,” 

Ashe thus spoke he took a paper from his pocket 
ana extended it across the table, 

Such a gift as that Louis could not of course refuse. 
Itwould not only give him safe conduct through 
England, but it would give him: conduct to France! 
He took it, and when. he had found that it was all 
that Sir Donald had represented, he thanked the 
donor, and then put it carefully away. 

“And now,” said the baronet, taking his hat, and 
moving towards the door, “I will leave you. We 
will make no show of friendship at parting, for I 
know we do not feel any. Only I will say this: It 
willalways give me sincere pleasure to hear of your 
Prosperity ; though I am free to confess that I should 
prefer you would keep so far away that I may never 
hear of you again.” 

With these words Donald Lindsay retired from the 
‘Apartment, and ere long afterwards Louis heard him 
and his companions ride away ; and while the youth 
stood where the baronet had left him, half stupefied 
‘by what had transpired, the host appeared and asked 
him if he would like to be shown to his bed.- Start- 
ing as if from a dream, Louis brushed his hand across 
his brow, and when he looked up the publican could 
certainly see no trace of trouble there. Yet there was 
Ft enough within—a troubled seul and an aching 


What should the future bring to him should that 


mem weird presence ever retract its ominous whis- 
perings. 


CHAPTER X 
THE HERMIT'S SIGNET. 


HI should meet thee, after lon, 


ears, 
How should I greet thee ?—wi A 


penitent tears! | 


on the morning Louis arose and ate his breakfast, 
then walked down by the river; and after a while 


he had so far overcome the weight that was upon 
him that he began to take hope and courage. 

It was not in his nature to be long despondent, for 
with youth, and health, and strength, and with firm 
purpose and noble aspirations, he could step forth into 
the world before him without fear. 

He possessed Gertrude’s love, and this gave him the 
hope that he might one day possess her dear self. 

He knew that Sir Donald would make every effort 
within his he to induce her to marry with his son ; 
but could he force her to this against her will? 
Could he, against the maiden’s every wish, make her 
awife? If he could not, then she would never be- 
come the-wife of Edmund Lindsay. It might be years 
before he could gain her hand; but he could wait, 

through the lapse of years, if he could see 
fruition im the future. At all events, he would cast 
away all dread, and move on as thovgh the end he 
aimed at. was to be surely won. 
Thus the cavalier with himself as he walked 
‘bythe beautiful Avon, and when he’ returned to the 
imum his wonted cheerfulness had come to him, and the 
-host was glad to find him in such excellent spirits, 
‘for mine host knew young Moran very well—knew 


| soon as he found opportunity he sat down and 

‘to question the youth touc! ing the strange visit of 
Sir Donald with those six Roundheads. But Louis 
chose not to open his budget: of secrets to» the curious 
publican. Hedid, however, give an aecount of the 
battle with Ralplr Barten and his men ; and he closed 
by informing: his Rost that Sir Donald had effected 
some ¢empromise with the Rowndhead leaders by 
whiielt lie was to be in futureftee from molestation by 
their soldiers. 

“Bh?” muttered the publican, with a very sugges- 
'tive-nodi. “Made a compromise, has he? Made a 
i with the Roundleads?” 

“So he told me,” replied our herc. 

* And did: he tell’ you what: ktind of a eampronrise he 
liad made?” 

“ He: did not.” 
| “Weil, it doesn’t troulile me much. to: 
Boniface, with a ) suecession of winks and nods. 
“T know Donalé@ Li very well I have known 
him for years; and I must say that I never new any 
good of him. Ah, he isn’t like what Sir Robert was. 
Now I'll wager the best pipe of wine in my cellar that 
Donald Lindsay has gone in with the Roundheads. 
What d’ye think of it, eh ?” 

“Of course,” returned Louis, “I can have my own 
thoughts; but the baronet has not enlightened me.” 

‘Not enlightened you! Goodness gracious! What 
d’ye call his making a compromise with the Round- 
heads, and then taking a score of em for his boon 
companions? By the lost crown, it enlightens me if 
it doesn’t you.” 

“ You have a perfect right to your own surmises, my 
good sir.” 

“ But, Master Moran,” pursued the publican, seri- 
ously and earnestly, ‘don’t you think so yourself ? 
Now tell me the truth. Don’t you think Donald 
Lindsay has joined the Roundheads ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Louis, ‘‘ I do think so.” 

“ And I'll venture to say, the wretch has sent. you 
away because you would not do the same thing.” 

“ No, sir,” asserted Louis, most emphatically . “ He 
may have had it in his heart to do that; but I 
have left Clifton of my own free will.” 

At this juncture a new arrival demanded the host’s 
attention, and the cavalier was left to himself, a cir- 
cumstance for which he was not at all sorry, as he had 
no desire to be questioned further touching his rela- 
tions with the present master of Clifton. 

It had been Louis's intention, when he arose in the 
morning, to proceed forthwith to the hut of old Van- 
derthorpe; but he met many friends in Stratford, and 
at their earnest request he speut the day with them, 
and remained in social converse with them until a late 
hour at night; and before they separated he had par- 
tially promised that on the following day he would 
join them in an excursion by water to the old Abbey 
of Evesham. It was with much reluctance that he 
gave any encouragement to that effect, for something 
told him that he ought to hasten to the hermit. 

Some time during the night Louis was startled 
from a troubled sleep by hearing his name distinctly 
pronounced, as though some one were calling to him 
in distress. He sat up in his bed and listened; but 
he heard nothing more, nor could he see any one in 
his room. The sound of the mystic voice, however, 
still dwelt in his ear, and as he reflected upon it, and 
called to mind the tones thereof—repeating the name 
over to himself as he heard it—it seemed as though 

Vanderthorpe had called him. 

“It is only fancy,” he said, as he lay back upon 
his pillow. ‘“*T must have been dreaming. And 
yet,” he added, after a little thought, “I think I will 
not go to Evesham to-morrow.” 

He slept again, and again that voice sounded in 
his ears; but this time he had a palpable dream. He 





Phim as one of the bravest of Clifton’s soldiers—and as: 


a 
guess,” said 


dreamed that old Vanderthorpe, paler and more wan 
than he had ever seen him, kneeled by his bedside, 
and painfully cried: 

“Louis! Louis! come to me! 
love me!’? 

The youth started up once more, expecting, in his 
half-wakeful state, to find the old hermit by his side ; 
but he was still alone, and a dead silence reigned 
within the chamber, though all was not silent within 
his soul; for the echoes of that painful voice yet 
sounded there, and the words which had been spoken 
dwelt as palpably upon his sense as though mortal 
lips had uttered them. 

“Dear Vanderthorpe,” he eried, “I will be with 
you very soon. I ought to have come to-day. My 
friends must visit the abbey without me.” 

He could not tell exactly what the hour was, 

though he judged that it must be near morning; and 
as there was no one at present stirring in the inn, he 
rested his head again upon his pillow, feeling sure, if 
he slept, that the first sound of moving feet in tho 
house would arouse him. And he did not misjudge 
his instincts, for ere he had slept # great while a 
slight sound awakened him, and upon arising he 
jfoane the first grey streaks of dawn in the horizon, 
and he heard some one moving below. He dressed 
himself and went down, and having found the stable- 
boy asleep upom a. box-eot in one corner of the bar- 
room, he aroused. him, and went with him to tho 
stable; whieve he saw his horse properly fed. Tho 
landlord: was somewhat surprised when he found the 
cavalier making veady for so early # stavt, and tools it 
upon himself to remunstrate. 

“Why, bless my soul! your friends are expecting 
you to go with them to Dvesham, to-day.. They will 
be here afteryou, and you may depend wpon it, they 
will be sorely disappei if they find! yow gone.” 

* Yow must tell them,” said Louis, “ that business 

-of the: utmost. importance called me away. I did not 
promise them I would go.” 
} * But what busitess can have staried you up so 


? 

“lp is no sudden. start, my good sir. I must see 
one wiiom I should have seen before. The presence 
‘ of my friends ay distracted my thoughts from 
Pmy duty; butit must not be so to-day. I beg you to 
let me have my breakfast as soon as you can, and to 
believe me when I tell you that nothing but the 
most urgent business could call me away from your 
comfortable iun.” 

Without further questioning, the publican went 
about his business, and ere long afterwards Louis was 
called to breakfast ; and when the meal was finished 
his horse was ready. 

“ A pleasant journey, Master Moran, and a success- 
ful termination to your business,” said the host, after 
the cavalier was in his saddle. 

“Thank you: and be sure when I come to Stratford 

ain I shall see you.” 

And with this Louis rode away. The sun was just 
rising above the distant hills as he emerged from the 
town, and the morning was clear and bright. 

As he struck the open road he urged his herse to a 
goodly rate of speed, for the impression was strong 
upon him that all was not right with the hermit. 
He had no great faith in dreams, but the premonition 
he had received seemed to be something more than a 


Come to me if you 


dream. 

At the distance of a few miles from Stratford he 
left the Warwick road and turned into a byway that 
led to the forest, and in half an hour afterwards he 
reached the path where he had met and slain the two 
Roundheads. 

On he sped, and before eight o’clock he pulled up 


before the hermit’s door. He dismounted, and secured 
his horse, and then entered the hut. 

Vanderthorpe lay upon his bed, with his thin hands 
folded upon his bosom, breathing quickly and heavily. 

“Good father, are you ill?” 

The old man started, and lifted himself to his elbow ; 
and when he recognized Louis his eye brightened, and 
a smile broke over his ashen features. 

“Louis, my son! Ob, thank heaven, you have 
come !” 

He tried to put forth his hand, but in doing so his 
head fell back, and the outstretched hand fell upon 
the worn coverlet. 

Louis quickly drew a seat to the bedside, and then 
took the palsied hand in both his own, 

“ Father, what is it ?” 

“TI am very weak, my son—very weak; but I knew 
I should see you agaiu. I knew God would hear my 
prayers. Oh! how [have prayed this night that you 
might come to me.” 

“ And God has heard your prayers,” replied Louis, 
deeply and mysteriously moved. “ He has sent me to 
you that I might nurse you and save you.” 

Vanderthorpe shook his head, 

“ We will not talk of saving now, my dear boy. I 
have not been very sick, but [ am very weak, and 





know that you have come none too soon, In yonder 
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flask there is a potent stimulant. I have saved it for 
this last scene. Get it for me, and poursome of it into 
my cup.” 

Louis arose and got the flask, and when he had 
poured some of its contents into the cup, Vanderthorpe 
drank it. In a little while the effect was perceptible 
in the brightening of the eye, and a quickening of the 
pulse, and shortly afterwards, at his request, the youth 
raised him to a sitting position, bolstering him up 
with the straw pillows. 

“ Now, my boy, let me first hear what you have 
been doing. Mark Waldron has told me that Robert 
Lindsay is dead.” 

** He is, father.” 

“* Heaven rest his soul! I think Robert was a good 
man. But tell me how it was. ‘Tell me all.” 

Thus bidden, Louis went on and told the whole 
story of his adventures, from the time of leaving the 
hut on that early morning to the present time, only 
omitting some of ths conversation he had held with 
Gertrude. The old man listened attentively to the 
end, arid then he raised his hand to his brow, and 
held it there for some moments. 

“ And so Donald Lindsay will be Earl of Clifton,” 
he at length said, letting his hand fall upon the 
coverlet. 

“He will if the Protector has power and authority 
to bestow tlhe title upon him,” returned Louis. 

“If the Protector cannot, I have no doubt that 
Parliament will,” pursued the old man. “ But he 
ray find it an empty title, after all. He has made a 
great mistake. I can see, even from this humble 
ephere, that the power of this Parliament is not long 
to continue. The English people are not satisfied. 
A powerful army, under control of unscrupulous 
fgenerals, may hold them in check for awhile; but the 
time is not far distant when the Protector shall find 
that even his most efficient generals will forsake his 
cause. Do they think that George Monk will be 
longer true to Richard Cromwell when he finds that 
it may be for his interest to serve the house of Stuart? 
if they do think so, then they know him not as I 
imow him. Ah, my boy, Donald Lindsay has made 
amistake. But let him rest as he is. You will not 
veturn to Clifton at present. You have business in 
another direction.” 

“To what business do you allude, father?” 

“Give me more of the cordial, my son. My poor 
frame is so exhausted that it uses up the stimulant 
rapidly.” 

The old man drank again, and after resting awhile 
le made answer to the cavalier’s question. 

“The business upon which I shall send you may 
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[LouIs FINDS THE HERMIT DYING. ] 


be the great business of your life. Time alone can 
determine.” 

“Good father,” cried Louis, again seizirg the old 
man’s hand, “what is all this? Come, come—you 
know the whole story of my life, and why will you 
not tell it tome now! Why should you keep me in 
such suspense? Havel aname? Have I a home? 
In this wide world lives there a human being whom I 
can claim as kindred ?” 

The hermit’s body quivered until the heavy oaken 
frame of his pallet shook, and a big tear gathered 
in his eye and rolled down into the furrows of his 
cheek. 

“ Louis, ask me no more of that. If you love me 
—if ‘you can feel mercy—ask me no more! Iam 
dying—I feel it—I know it. Give me more of the 
cordial.” 

“ There is but little left,” said the youth, as he took 
up the flask and looked into it. 

“There is enough. Let me have what there is.” 

Louis poured out the last of the liquid, and held it 
to the old man’s lips, his own hand trembling the while 
under the intense excitement of the moment. 

“Now, my son,” said Vanderthorpe, after he had 
rested awhile, “you must give me your attention. 
First, unfasten my shirt, and see what you find about 
my neck.” 

Louis did as directed, and replied that he sawa gold 
chain. 

“Take it off, boy—take it off carefully, for I am 
very weak.” 

The youth raised the hermit’s head and slipped off 
the chain, and when he held it in his hand he found 
attached to it a ring of solid gold—a ring that might 
be worn upon the finger—in the upper part of which 
was set a signet of finest beryl. 

“Do you see the signet, boy ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what do you find engraved thereon ?” 

oar held the stone to the light and presently re- 

1ed : 
, “T see a broken tree. There seems to be a bird's 
nest in the part that is falling, but the parent bird and 
its young have spread their wings and are soaring 
aloft.” 

“Right, boy right. Put that chain about your own 
neck, and keep that signet as @ sacred thing. Let me 
see you doit. It is yours now.” 

With trembling hauds Louis opened his vest and his 
shirt, and hung the chain about liis neck. * 

“Now,” pursued Vanderthrope, “listen again. 
Have you ever heard of Simon de Rohan, Abbot of 
Evesham ?” 
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“Yes, my father, I have heard of him often. He 
was one of those mitred sbbots of whom Cromwell 
stood much in fear.” 

“Right, boy; and I think his abbey is now wall 
nigharuin. He is an old man—older than I am; but 
I think he lives. When I am dead you must seek 
him; and when you find him show him that signet, 
and tell him that Vanderthorpe is no more. He will 
then tell you all you wish to know. He will tell you 
the story of my life; and he will direct you fully. 
You need not fear to trust him.” 

“Bat, my father, if the abbot is so old-——” 

“He must be four-score at least, my boy.” 

“Then how do you know that he lives ?” 

“If he is dead, you must find where he died, and 
there you shall meet some one who will hold the 
information for you. He gave me that promise, and! 
know he will keep it.” 

“ Can you tell me where I shall seek him 2” 

“Go first to Evesham. He is not there, but you 
will surely find some one there who——” 

The old man choked, and his voice failed him. 
Louis raised him higher up, and presently he ralliod 
somewhat, though not with the strength of a few 
minutes before. 

“Louis, when I am dead you must bury me. Bury 
me here—by my hut; and be sure that you mark the 
spot so that you can find it again. Bury me, and pray 
for me boby—Oh! pray for me!” 

“Twill! I will! “But, cannot something be doue? 
Have you no——" 

“ Be sure that you mark the spot so that you cal 
find it again! Be sure!” 

The hermit’s mind was wandering, and he seemed 
not to have heard the last words that Louis lad 
spoken. 

“Pray for me! Pray for me!” 

A few moments more, and then, with one last effort, 
the old man withdrew his hand from the grasp that 
had lovingly held it, and threw both his arms about 
the youth’s neck. 

“Oh, my‘son! my son! My own dear, blessed 
boy! Thus—thus—upon the bosom of my nameles# 
child——” 

The arms relaxed their hold, and the head sank for- 
ward upon Moran’s shoulder. Gently the cavalier 
supported the body as he leaned over the bed, and 
when he had laid it back into its old resting-place the 
lips were white and motionless, and the eyes had pus 
on that mysterions glazing which tells that the 
soul shall look ovt from their depths no more fot 


ever! 
(To be continued) 
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SIR JOHN. 


Bry Mrs. Leon Lewis, 
—--<>—_—_ 
CHAPTER III. 
Well, read my cheek, and watch my eye— 
Too strictly schooled are they 
One secret of my soul to show, 
One hidden thought betray. LE. L. 

Oy returning to the drawing-room, after showing 
4 to his apartments, Sir John found Amber await- 
ing him, 

“Well, Amber,” he said, lightly, ‘how do you like 
your new cousin ?” 

Amber hesitated, and a shadow passed over her 
ace. s 

“I-I hardly know,” she said. ‘I don’t know 
much of the world, father, and I supposo Mr. Long- 
ley is good. OF course, he must be good, being your 
Cousin: 

“Not necessarily,” returned the baronet, with a 
suile at the unconscious compliment to himself. ‘‘ My 
relatives are not all perfect, any more than other 
People’s. Jasper’s father was a sad scapegrace, and 
made ducks and drakes of his property, notwith- 
= that he was my owncousin!” And again he 

ued, 

“How do you like your cousin a?” asked the 
girl, thoughtfully. . — 

Very well indeed, Amber. He is intelligent, well 
tducated, and extremely polished, He will be a great 
addition to our little home-circle; and then he plays 
0 splendidly !” 

: “Yes, he does play well,” said Amber. “ Even when 

y in London, and went to all those grand concerts 
id recitations of celebrated performers with you, 
= did not hear better music—none with more 
soul in it. ‘Yes, he must be a good man, or he couldn't 
play as he does.” 


Amber blushed, and Sir John 
the poten in her kindling poi ae Ty 
wid (e208 think so little of Jasper, my darling,” he 
Vite hi T & pause, “ perhaps you would rather not in- 
( tis sister to Courtney Hall ?” 
Oh, I "'s hoe to come !” cried the girl wih en- 
, id you notice, that . Longle: 
~ she was fair-haired ? = gpm she is raln. 
Tsball love her! Her name is pretty too 











[BLANCHE AND JASPER ARRANGE THEIR PLANS. ] 


—Blanche! And Blanche means ‘ white,’ you know, 
and she must be a perfect darling ; and I know I shall 
love her!” 

“You are neither coherent nor logical, my dear,” 
returned Sir John, with a laugh, “‘ but you are warm- 
hearted and loving, which is all that is required. 
Blanche shall come, since you desire it—if she will. 
If she should turn out to be a fashion-loving and 
affected young lady, I have no fears of her spoiling 


ou. 

“Oh, but she won't be,” declared Amber, who had 
made up her mind that the unknown Blanche was a 
paragon of goodness, although she would have found 
it impossible to explain the reason for such a belief. 
“T am sure she must be worthy of her name, papa. I 
hope she is beautiful, for I do love beauty; but, after 
all, beauty of form and feature are nothing compared 
to beauty of mind and soul——” 

“Very true, you wise little Solomon !” said Sir John, 
looking tenderly upon the girl, who, in his sight, com- 
bined all the beauties of which she spoke. ‘ And so,” 
he added, “you don’t object to what I purpose doing 
for these young cousins of mine?” 

“Object? Why, what an idea! Why should [ 
object, dear papa?” 

They were in the midst of a pleasant conversa- 
tion when Jasper Longley re-entered the drawing- 
room. 

He had dressed himself in the most fashionable style 
and in the best taste, and looked even more dandsome 
than in his travelling suit. 

“Dressed so soon, Jasper?” exclaimed Sir John. 
“ You have prompt and punctual habits, I see—like 
all the Courtneys! You are just in time for dinner, I 
believe !” 

He was, indeed, for at that moment dinner was an- 
nounced. The baronet led the way to the dining- 
room, and Jasper, giving Amber his arm, followed 
close behind him, 

The dining-room was a large and lofty apartment, 
adorned with paintings from the hands of masters, 
with deep bay-windows at the sides, and with a 
beautifully frescoed ceiling. The carpet was rich 
and dark, and the furniture was of massive ma- 
hogany. 

he table gave a sort of lightness and grace to the 
room, being liberally spread jwith sparkling crystal 
and glittering silver upon a cloth of snowy damask, 
and om delicate Sévres dishes were heaped with dainty 
viands, 

In one of the bay-windows, looking out upon the 
splendid gardens of Courtney Hull, stood Mrs. George, 
arrayed in a rustling black silk. 











She came forward on the entrance of the baronet, 
and was introduced to Jasper as the faithful and 
honoured friend of the family. 

After dinner, the party, including Mrs. George, re- 
turned to the drawing-room, where a pleasant evening 
was spent in conversation and a musical entertainment, 
Amber and Jasper singing together. 

“ You have a beautiful voice!” exclaimed Longley, 
when they had finished their first duet. “ It is so 
sweet and so flexible, yet so rich!” 

He tried her voice in different styles of singing, and 
his admiration of it increased, until he declared it 
actually marvellous, with which compliment the baro- 
net was greatly delighted. 

“ A nice young man—a true gentleman!” whispered 
Sir John to Mrs. George. ‘“ He’s a real Courtney !” 

At a late hour the party separated, and the Hall was 
soon after wrapped in darkness, 

At breakfast the next morning, the baronet said: 

“ We must look about the country a little to-day, 
Jasper. Suppose we all write to Blanche directly, and 
after despatching the letters, lave a ride?” 

“T would like it very much indeed!” declared 
Jasper. 

This decision meeting with favour, the trio ad- 
journed to the library, and proceeded to write the 
letters to Blanche Longley. 

The apartment was rather unique in some respects, 
although its furniture was of the orthodox oak and 
green. The shelves were well-laden with choice 
works, which were protected with a long succession 
of glass doors, and these carved shelves covered two 
sides of the large apartment. At one end were two 
bay-windows, at the other end were hung maps, 
interspersed with a picture or two. An oaken table 
in the centre of the room was covered with maps, 
papers, &c., and was provided with deep drawers 
aronnd it, 

Sir John seated his guest at this table. 

Amber retreated to one of the bay-windows, where, 
behind the green curtains, stood a little French table 
with a costly little writing-desk upon it—her own 
private property. Here, buried in the depths of an 
easy chair, in front of the low desk, with a view of 
the smooth lawn and park before her wandering 
vision, Amber proceeded to indite her epistle. 

There was no tinted paper in her well-furnished 
desk, for Amber, unlike most young ladies, was rather 
fastidious in regard to her letters. They were always 
written upon ths heaviest and whitest of paper, with 
her initials stamped in. the corner, and were alwa 
enclosed in large wide envelopes, sealed with 
clearest vermillion wax. 
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This particular letter seemed to her to require much 
care in the preparation. She headed one sheet with 
“Dearest Blanche,” then concluded that to be too 
familiar, and chided herself into a more formal address. 
After a long time, she succeeded in suiting herself, 
and finished her letter. ‘ 

When she came from her nook, she found that the 
baronet and Jasper had completed their tasks, and 
were engaged in conversation. 

“ My letter is written, papa,” she said, “‘ but I don’t 
know Miss Blanche’s address. If you'll direct it and 
seal it for me, I'll run up and dress for my ride !” 

The baronet assented, and Amber withdrew. 

The three letters were addressed and sealed, and Sir 
John then ordered the horses to be brought around, 
and Jasper and he separated, going to their own apart- 
ments. 

In a short time the trio met on the front steps, by 
which the grooms were waiting with the horses, and 
they then mounted and set out for the village. 

Amber looked well on horseback, with her reddish- 
brown curls, surmounted by a low-crowned hat with 
a long waving plume, and in her close-fitting green 
cloth dress. She rode well too, with a fearless grace. 

Their way led through fieldsof billowy green, along 
pleasant roads bordered by beautiful hedges, under 


the shade of ing trees, until they finally came 
to the rural village of ey. finished 
It was a lazy little v e, but the late intro- 


duction of # railway-station had given it more the 
air of business and bustle than it had ever before 
enjoyed. The manners and customs of the people 
were quite primitive, which perhaps accounted for the 
fact that of late quite a number of seekers 
had come to Hepney in the summer. 

The village street was quite deserted when thetrio 
code up to the Crown Inn and dismounted. 

“Tll go and match my wools over the way,” said 
Amber, “while you gentlemen post the letters. I 
shall be occupied only a few minutes.” 

She gathered up her skirt and flitted across the 
narrow street, and within the portals of a small dingy 
shop. 

Sir John then conducted his relative to the 
office, and delivered the missives into the hands 
post-mistress, saying, as they re-entered the street: 

“If you've no objection to walking on to the Crown 
alone, Jasper, I will step across here to give an order 
to one of my tradesmen. My doing so will save a 
journey for some one else !” 

..Jasper asserted that] he would as soon go on alone, 
and the baronet, promising to follow him without delay, 
departed on his errand. 

“ This is the very opportunity I wanted !” thought 
Longley, as he hastened back to the inn. “ Now, if I 
manage my cards properly, I may find out something 
more about this mystery of Amber’s. If the mystery 
is knowa to any one in Hepney, I dare say the land- 
lord of the Crown knows all about it.” 

Arrived at the inn, he entered the cool, shaded little 
parlour, whither he was immediately followed by Mr. 
Goss. 

Jasper recognized him immediately as the baronet’s 
visitor of the previous evening, and as the landlord 
had now on a big white apron, he was instantly aware 
of his vocation. 

“ You are the landlord of the Crown, I suppose?” 
he said, inquiringly. 

“Tam, sir,” replied Mr. Goss, with # deep bow. 
“ You are Sir John’s visitor, sir? Won't you haye 
something, sir ?” 

“ A glass of lemonade,” was the reply. 

Mr. Goss brought it. 

“A fine country this,” remarked Jasper, as he 
sipped the cooling liquid. “ Sir John has a magnifi- 
cent estate !” 

“ He has, indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Goss, enthusi- 
astically. “ And there’s no one in the kingdom, sir, 
better deserves his prosperity than Sir John Courtney. 
He's always doing good, and everybody loves him, 
sir. Indeed, they love the whole family, Mr. Ralph, 
and Miss Amber ot ‘ 

“Miss Amber? Ah, yes—but then she isn't a 
Courtney, you know ?” 

“She is regarded as a Courtney,” responded Mr. 
Goss. “And I take it she will be one one of these 
days,” he added, shrewdly. 

“Perhaps so. My cousin—Sir John is my cousin— 
has confided to me his plans for her,” said Jasper, 
emptying his glass. “Poor child! I hopethat strange 
woman may never claim her——” 

“T hope so, too,” said Mr. Goss, as his guest paused. 
“Tt’s my opinion the woman is no more her mother 
thanIam! If she is, why did she fly as she did? 
She was poorly dressed while the poor baby had on 
@ hundred pounds’ worth of diamonds! The woman 
didn’t stop at my inn—she knew better! She fancied 
no one would question her about the child or herself 
in the servants’ room at the Hall, but she found her- 
self mistaken !” 

Jasper listened eagerly to this speech, running over 


the 
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the points of it in his mind, although he seemed to be 
but barely interested in the subject. 

A few exclamations from him, and a few artfully- 
put questions, placed him in possession of the mystery, 
so far as known to the loquacious landlord. 

“A stolen child! A diamond necklace with initials 
on it,” he thought, after sending Mr. Goss for more 
lemonade, “ costly robes and lace! It seems to me 
that I have heard a story somewhere that would fit 
into this! Amber is sixteen, and—why, that child 
would be about sixteen, if alive! Perhaps she is the 
same!” 

a. this moment the object of his soliloquy entered 

e ur, 

“You are waiting, I sec, Mr. Longley ?” she said. 
“ Where's papa ?” 

“He went into one of the shops, Miss Amber, to 
see a tradesman, I believe. Did yousuit yourself with 
your wools ?” 

“ Yes, thank you,” said Amber, going to one of the 
windows, and looking out. 

“ms watched her, as she stood there, with a 
Strangely eager gaze. 

Her white wide forehead, the shape of her features, 
the shade of her hair, now glittering in the sunlight 
like spun gold, her magnificent eyes, even her lithe, 
slender form, all were noted by him, and when he had 
his survey, he muttered : 

“She is that child! I know it!” 

“ Did you speak, Mr. Longley ?” asked Amber, turn- 
ing her iead, having heard a faint murmur from his 
ips. 
Jasper immediately recovered his self-possessivu. 

“T was wondering,” he said, quietly, “what could 
keep Sir John so long——” 

“He is here!” said the baronet himself, entering 
the room. “I offer my apologies for having been gone 
solong. The horses are waiting at the door.” ; 

Amber came forward, took his arm, and he led her 
to the door, per omg tod to mount, his: mammer, as it 
always was to Mer, of chivalric devotion. 

The gentlemen then mownted, bowed to Mr. Goss, 
and the little party set out om their return to the 


The manner of Jasper Longley was very pleasant, 
he exerting himself to the utmost to be agreeable. He 
succeeded so well in his efforts that the baronet’s 
favourable opinion of him was greatly increased, and 
Amber reproved herself for her unreasoning and in- 
stinctive distrust of him. 

When Jasper had entered his own rooms after 
their arrival at the hall, and locked the door behind 
him, there was astrangely exultant look on his dark 
face, and he muttered : 

“T have solved the mystery of Amber's birth, I am 
positively certain! The singular resemblance to— 
to the lady whose child was stolen, cannot be a 
mere accident! Besides, Amber was stolen! Amber 
knows little of men, and I can win her affections I am 
sure. She hasa romantic passion for Ralpb, whom 
she hasn’t seen for years; but give her a reality in 
place of the ideal, and she will yield!. The real 
Jasper Longley is better than the ideal Ralph. I 
must begin immediately to lay siege to her heart by 
the most delicate attentions! Of. course, I shall not 
unveil this mystery of her birth until she becomes my 


wife! 


CHAPTER IV. 


O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a flend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh 2 
Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So fairly bound? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace. Shakespeare. 

Tue remainder of the week passed, as the baronet 
had planned, in making Jasper acquainted with 
his relatives and the neighbouring country. They 
had a ride to the beach, taking a luncheon with 
them to eat in the shade of the rocks, and a sail upon 
the German Ocean. They rode over the estates of the 
baronet, and Jasper was astonished at their extent 
and beauty. The heavy growth of timber, that had 
withstood the storms of centuries, excited his particu- 
lar admiration. 

Early in the following week, Jasper entered upon 
his duties as music-teacher to Amber. His‘teaching 
was in the form of suggestions, and his manner was 
so gentle, so full of a subtle, imperceptible flattery, 
that the young girl grew to like him, thinking 
him to be as frank and honest as she was her- 
self. 

One afternoon at the latter end of the week, Sir John, 
Amber, and Jasper, were sitting upon the shady porch 
at the east side of the Hall. Amber sat at her father’s 
feet, with her head resting against his knee, while his 
hands played over her soft hair. Jasper sat near, 
braiding some spears of grass together. 

“So you think my little Amber here is a great 
musical genius?” said Sir John. “I can’t tell you 





| what I think about it before her,” and he smiled, “bat 


| 





——$—— ——_, 
I om satisfied that you are an excellent instragto; for 
her!” 

“ Thank you, cousin,” responded Jasper, 
pleased at the compliment. “I shall do 
deserve your good opinion !” 

After a brief pause, the baronet said : 

“ It's over a week since we wrote to Blanche, j; 
is certainly time we had a reply to our letters, isn’t j 
Jasper ?” , 

“It is—and I cannot see why we don't got on. 
Sir John, There may be a letter now at Ho, 
ney —” P 

“T sent over to the office an hour ago,” responded 
the baronet. “It is time the lad had returned, Ah! 
there he comes now ?” ‘ 

The next moment @ ho rode up to the porch 
dismounted, and handed ‘the letter-bag to j, 
baronet, amd then went off with his steed ~ tho 
we lifted her head, 

Amber opened the with b 
fingers, and drew outa couple of ia and pion 

One of the letters was addressed to the 

Tats reel tiemis 

none for me!’ im @ disappointe] 
we “Maybe they’re not fron 
-at the delicate style of Italian chirography 


A 
and the Pasig post-mark showed Jasper that the letters 
were sister. 


“y read ming, ” said Sir John, cut 
it opem with his deers B33 “ See, it is to 

rt ag hey me: ude ar 

1 not prove very ac it bei 

of thanks to the baronet for his rape lips, 

tired of Paria, am@ longing for the society 

but @ day for her azrivalsi 


not 
Hall. ; 
sister leaves it quite ee, im ber letter 
‘ we may ys” said the Daron 
over the totes te Ambers keeping. “Is ih 
ite with you, Jasper?” 

* Yes, sir—she says she oe to be here to-mor- 
os Sheis delighted at the prospect of her visit 
Would you like to see the letter?” 

He handed it as he spoke to Sir John. 

In his letter to his sister, Jasper had written her 
very confidentially of his plans for her and himself, 
had instructed her how to comport herself towards the 
baronet on her arrival, and detailed how she might 
win either Sir John ‘or his son, but in Blanche’s 
reply there was not the faintest allusion to thes 
subjects! 

It was a very sisterly letter, teeming with fond ex- 
pressions, stating that she had received the “ dear 
letters ” from Courtney Hall, and should be glad to 
visit its inmates. 

“She is very cautious, or she didn’t get my letter,” 
thought Jasper. “It is best to be careful, though!” 

To Amber’s fastidious taste; the letters were not 
well got up, for though the.paper was of the finest, it 
had a faint rose tinge and was redolent of a delicala 
perfume. 

She did not think of criticising it, however, it was 
too precious to be commented upon! She put hers ia 
her pocket, and returned Jasper’s to him. 

“She does not say what train to-morrow, Jasper,” 
observed Sir John, “but of course she will come 1 
the afternoon. We will all go over in the carriage 
welcome her !” 

Before Jasper could reply, Sir John’s attention aud 
his own were diverted by the opening of the lodge 
gates. And then acarriage well laden with trunks 
came rolling up the drive. 

“It is Blanche herself!” exclaimed Longley, 
springing to his feet. “The dear girl has surprised 
us ” 


evidently 
my best to 


Amber's heart fluttered like a caged bird as she took 
the baronet’s extended arm and went with him su 
Jasper around to the front entrance, and there awaitel 
the arrival of the visitor. ‘ 

The carriage rolled up, a head covered withs 
fashionable bonnet looked out of the window, sui 
Jasper went to the carriage-door and helped out ils 
chief occupant. : 

She was Blanche Longley, and was accompanied by 
her maid. 1 

The baronet gave the brother and sister time to 
embrace, and then came forward with Amber leaning 
on his arm. 7 

Jasper went through the necessary introductious 
between his sister and relatives, and the baronet 
led the way into the hall, sending a servant. to atte 
Miss Longley’s luggage, and to her maid. 

“ This is a happy surprise, Blanche,” said Sir ow 
in a glow of pleasure. ‘*We have but just revel’ 
your letters and expected you to-morrow.” e 

“T intended to surprise you,” said Miss Long): 
in i- silvery tone. “What a lovely place Courtney 
Halt is!” 

“T hope you will find itso lovely that you : 
stay here a long time,” observed Sir Jobn, plesssa*y: 
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ep ote 
little Amber here is perfectly delighted at 
ospect of having you for a friend and com- 


a“ My 
the pr 
panion ‘ r 

Amber had been gazing at the new-comer in a sort 


ndering delight, which was increased as the 
com lady jaid off her bonnet. j : J 
Blanche Longley was of medium height, with a 
slender and well-rounded form, and was as graceful 
asasylph. Her complexion was delicately fair, and 
her wealth of golden curls, her soft blue eyes, sha- 
dowed by golden lashes, her tiny scarlet lips and 
classic features, made up @ picture as rare agit was 


sine this is Amber—cousin Amber ?” said Blanche, 
as shein turn regarded Amber. “You don’t know 
how glad I was to get your darling letter! I love 
you already, cousin !” 4 

Amber blushed under this address, but felt her 
heart warm towards her new friend. 

“Shall I show you to your rooms?” she said. 
“You would like to exchange your travelling-dress, 

erhaps?” 

“Thank you, yes.” 

Taking her bonnet, Blanche took Amber’s arm in 
her own, and they left tha room together. 

“See what a liking they have taken to each other 
already!” exclaimed the delighted baronet, when they 
had gone. “A couple of innocent young girls 
like Amber and Blanche don’t take long to get ac- 
quainted !” ‘ 

Jasper only smiled. 

Amber led her guest upstairs to the east wing, 
and ushered her into a splendid suite of rooms, 
saying : 

“ These are your rooms, Miss———” 

“Not Miss,” intetrupted Blanche, “but cousin: I 
am your cousin, you know, dear. Or, if Iam not 
now, Jasper wrote me that I shall be! How you 
blush, you sensitive darling. What pleasant rooms 
these are! Did you select them for me ?” 

“Yes,” returned Amber. “They are near mine. 
Iam glad you like them!” 

Blanche glided through the rooms, scanning every- 
thing, noticing that her luggage was in her dressing- 
room, and finally said : 

“Now show me your rooms, Amber. I want to 
see where they are, so that Ican run in and have'a 
chat with you when I am tired of myself.” 

Amber complied with the request, and led her visi- 
tor across the corridor to a pleasant sitting-room, with 
bay-windows that were like small rooms. 

“This is my sitting-room,” she said. 

Blanche saw the little basket of wools in one of the 
windows, a bit'of embroidery on an inlaid table, a 
guitar in the corner, and the other: evidences of femi- 
nine occupation. She also noticed that the furniture was 
more modern than that in the rooms allotted to her, 
and that the paintings were those of celebrated artists. 

As if Amber knew of the thoughts passing in her 
mind, she said : 

“Papa arranged my rooms to suit himself, Blanche. 
We went to London last year, and when we got home 
I found the roonis as they are now, ' Of course, ‘Mrs. 
George attended to it—she loves to get up little sur- 
prises !” 

“Mrs. George? “Who is she?” 

“Our housekeeper and my dear friend,” replied 
Amber. “She has been a mother to me sincemamma 
—Lady Courtney, you know—died !” 

Blanche looked into the pretty bed-room, and the 
bath-room beyond, with its white ‘marble bath and 
rose-coloured carpeting, and then returned to ‘the 
sitting-room. ’ 

“You ought to be very happy here, Amber,” she 
said. “We shall take a great deal of comfort to- 
gether, shall we not ?” 

Amber expressed an affirmative belief. 

“And now I suppose I must dress for dinner,” ‘said 
Blanche. ‘“ What time do you dine?” 

“ At six.” 

“ And it is now half-past four,” remarked Blanche, 
consulting her wateb, “I must hasten, then, for I 
Want to see my cousin again before dinner.” 


Amber conducted! her visitor back to her own’ 


ee where Miss Longley touched ‘her bell, 
g: 

“Tam really fatigued after my ride, so I think I 
shall sleep a little before dinner, as I have time. 

_ Amber left the room, meeting Miss Longley’s maid 
in the passage, 

Ou returning to the drawing-room, Amber ex- 
= the pleasure she felt in her new acquaintance, 
aud both the baronet and Jasper rejoiced in the fact, 
although with different motives, 

: In the course of an hour, Blanche made her appear- 

"Be looking extremely bright and pretty. 

“~ after, dinner was announced, and the baronet 
= er his arm, conducting her to the dining-room, 
ollowed by Amber and Jasper. 
= George, having a head-ache, withdrew to her 
apartment when the: repast was finished, aud 





the others returned to the drawing-room, where 
Blanche managed to monopolize the baronet’s atten- 
tion throughout the evening, while Jasper devoted 
himself to Amber. 

At a moderately late hour'the party broke up, each 
member retiring to his or her own rooms. 

On entering her sitting-room, Blanche rang for 
her maid, who speedily answered her summons. 

She was a prim, quiet-looking woman, who moved 
about with noiseless steps, rarely speaking except 
when spoken to. 

“Help me off with my dress, Loson,” exclaimed 
Blanche, with pretty impcriousness. “How clumsy 
youare! Itseems to take you a long time to get 
used to my ways!” 

‘My lady forgets that I have only been in her 
service two days,” meekly replied the maid. 

“Very true, but it isn’t necessary to mention the 
fact,” said Blanche. ‘There! the dréss is off! Now 
fetch me my wrapper and slippers !” 

The delicate silk dress, with its azure trimmings, 
was removed and tossed carelessly upon a sofa, and 
Blanche donned a pale blue merino dressing-gown 
handed her by her maid, and then seated herself 
while Loson struggled_to get off the tight-fitting 
boots from her smal! feet. The task was at length 
accomplished, a pair of easy slippers replaced the 
boots, and Blanche said : : 

“You may go now, Loson. Iam going to sit up 
awhile, and will ring when I want you!” 

The maid bowed and withdrew. 

Blanche then nestled her feet upon a footstool, 
leaned back in her chair, and appeared to be awaiting 
a visit. 

She had not long to wait—a knock soon sounding 
upon her door. 

In answer to.her invitation to enter, Jasper walked 
into the room. 

“You haven’t retired yet, I sea?” he observed, 
closing the door behind him. “I came up for a little 
chat with you, Blanche. Did you get my letter ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Blanche, “I got it, and fortunately 
for you I did. Suppose any one else had’ got it? 
Just think how impradent you were to trust such 
secrets to the post!” 

“ But it had to: be done, sister mine, else now’ could 
I ever have tempted you from your gay Paris life to 
a hum-drum existence here? No plain invitation 
would have brought you !” 

“Yes, a plain invitation would!” returned Blanche. 
“T am tired of Paris, and longing for a change. I 
shall like it here, I dare say.” 

“Tired of Paris?” repeated Jasper. “ You—the 
gay and petted belle—tired of Paris? I don’t under- 
stand it!” 

“You needn’t attempt it,” said his sister. 

“Well, I suppose it’s a woman’s capriciousness,” 
remarked Jasper, quite convinced that there was a 
reason for his sister’s conduct. “ By the way, you’ve 
written me nothing lately about your admirer, Lord 
Claonville. Did he propose ?” 

Blanche’s face grew deathly pale, and she shaded it 
with her hand, lest Jasper should discover its pallor. 

“Nonsense,” she said, her voice somewhat husky. 
“T but filled out my letters with idle gossip!” 

“But, Blanche,” persisted her brother, convineed 
that something was wrong in his sister’s manner. 
“This Lord Claonville pretended to be an English 
nobleman, did he not? There is no name like his 
in the English peerage.” 

“T never said there was!” 

“You said he-was an English nobleman, who was 
in ill health, and did not frequent society. Those 
were your words.” 

“ Well, those-were his words to me. I see nothing 
in them to talk about. No doubt the fellow is an 
imposter. In fact, he was proved so, and shut out of 
the very little society he was fortuuate enough to get 
into!” 

Blanche’s voice was quite faint as she spoke, and 
slie kept her face concealed from view. 

“Blanche,” said her brother, persuasively, “I am 
sure you have a seérét. Confide in me. Tell me all 
that has oceupied you during the last four years——” 

‘What if 1 have or have not a secret ?” interrupted 
Blanche, ignoring his last sentence. ‘* You—every- 
body has secrets! Mine are my own, and if I have 
any I shall keep them to myself !” 

“Very well, then, let the past go. Let us talk of 
the present. How do you like’ your new friends at 
Courtney Hall ?” 

“*T don’t like that Amber a bit,” was the reply— 
“the homely, childish thing ! 

“ Sir John intends her to marry his son,” remarked 
Jasper. “ He is educating her to.become ‘mistress of 
the Hall, and the bride of ‘Ralph. ‘As Ralph ‘hasn’t 
seen her for four years, I thought you might captivate 
him. You must secure either the father or the son. 
By the way, Sit John was very attentive to you this 
evening, talking all the time. You have evidently 
made a good impression upon him !” 





“ Perhaps so,” said Blauche, “ but his talk was all 
of Ralph and Amber. He praised her until I was sick 
of hearing her name. He kept talking about her 
under pretence of making me love her!” 

“ But you were very affectionate to her-——” 

“Very likely. \_I/don’t mean all 1 say, any moro 
than you do.” 

“ You have made.a fast friead of Amber by your 
caresses. Keep it, Blanche—win all ‘hearts here by 
your gentleness and sweetness, and be the next Lady 
Courtney !” 

“T will,” declared Blanche, compressing her lips. 
“Tn fact, I must dé something, Jasper. I have about 
run through with what money I had, and I must re- 
cruit my fortunes here. By the way, who is‘Amber ? 
Is she a Courtney ?” 

Jasper replied by telling his sister the story he had 
gathered from Mr. Goss, and carefully omitting all 
mention of the clue he believed himself to ‘have at- 
tained to her history and the secret of her birth, 

“A foundling ?” then ejaculated Blanche. “A 
nameless nobody? When Iam mistress here, she'll 
have to go!” 

“T haye taken a fancy to the girl, Blanche,” said 
her brother, with assumed carelessness. “She will 
be a beauty one of these days, aad I would be happy 
to make her Mrs. Jasper Longley. I want you 
to praise me to her—in the most delicate manner, 
you know !” 

“You mean to marry her?” exclaimed Blanche. 
“Why, Sir John will cast her off very likely, if she 
refuses to wed his son, and what could you do with- 
out money? How could you support her?” 

“Sir John will never cast her off, Blanche, let her 
marry whom she will,” said Jasper, quietly. “ And 
marry her I shall. You have your secrets, and I have 
mine. I'll help you to marry either Sir John or his 
son, and you must assist my marriage with Amber.” 

“Agreed! But I can’t say I like yourchoice. She 
is too outspoken, too frank for me, too childlike alto- 
gether to suit my taste. But if she suits you, | sup- 
pose that is all that is necessary. By the way, Sir 
John said that you give music lessons to Amber!” 

“Tdo. My funds got low, as yours did, and in de- 
spair I came up here, presumiag on my second-cousin- 
ship to the baronet. Ie received me well, and I 
offered myself as Amber's music-master. I get five 
hundred a year for my services.” 

“Five hundred! That is good! When I am 
Lady Courtney, you shall have a handsome sum 
yearly, Jasper, particularly if you aid me in becoming 
50.” 


“You brought a large number of trunks, containing, 
I suppose, a fashionable and handsome wardrobe ?” in- 
quired Jasper, smiling at his sister’s promise. 

“Yes. I waited the week to get some of the latest 
styles. And so it is settled that we are to help each 
other to the best of our abilities ?” 

“Tt is. You are to gain and keep Amber's friend- 
ship, for her will is law here—are to try to make her 
love me, in conjunction with my own exertions, 
and are to try your fascinations upon Sir John in 
the interval that must elapse before the arrival of 
Ralph !” 

“And you must further my plans as I shall di- 
rect!” declared Blanche. “Everything being agreed 
upon, it only remains to act. I shall begin to play my 
réle in the morning !” 

After a little further conversation, they separated, 
and Blanche retired to her couch to plan her course of 
conduct for the morrow. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Srrona Womay.—One of the marvels of May 


‘Fair, in its latest revival, was the performanee of a 


strong woman, the wife of a Frenchman, exhibited in 
a house in Sun Court, Shepherd’s Market. The fol- 
lowing account is given by John Carter, and may be 
relied on, as Carter was born and passed his youthful 
days in Piccadilly (Carter's Statuary). Te tells us 
that a blacksmith’s anvil being procured from White 


Horse Street, with three of the men, they brought it 


up, and placed it on the floor of the exhibition-room. 
The woman was short, but most beautifully and deli- 
eately formed, and of a most lovely countenance. She 
first let down her hair (a light auburn), of a leugth 
descending to her knees, which she twisted round the 
projecting part of the anvil, and then, with seeming 
ease, lifted the ponderous mass some inches from the 
floor. After this, a bed was placed in the middle of the 
room; when, reclining on her back, and uncovering 
ber bosom, the husband ordered the smiths to place 
thereon the anvil, and forge upon it a horse-shoe! 
This they obeyed, by taking frum the fire a red-hot 
piece of iron, and, with their forging hammers, com- 
pleting the shoe with the same migat and indifference 
as when in the shop at tlieir constant labour. The 
prostrate fair one seemed to eudure this with the 
greatest composure, talking and singing during the 


| whole process; then, with an effort, which, to the 
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bystanders, appeared supernatural, she cast the anvil 
from off her body, jumping up at the same moment 
with extreme gaiety, and without the least discompo- 
sure of her dress or person. That there was no trick 
or collusion was obvious from the evidence; the spec- 
tators stood about the room with Carter’s family and 
friends; the smiths were strangers to the Freachman, 
but known to Carter, the narrator: She next placed 
her naked feet on a red-liot salamander, without in- 
jury, the wonder of which was, however, understood 
even at that time.—Romance of London. By John 
Timbs, F.S.A. 


THE PANTHER’S DEN. 


“Take good care of my boy,” said the fond 
mother, as she saw her only son stepping into a canoe 
with an old hunter, to take his first lesson in wood- 
craft. 

“ Never fear for the boy. Burt Hammond haint 
the one to lead him inter danger,” was the cheery 
response. “I'll bring him back safe and sound, ef J 
die for it.” 

“No, don’t fear, mother,” also answered Harry 
Curtiss. “I'll be very careful,” and he waved the 
slender paddle around his head in farewell as tho 
light bark shot into the little lake upon which the 
log-cabin of the settler had been built. 

Everything was new and wonderful to the boy 
just verging into his eighteenth year. But a few 
months previeusly his parents had moved from an 
eastern city into the almost unbounded wilderness, 
For miles around the inhabitants were sparse indeed, 
and with the exception of the old hunter, whose home 
had been for years on the banks of the beautiful lake, 
they rarely had seen visitors. 

Very much, however, had the homely but prac- 
tical knowledge of Burt Hammond benefitted them, 
and at once he and the boy became fast friends. 

Occupied in the requirements of their new home, no 
previous opportunity could be found for the long- 
talked-of hunt, and now, fairly afloat upon the almost 
sleeping lake, the heart of the boy beat with happiness 
such as he had never known in city life. 

“Thar!” said the hunter as he rested on his oars 
fora moment. “Thar! ye never saw anything to 
beat that before inall yer born days,” and he pvwinted 
to the shores that framed the glassy waters with 
gold and vermillion foliage. 

“ That is trae. You know I have always lived 
among brick walls. No, I never saw such glorious 
autumn colouring before.” 

“Wal, I have, often, and yet it is beautiful ter me. 
Thar whar a painter feller here some years ergo that 
tried ter copy it. He did pooty well tu, but arter all 
it wasn’t era primin ter Natur. I'll tell yeu what, 
boy, thar haint no painter like God,” 

Coming from such a source the reverant words 
fell upon both ears and heart of Harry Curtiss with 
far more force than if they had been uttered by edu- 
cated lips amid other surroundings, and for a time 
they floated on in silence. 

Suddenly, however, the stillness was broken by a 
sharp cry and a low, plaintive howl, and Hammond 
dropped the paddles, seized his rifle, and prepared it 
for immediate use. 

“ What is it, Burt?” asked Harry, almost under his 
breath. 

“A painter, boy!” 

“A painter? Isee no one.” 

“Nor I nuther, but that is one prowlin’ round 
just as sure as shootin’.” 

“ But why should you be afraid of a painter? Surely 
ne man would harm us?” 

“Man! It haint er man I’m talkin’ about.” 

“Notaman? You said it was a painter.” 

“So it am, boy—so it am, but er painter is a 
beast.” 

“TI don’t understand.” 

“Well, cume ter think, I reckon yeur folks call 
it er panther, but all ou us hunters call it er 
painter.” 

“ A panther, Burt.” 

“Yes, and we'll have ter look sharp ter night. | 
haint heard one of ther critters eround ferer long time, 
and he hain’t arter no good, I kin tell yer.” 

“ We cannot be in danger here.” 

“No, not on ther water, but I'll miss my guess ef we 
don’t hear ther gentleman ergin when we camp. They 
er prowlin’ varments these ar painters—spry as er cat 
and smart as er steel trap. But we'll e’en go ter ther 
other side of ther lake, and so give him er long run ef 
he’s bent on following us. I’ve had more’n one 
scrimmage with them in my time, and don’t fancy it 
overly well.” 

For a time their thoughts naturally turned to the 
panther and his habits, but soon the vast number of 
water fowl attracted their attention, and evening 
found them many miles from home, with their canoe 
well laden. 


“ Where shall we camp, Burt?” asked Harry. “It 
looks as if it might storm, and——” 

“An old hunter like me allers calcerlates whar he is 
er goin’ ter sleep. Thar is er little cabin hereabouts, 
that I built myself, and many’s ther night it has given 
me 8 shelter:” 

And he turned the canoe into a little cove. 

“ T gee no cabin, Burt.” 

“ Nor I yet.” 

And he shoved the bark through a thicket of wil- 
lows and alders into a brook, and then, with a silent 
laugh pointed out the promised shelter. 

“It’s allers best, Harry, to keep yer home kinder hid, 
fer thar may be eyes lookin’ for yer that it whar 
better to keep blind. :It haint so much nowasit whar 
in Ingin time; but still, it ar allors a good plan to be 
private.” 

“ But there are no Indians around now.” 

“No, nor er settler within twenty miles—that is, on 
this side thar lake. But git some dry wood and build 
er fire in ther old hut, while I’m fixin’ ther canoe an 
dressin’ some of ther ducks. I reckon you must be 
hungry by this time.” 

* Indeed, I am.” 

Soon the glowing fire lighted up tho little cabin, and 
the two hunters were busy in the mysteries of their 
woodland cuisine. Soon, too, the meal was concluded, 
for hunger waits not for ceremony, or dainty sauces 
to tempt the appetite. 

“Now, Burt,” said Harry, “ we are going to shoot 
deer to-night. You remember you promised me you 
would.” 

“ Wal, so I did, but thar’s many er promise that’s 
never kept, and I reckon this ar will be one of them 
ter nigat.” 

“ If we cannot hunt, then, tell me about the fight 
with the panther, as you promised me you would this 
morning.” 

“ Another promise? Wal, it's many years ago 
since I first settled on this ar lake. Ther country was 
very wild then, and ther Ingins and beasts plenty. It 
war erbout as much as yer scalp whar worth ter be out 
arter night, and——” 

“My heavens! what is that?” interrupted the 
boy, in a quick, startled voice. 

“Ther painter! Shut the door, quick! Thank 
goodness we haint campia in ther open woods.” 

The door was closed, and for a long time they lis- 
tened without speaking. Without the trees rattled 
and the wind soughed through their branches. Ever 
and anon the plaintive, almost human cry of the 
panther washeard. That cry so like the wailing of a 
child that many an ear has been deceived. And so 
it was with Harry. 

“ But this is not the voice of a beast, but a young 
girl,” he whispered, placing his ear to the crack under 
the door. 

“You haint the first one that’s bin fooled by it,” 
was the answer. 

“ I cannot be deceived. Listen !” 

“ Thar ar no use in listening for——” 

“ Great heavens! what is that ?” 

“ Ther painter’s cubs!” exclaimed the old hunter, 
starting back in astonishment as four fiery eye-balls 
flashed upon him. ‘“ Ther beast has made er den of 
my old shanty since I was here before, and her cries 
have awakened her cubs. Look to your rifle, my boy.” 

* What are we to do, Burt?” 

“ Don’t know what is best,” replied Hammond, but 
more as if talking to himself than to another. “ We 
can’t run, and we have got ter fight. Ef we could 
only get ther imps out of doors, then——” 

“There's something scratching on the roof, Burt,” 
exclaimed Harry. 

“ Ther she painter trying’ ter get in.” 

“ And there is a hole there.” 

“ Keep behind me, boy, and God have mercy on 


The hunter raised his rifle and fired at a huge head 
that was peering through the opening above. 

The uncertain light of the fire, the sudden move- 
ment of the beast, or it might have been the anxiety 
of the moment disconcerted his aim, for the bullet 
failed to reach the living mark, and buried itself in 
the huge rafters. 

“ Aim sure, and fire, boy,” commanded the old 
hunter, as he hastened to reload. 

Without a single word of questioning, Harry com- 
plied, and the deep report of his gun was answered 
by a deep and angry growl. As well, however, might 
he have thrown acorns at the infuriated beast, as to 
have aimed his gun, loaded with but small shot, 
against it, and instantly Hammond saw his mistake. 

“ Creep to ther door as softly as yer kin,” he whis- 
pered, “ and be ready to run fer the canoe.” 

“ And leave you alone? Never!” answered the 
brave boy. 

“ Thar’s got to be a hand ter hand fight, and you’d 
only be in ther way. Besides, I promised ter save 
yer life, and I will. Git inter ther canoe and push out 





inter ther lake.” 
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*‘ But I cannot leave you alone in danger,” 

“ Don’t talk to me, but go.” 

Although still determined not to leave the old 
hunter alone, Harry Curtiss opened the door and 
looked cautiously out. But quicker than the opevig 
was the shutting, and returning to the side of Hane 
mond, the boy whispered in a trembling voice; 

Y . There is another panther watching us on the oy. 
8. 

“ Here,” was the only answer, “take a handful oj 
these ar bullets and put inter yer gun. Wait unij 
arter I have fired, and then aim for yer life.” 

Simutaneously, almost, the report of the Weapons 
rang within the little cabin. ‘The boy had fired too 
quick, The bullet of the old hunter alone had told 
and the savage beast, severely, though not mortality 
wounded, sprang from the opening above upon tip 
floor beneath, amid her snarling, yelping cubs, ()jy 
instant only, however, she paused two see that they 
were safe, and then crouched for @ spring upon her 
enemies. 

Pushing the boy behind him, the old hunter stoo 
immovable as granite. If his life must be lost, it should 
be dearly bought. With his knife in his teeth ay 
his rifle clubbed, he intently watched every momut, 
and then quick as light, the savage beast sprang upon 
him with Hashing eyes and open jaws. But the wary 
hunter was not to be deceived. He had watched bot) 
the moment and length of the leap, and tho heary 
banded butt of his weapon fell with tremendoys 
power, and the panther measured her length, quivering 
upon the floor. 

Again and again the blows of the hunter {a 
“ag and then his long knife was buried to thy 
halt 


* Now for ther cubs, boy,” he shouted, almost out 
of breath, as he sprang up from his work of death. 
“ Now for—great God!” 

Even while he had been busy with the dam, the 
more than half-grown cubs had sprang from their lair 
upon Harry, and he was vaialy striving to defend 
himself. One he might have mastered, but two it 
was beyond his power to cope with, and was fast 
being dragged down when the old hunter camo to the 
rescue. In a moment more he was safe—safe at least 
from immediate danger; but by some means the door 
had flown open, and there stood the panther's mais, 
the very incarnation of savage fury. 

The weapon of the old hunter was broken. Nothing 
but the barrel remained in his hands, That of the boy 
was unloaded, and instant death to one or both was 
starring them in the face, There was no time ior 
deliberation—none for thought. The hot blood of 
his slaughtered mates was steaming in the very u0s- 
trils of the monarch.of the Northern forest. It was 
mad for revenge. 

Bat though brute force is superior in power ani 
natural weapons, to humanity, yet. mind is king of 
matter, and in an instant Burt Hammond compre 
hended his terrible situation and resolved how to att, 
Even while the panther was creeping slowly towari 
him, with flattened. head and ears, and wildly lashing 
tail, he sprang to the fire-place, and seizing a blazing 
brand, struck it full in the open mouth. Quick 
lightning his blows fell, the curling hair and hissing 
flesh answering every stroke until the cowed beast 
turned and fled with a scream of pain. Savage as 
was its nature, it could not stand fire, and, leaping up 
the nearest tree, howled in agony, until a well- 
directed handful of bullets from the gun of the boy, 
pst Ag the old hunter, brought it lifeless to the 
ground. 

“T have brought yer boy home safe and sound 
ergin, jest as I promised,” said Hammond to Mn. 
Curtiss, the next morning, at thé same time throwing 
four panther skins upon the floor. “ Yes, he’s sound, 
but I reckon he wont, want ter hunt with me ergin ia 
er hurry.” W. #H. B. 


Tue Inrertor oF Hayri.—‘l'he Government lis 
studiously thrown cold water upon all attempts 0 
explore the interior. To such an extent did Sou 
louque carry out this principle in practice, that 20 
consideration would ever induce him to permit Euro- 
pean naturalists or botanists to diverge one step from 
the beaten track in the prosecution of their studies, 
nor to travel on the roads in the interior without 
armed escort. Certain it is that St. Domingo remains 
almost as much a sealed book to the rest of the world 
as Japan. Nay, to this day there is a strong susp 
cion, never yet disproved, that there exists a tribe 10 
the centre of the island entirely separated from the 
rest, of the.population. Like Sir Walter Scotts 
Children of the Mist, according to rumour, they live 
perfectly isolated, upon the top of a mountain, which 
is only to be approached by one narrow gorge, #0 
this pass they defend with bows and arrows against 
all intruders. Their origin is uncertain. By 0 
they are supposed to bea remnant of the aboriginal 
Indians, who fled to the mountains to escape the 
cruelties and persecutions of the first Spauiards 
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at they are descended from a band of 
ay Aes an rather than join their insurgent 
— at the time of the revolution, preferred to 
= a society and government of their own. From 
orien sourcethey arereally sprung, little authentic 
hs known of either their customs or habits. Charges 
f cannibalism bave been alleged against them, but 
without good proof; although it is pretty certain that 
as every man’s hand is against them, their hand is 
against every Man ; and there is little doubt that in 
their immediate vicinity people have every now and 
then been lost in the mountains, and never been 
heard of again. Their peculiar cry of alarm is said 
to be “ Viens, viens!” which, if true, would show 
them to be rather of French-negro than Indian 
origin.—Jmpressions Life at Home and Abroad. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Lord Eustace Cecil. 





MAUD. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Now you see yourself 
Of what a perilous kind the office is, 
Which you deliver to me from the Court. 


Tne day after Jane, Shore left her home with so 
much reluctance, John Halstead, the man who had 
married Shore’s sister, rode forth from the city, against 
bis usual habit, quite unattended. 

Halstead often made journeys into the country, 
visiting such seaports as were connected with his 
tiaffic; but he usually travelled in some state, with at 
least one well-fed retainer riding behind him, for he 
was a man of note among the city merchants, and, 
enjoying court patronage, took some pains to back up 
his prosperity with becoming liberality. Now he 
travelled alone, and left the city in the very grey of 
the morning, as if afraid that his movements might be 
commented on. ‘The horse he rode was a stout grey, 
well suited to hard toil, plainly caparisoned, and of 
that common appearance which challenges no curio- 


sity. 

Thus, in his sad-coloured clothes, with a leathern bag 
strapped behind his saddle, and a light battle-axe just 
visible at the bow, there was nothing to distinguish 
this man from any respectable wayfarer that pursued 
business or pleasure on the road. 

Still had you paused to examine the man well, 
some doubt must have arisen with regard to his 
calling. 

Within the city and its vicinity he rode heavily, 
with rounded shoulders, and an uncertain seat on the 
saddle; but when he came into the open country, and 


from him; his countenance cleared, his keen eye 
brightened, and away he went over the country with 
aspeed that no one would have expected from the 
grey horse, which was, in fact, like its master, full of 
strength and indomitable energy. 

About noon, the traveller found himself in front of 
asmall hostelry standing by the wayside—a structure 
of huge cross beams, rough stone and square windows, 
which seemed to blink drearily at the sunshine from 
from beneath a projecting second story, that jutted 
over them like heavy brows lowering over an old 
man’s eyes, 

Halstead dismounted, and tied his horse to an iron 
ring fastened to a staple driven deep into one of the 
cross-beams which intersected the stone, leaving all 
” hege framework visible, and entered beneath the 
orch, 


The house contained but two rooms, the lowest was 

¢ taproom and kitchen joined in one. 

The walls of this room, with the huge beams that 
min overhead, were black with the smoke of all the 
years that had followed since they were laid into 

i air of general warmth 


with rounds of beef, hung drying 

ath , and cumbered the beams overhead; a 

“ . ~ was biasing - the wide-mouthed chimney, 
1m @ corner t e-cas 

which the master : © room lay an al ik, upon 


was sweeping the hearth with a 
slender twigs, gathered from the 


tee on —- ys of the room ; the land- 
w gave an extra t of the spigot, tightening it to 
ts ttisfuetion, and lifted himself lazily from the 


“Can T have a truss of hay, and some corn for my 





horse, and a mouthful of dinner for myself?” said 
Halstead, addressing the man. 

“Hay just mown from the hillside, if ye like it 
fresh, fair sir; as for the rest, ye can judge for your- 
self how we are provided,” said the landlord, with an 
indolent sweep of the hand, which took in the pro- 
visions on the wall, and those dangling overhead. 
Besides , we have hens in the stable, and plenty of 
newly-laid eggs to back up a rasher with at any hour 
of the day for guests of the better sort.” 

“Have you such guests in the house already?” 
questioned Halstead, conscious of a savoury odour 
which steamed out from an iron pot over the fire. 

The woman came forward before her husband could 
answer, and, looking keenly at the traveller from head 
to foot, addressed him in a low voice: 

** Are ye expecting some one?” 

“If this is Joshua Heap’s hostelry, as I think——” 

Halstead stopped, in doubt if it were safe to go 
on. 

The woman hesitated a moment, glanced at her 
husband, who stood quietly looking on; and then, 
with an apparently careless motion of the hand, 
touched a bow of red ribbon that tied her close cap. 
Halstead’s face brightened. 

“Yes,” he said, with growing confidence. 
do expect to meet a person here.” 

‘* May or woman, layman or priest ?” questioned the 
dame, resolved to make assurance doubly sure. 

‘“*Man or woman, it is idle to answer that; but a 
—_e was to have waited for me here at twelve to- 

lay.” 

The woman’s face beamed eut instantly from its 
enforced reserve. 

“Come this way,” she answered ; “and quickly too ; 
for by that tapping on the boards overhead ye can 
make sure that the person ye seek is fast losing pa- 
tience. Come—come.” 

The woman spoke eagerly, for the noise, as of a foot 
beating impetuonsly on the floor overhead, made it- 
self distinctly audible. 

“Go up! go up! I need not follow,” said the 
woman, pointing to a flight of wooden steps, steep 
as a ladder, which ran up one side of the huge 
chimney. 

Halstead mounted the steps, which creaked and 
shook under his firm tread, till he disappeared, and the 
house-dame heard a door close after him. 

“Hark! there is a hen cackling, now. Give this 
worshipful traveller’s horse his corn, then search for 
the eggs, for never in this house was such a supper 
set forth as shall grace our guests to-night.” 

“Why, dame, how ye talk; how blithe and comely 
ye look all at once; and such extravagance—capons 
roasting in the oven, rabbits stewing in the pot, 
new-laid eggs, and a cask of ale put upon the tap. 
Why, it is enough to make the water come into a 
king’s mouth, and all for a priest that comes ambling 
hither on a white mule, and a tall fellow who travels 
on a roadster, which might belong to master or ser- 
vant, Bestrew me, dame if I know what to make of 
this!” 

“Never trouble thy dull head about the matter, 
Joshua, that is the best counsel I can givethee. Only 
make sure that the roadster ye speak of has plenty 
of corn, and do not forget to throw a truss of fresh 
grass to the white mule, while I take charge of the 
rest. 

The man looked uneasily toward the ale-cask, and 
at last fixed a wistful glance on his wife. 

“Shall I first draw a can of ale, and make sure that 
it is worthy of such worshipful guests?” he said. 

“Surely, an thou wilt, man. Our good lady forbid 
that I baik thy thirst on this day of all others in the 
year. Ye can take the quart flagon and drain it to 
the bottom, so the tap prove of the best.” 

The obedient husband had modestly taken a pewter 
cup, holding a pint, from its shelf over the chimney, 
but gladly relinquished it for a flagon of deeper capa- 
city, which was direetly filled at the cask, and drained 
with more than one long and pleasurable sough of 
the breath, while the foam dripped over the flagon and 
the hand which held it in a frothy torrent, melting off 
into a little lake on the floor. 

“ The ale is fit for any king in Christendom!” ex- 
claimed Joshua Heap, looking ruefully on the floor, 
as if it broke his heart to see a drop of the precious 
beverage wasted. “Now, dame, I will do your will 
regarding the eggs, and come back anon to make 
another trial.” 

The dame laughed, shook a finger at her crafty 
helpmate, and went about her work again. 

Meantime John Halstead had found his way into a 
small, low-roofed chamber over the tap-room. Two 
small, square windows, which overlooked the high- 
way, bad their curtains of red stuff drawn close, and 
this cast a warm glow over the little chamber. A 
bed and two or three chairs, with a small table, com- 
posed the entire furniture of the room. But a quan- 
tity of fresh rushes, and some wild flowers, had been 
hastily scattered over the floor, and their faint fra- 


“Ty 





Srance supplied a want of the swect country air shut 
ut by the closed windo ws. 

A priest in a russet gown, girded loosely with a 
piece of rope, with the hood drawn over the wearer's 
face, was walking up and down the chamber. He 
turned sharply as Halstead entered, recognized the 
noble outlines of a well-krown face, and came for- 
ward, holding out a small white hand from the loose 
sleeve that had hitherto concealed it. 

“My faithful servant, my leal friend!” 

Halstead knew the voice, and, dropping upon his 
knees, pressed his lips reverently upon the hand. 

“My mistress, my queen!” he exclaimed, in a 
broken voice, “it terrifies me to find you here. I did 
not expect it; only that you would have sent a 
messenger.” 

“ Rise—rise, my friend, we must waste no time in 
idle homage. Swect as it is to feel the kiss of true 
lips on this hand, thy queen comes thus alone, and 
unattended, because she feared to let even her most 
faithful followers know that she has had a friend so 
able and ready to help her almost in the usurper’s 
household. She would neither peril thee, nor her 
own righteous cause, by taking one unnecessary per- 
son into her council. But, tell me, hast thou seen 
my lord and husband? How bears he this new 
calamity?” 

“Nay, my mistress, I have not spoken with the 
king since the battle of Barnet. Edward has kept 
him a close prisoner; twice I saw him at the window 
and made a sign, which he may have understood ; but 
even tliat was difficult and perilous.” 

“Thou sawest him then! Ah! that is some con- 
solation. How did he look? Did imprisonment 
seem to tell on his health ?” 

“ His majesty was pale, but not more so than long 
confinement might justify. He looked calm and meekly 
resigned as ever. My attempt to communicate with 
him, even by signs, was evidently distressing, for he 
motioned with his hand that I should desist, shaking 
his head with sorrowing meaning.” 

‘Poor husband! saintly king!” cried the woman's 
voice from beneath that brown cowl. “Ali! if he 
could ouce forget the heavenly meekness, and assert the 
kingly nature within him, all would be well with us. 
Yet, methinks, I would not have him otherwise than 
he is, even for the great guerdon the change might 
bring.” 

“ King Henry is endowed with that patient courage 
of which martyrs are made,” answered Halstead. 

“Nay, but he was born for dominion—born to be a 
king; and shall be so. Heaven and our lady willing, 
he shall yet reign over the kingdom which is his just 
inheritance; that we lost the battle of Barnet was a 
meet punishment for herding with my old enemy. I 
have repented that false step in sackcloih aud ashes. 
But all is not lost. While a possibility of success re- 
mains, who shall dare be without hope? Not Margaret 
of Anjou.” 

The Lancastrian queen flung back the friar’s cowl 
from her head, and revealed a face beautiful in itself, 
and resplendent with enthusiastic feeling. 

“Yes, look upon your queen,” she said, with intense 
earnestness. ‘*Has time conquered her?—has mis- 
fortune shorn her of strength? Nay, nay, good friend, 
she has still a hand to guide, and a brain to plot. Let 
us cease to mourn over Henry’s submission; that 
which he lacks of kingly fire, Edward, my son, 

” 


“Where is the noble youth? Safe abroad, I 
trust.” 

“Safe abroad! Nay, nay; Edward is where a 
Lancastrian prince should ever be found, waiting with 
impatience to lead his followers on to battle. On the 
very day that Warwick lost to us the battle of Barnet, 
thy queen and her son, with a handful of followers, 
landed at Weymouth.” 

“ And your object now, my queen ?” 

* Is to stake all on another pitched battle. When the 
people see their prince leading in the vav, unshackled 
by the alliance at which his mother still blushes, they 
will surely rally to his standard.” 

“ But if he too should fall or be taken prisoner ?” 

The grandly beautiful face of Margaret grew white 
as this awful oe, presented itself, 

She clasped her hands under the loose sleeves of 
her priest’s gown with a force that left them also 
colourless. 

“But it shall not be,” broke in a sbarp cry from 
her lips. “ I, too, will appear on the battle-field. Hate 
will find my bosom instead of his. Oh, Halstead, 
Halstead! he is the last jewel of my life, but I cast it 
upon the hazard of this coming battle. Help me— 
work for me as thou never didst before, for much de- 
pends on thee—everything !” 

‘“‘ Only instruct me how to act—tell me what I can 
do,” answered the man, always prompt in devotion to 
her cause. “It is useless to say that all I bave or 
own is at your l—it has been since I first 
had the happiness of seeing you, and will be so long 
asI breathe. What part shall I act in this coming 
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struggle? If possible, oh, generous mistress, let it | world, if they only cuts their cardsright; and he’s the] “She's not asleep, I suppose ?” 
“No, no, dear, thee run up; she asked me 


be in the field!” 

“ And so it shall be. God grant us but one fair 

victory ; then we march on London, where thou wilt 
have gathered our friends, who shall give our troops 
easy access to the city. Let us once see Edward's 
head crowned as his father’s was at the battle of 
Wakefield, and there is no place of command or 
trust that John Halstead may not claim of his grateful 
queen.” 
; Halstead’s noble features were shaded for a moment. 
Margaret had always given him such duties in her 
service as revolted his knightly feeling, and threatened 
apn ignominious death. 

He would gladly have died for her, sword in hand ; 
but concealment and craft were against every prin- 
ciple of his nature; and even she, astute and sensi- 
tive as she was, could not fathom a tithe of the 
sacrifice he made for ber in continuing to act as her 
agent in London, while less brave men fought her 
battles in the field. 

(To be continued.) 








JOHN THORNTON'S TRIUMPH. 

Tue little Cockle Shell—John Thornton’s boat— 
brought them safely from Stetson, and so narrow was 
the river at that spot that, as they landed, Adaline 
threw a kiss to the merry group standing where she 
had left them, and distinctly saw the kiss returned. 

John Thornton, too, looked drearily over his 
shoulder—a preoccupied glance it was, that took in 
a slightly greenish hue at something he fancied he 
recognized—only the outline of a man’s figure that 
separated itself from the rest, and came forward to the 
edge of the water. Adaline also saw it, but she pre- 
tended to look away in an opposite direction, though 
not before John Thornton had noted the quick flush 
that suffused her delicate features. 

“She does like him, then. I was right; there 
was never a blush like that on my account.” 

“The tide is going, John.” 

“Yes, lucky enough we came as we did. There 
will be a storm to-morrow, I think.” 

“ Then there surely will be, for you are so weather- 
wise, John.” 

“Do you think so,?” 

He was busy now attending to his boat—she pick- 
ing up pebbles, watching furtively, as she lifted 
herself, the vanishing group opposite. 

“I knew so; for when did you ever predict bad 
weather that it didn’t come ?” 

“ Yes, I am quicker at detecting the ill omens than 
most men, I believe.” 

“And what do you mean by that?” she asked sud- 
denly, almost fiercely. 

“ Nothing,” was the half sullen reply. 

“You are quick enough, any way, to make people 
uncomfortable,” she said, her cheeks growing red with 
anger. “I suppose you want to get into a quarrel, 
but I shan’t please you.” 

“Tt would be the first time if you even tried,” was 
his reply, and it seemed all he could do to keep down 
his fierce emotion. 

“Joln, I don’t think you'd be happy with meif you 
couldn't continue to pick a quarrel with me regularly 
before sundown. You've always been just so hateful 
and jealous—yes, that’s the word—you needn't look 
at me so—not a high and noble jealousy, such as I 
believe some naturcs could feel, but such a grovelling, 
despicable thing, as if you never could bear anything 
better or greater than yourself to come near me.” 

“ You must have a high opinion of me, Miss.Adaline 
Thornton,” was al] the answer he vouchsafed, while 
his cheek burned hotly and his voice grated sharply 
on her delicate ear. She turned and gave him a scorn- 
ful glance, but never offered another word. All 
around them the shore was dyed with the glorious 
reflections from the clouds, for the sun was pouring 
wealth of amber and erimson, and tintings of violet, 
and the softest green, edged with shelly pink, all over 
the western breadth of the heavens. It was like a 
look into Paradise, though neither Adaline nor John 
did more than casually sweep the horizon with a glance 
—their hearts were not in unison with the scene. 

The flat shore extended for a-mileor two, somelimos 
gleaming white with broken shells, mgist with the 
recent tideflow—sometimes wet and dark. 

Adaline walked a little in advance of John, as wilful 
women will do, considering themselves aggrieved by 
the other sex. 

Now and then a party of red-shirted fishermen, 
carrying their seine, interrupted their progress for a 
moment. 

Adaline merely nodded, for these were rough 
fellows, although ‘her great admirers; but John spoke, 
and smiled, and seemed intensely liked by them. 

“ A fine fellow, aud not over proud,” muttered one, 
as they passed along. 

“Ay, ay; such as him gets high places in tho 





stuff to do it, mark my words.” 


a slow, proud saunter. Jolin dragged along’ behind, 
his arms folded at his back, his handsome, square 


together as if they had ‘been carved out of red 
stone. 

Beautiful eyes he had—brown and ordinarily soft 
and gentle as a woman's; but now some feeling dark- 
ened their depths, and made them almost cruel. Now 
and then he scanned the small, light figure going ou 
before, carrying head and ‘hands so carelessly; but 
when once he passed through the blood-red reflection 
of a sinking sun-ray, he turned and glanced toward 
the sky, he seemed like a young Hercules, fashioned 
with the beauty of an Apollo, 

They had come to the road that led into the town 
—a Pennsylvania city in miniature, with small Dutch 
houses and pretty gardens, rich with wealth of spring 
flowers. 

On they went, side by side, now he looking down, 
she straight forward. 

A delicate and fragile beauty was hers—large eyes 
of violet, whose lids moved with a slow motion, that 
made her glances sometimes bewildering; features 
good, though by no means perfect, and heavy masses 
of soft. yellow hair, that rippled from the very seam 
of parting—so white, so straight, so fine—and in 
gentle undulations curved over the rounded cheeks, 
and so to the meshes of the slender-threaded net that 
held those bands in silken ‘thrall. 

Very lovely was the only daughter of Mrs. Amber 
Thornton, the widow of an English officer who had 
‘sought retirement in the pleasant vales of the new 
country, bringing with her an infant daughter and 
the orphan son of her brother, who had died fighting 
gallantly in the regiment of which her husband was 
the colonel. 

It was scarcely a wonder that John Thornton loved 

her with all his heart and soul—loved as any woman 
might feel herself proud to be so honoured and idol- 
ized. 
She, on the contrary, had never understood this, 
seeing him so constantly, morning, noon, and night, 
becoming accustomed to his company, laughing at 
his awkwardness—for often in her presence he was 
awkward ; so she knew nothing about what was going 
on in his strong, single-hearted nature. 

Mrs. Amber Thornton’s cottage was now in sight— 
a thought more elegant than the houses that sur- 
rounded it—and a figure could be seen on the steps 
dressed in the plainest of Friend garments, the white 
neckerchief looking like driven snow, the face modest 
and pretty, though long past its thirties. 

“ Shad-o-ho !” shouted a shrill voice. 

Adaline turned half round impatiently as she ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, how I hate those miserable fishwomen !” 

At that moment she caught John’s eye, and it mag- 
netized her on the spot. 

Such a look! 

Was ‘It pity, sympathy, love, compassion, or all 
blended in one? 

It paralyzed her for the moment; the next a tide 
of strange emotions rushed through her veins with 
headlong impetuosity, and for the first time in her 
life the girl comprehended how ho loved her. Strange 
to say, the revulsion of feeling only hardened her, aud 
after the first thrill of triumph, she shrugged her 
shoulders, as Nance Skye, the shad-woman, turned the 
corner directly upon them. 

Suddenly her ‘‘ Shad-o-ho !” was suspended. She 
started so that the red tray with the fishy cloth 
hanging therefrom trembled and shook, and if it was 
possible for the fishy face to turn greyer, it certainly 
did in that interval. 

‘““ Nance, thee will come this way,” called the figure 
from the porch, and the woman wheeled straight 
round, and hurried in advance of the two towards 
aunt Hannah Boyd. 

*T knew "twas thee,” said the latter, as John and 
Adaline walked slowly up the steps, aunt Hannah 
having sent the shad-woman to the back porch. 
“No other two have just thee walk,” she added, 
smiling, as Adaline carer gave her her hand. 

“ How's theo?” queried John, who often used Friend 
language when talking with aunt Hannah. 

“Nicely thank thee; and supper,will be ready as 
soon as Mary had broiled the shad. I was so afraid 
it wouldn't come, or thee; but somehow I trusted to 
the last thee would neither disappoint me.” 

“ How is mother to-night?” asked Adaline, lifting 
her hat slowly, and throwing her silk mantle over 
one arm. 

“Thee mother is as usual, dear,” replied aunt Han- 
nah, with whom, as she owned the pretty cottage, her 
tastes in architecture being -less prim than her lan- 
guage, Mrs. Amber Thornton had remained since the 
first day she took board for a month.” 





Adaline still kept ahead, though her step was only. 


shoulders nobly defined against the wide breadth of] 
atmosphere, his brows corrugated, and his lips set’ 


ago if thee had come. Ifa sight of her is pte 
her eyes as it is to mine,” she continued, as Adalin, 
ran out of the room, “she'll want to’look on her prea 
face. Isn't thee well, John ?” 

“No, aintywhat tlie dickens am I'saying? y, 
(well enough, quite well, I thawk: you;” and John 
began to whistle as ‘he looked out, but tho tune diag 
on‘his lips, is head sank upon his‘hand, and his eyes, 
looking straight before him, saw nothing. 

Meantime, Adaline had ran lightly upstairs into thy 
front chamber—“drawing-room” = Mrs. Thoratg, 
called it, for She ‘still retained English terms gyj 
tastes—and stepping lightly in with an arch snip 
that made her more beautiful, sprang forward to thy 
couch on which her mother—a ieéble, slender womay 
—reclined from .morning till night. 

“ Ada, my darling,” she said, and kissed the che¢; 
held fondly towards het twice. 

“Were you lonesome, mother ?” 

“Very, dear,” was the low reply, and the girl fey 
to fondling the silky hair that escaped in slight cu:|; 
from under her mother's cap. 

“ And you,are no worse, darling ?” 

“ Tshope not, Ada.” 

“Oh! L know not; indeed you look better, darling 
mamma; and you don’t know whata time I had i 
get away, for they had company from the city, soyey 
or eight, and are.gcing to have a ball to-night; but| 
promised to come, and hereIam. Besides, John was 
so cross.” 

“Jobn cross ?” 

“ As a bear.” 

“ Qur good, noble John.” 

“Mamma, he’s a miserable fellow—quarrels at 
trifles, and makes my life wretched.” 

“ Then we must send him away, dear.” 

There was. a meaning in her voice that did no 
reach Adaline’s comprehension. 

“Send him away 2” she cried, a little startled; 
“pray where and how cuuld you send that gre 
hulkiug fellow ?” 

“Oh, there are places plenty,” said the widor, 
musingly. “His. uncle is minister in. Paris; his 
cousip could get him a commission any moment. Yes, 
I believe he must go,” she murmured beneath ber 
breath, “‘for his own sake.” 

Ada looked startled, but she did not say anything 
—she was certainly a little paler.as she went quietly 
downstairs. 

Aunt Hannah had set the table, and was waiting 
with her hand on the silver bell. 

“I was just going to ring thee down, dear; coma 
John, thee.loves siiad cooked this way, and this is 
the.new tea I told thee about. I drove over to Elaw 
myself to get it for thee.” 

“ I'm not hungry a bit,” said, John, ‘half sadly, ashe 
tore himself reluctantly from the window. 

“ And rowing. always used. to, give him such a 
appetite !” saidAdaline, tartly, 

“I know; John, thee’s not going to have the 
chills, I do hope,” added aunt Hanuah, scrutinizing 
his face gravely, while Ada, smiled maliciously t 
herself. 

“ Pshaw!” cried John, running the milk over 
into his, saucer, “there, , aunt Hannali—there goes 
on your clean tablecloth. What a careless fellow I 
am.” 

“That's nothing ; thee knows I never mind such 
things. Well, Ada, child, did thee enjoy thee visit?” 

“Oh! such a splendid time!” cried the girl, het 


4 face lighting up. ‘ 


“Tho Cannons are fine people, though vay 

v3 oe knows they are Hicksite,” said aust 

nah. 

“Oh! they are glorious. And do you know, aust 
Hannah, they had the most charming people ip 
London.” ; 

“ Particularly one.or two,” answered Jolin, incat 
tiously. 

“Yes, particularly one or two, and quite particularly 
one,” responded Ada,@ crimson flush on either cheeb 
“ Aunty, there was a gentleman. thero—oli! so hand- 
some—a lawyer from London you must know, #0) 
wealthy, who paid me particular attention.” 

“Indeed, and thee fell in love with him, as tle 
world’s people say,” said aunt, Hannah, smiling. 

“Oh no, I couldu'tdo so undignified. thing,” qu! 
Adaline, contemptuously. ‘A man must woo 
long and thoroughly, I can tell you, before I could 
look at him in that light; but I do fancy some mol’ 
than others—particularly the manly beauty and pe 
fect style of Mr. Robert Curtis, I thivix that’s bis 
name, isn’t it John?” 

“TI believe so!” growled John. “I hope he py? 
his tailor.” F 

“T'a rather go in debt to my tailor than tosue 
bears as some men are,” responded Ada, severely. ied 

* \Vhy, John, thee don’t taste thee shal!” ¢ 





annt Haunah. 
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“No, aunt Hannah, I don’t want anything;” and 
nshing his plate roughly back, he sprang from the 

Pole, and only Ada saw the quiver of his lip. 

«Well, I don’t care,” she said to herself. “ He 

Lt as well know that I can’t and shan’t encourage 


oo as last, and that’s the best way to undeceive 


him first 
oo yet Miss Adaline Thornton, in her heart of 
hearts felt very unhappy, a8 she saw John take down 
bis hat and hurry away. 

« What's come over John?” queried aunt Hannah, 
as she leisurely poured herself another cup of tea. 

«J don’t know, he’s always cross. Mercy! there it 
in!” 

? «Shad, ho!” sounded under the window in the un- 

mistakeably nasal tones of Nance Skye’s voice. 

“She's been in the kitchen, I suppose, dear, all this 
time. Mary asked me if she might give her a bit of 
supper; the girl used to know her, ‘it seems, and as 
the poor creature has a weakly look, I said yes. Thee 
is disturbed about it ?” 

“T always am disturbed by that woman,” said Ada, 
with some petulance; “I believe it would be a relief 
tome if she would stop her squealing for the rest of 
her natural life. I can’t tell, indeed, what makes me 
dislike her so—1 always did—she used to have such a 
queer way of looking at me.” 

And John was rushing to and fro in the long 
summer-house at the end of the garden, eyes gleaming 
and teeth shining like those of a wild beast. It avas 
terrible, for John, on ordinary occasions, exercised 
a self-control that was extraordinary ; but now he 
bad fairly given himself up to his overpowering pas- 


sion. 

“She is unfecling—she is cruel—she is unwomanly 
totaunt me so. By heaven! I’ve borne it till I can 
endure it no longer, no, not another day. .’ve been 
a fool, and worse, to stay here so long—for what ? To 
watch for one smile from a woman who never smiles 
on me; to worship the ground her foot touches, and 
know that she spurns and scorns me, despises and 
lughs at me. By heaven! rough and unpolished, she 
hinted—she often hints, as if—as if—oh! I wish I 
dared tell her—dared take down that an ig pride 
bya whisper. I could do it; but, no—I love her too 
well—too dearly. I will leave her; she shall not be 
annoyed at sight of-me. Those fashionable fellows 
atmired her—those well-dressed nobodies; they wili 
be over here; one of them woo, and, if I mistake not, 
win her! Madness !” 

While Adaline sat in the large parlour, now and 
then singing snatches of music, now and then catch- 
ing upa book to read, uneasy and even angry at 
John’s absenting himself a whole evening, the young 
man sat up stairs quite near his aunt, his head bowed 
between his hands, He had told all his love, and now 
there was an ominous silence, 

“John, dear, I don’t think I can,” came in a low, 
tremulous voice. 

“Of course you can’t.” 

“I would give you encouragement if J dared; but 
4s told you before, Ada is used to you—s..¢ sees in 
you only a brother; she dreams not of tho w:7:(' pas- 
sion that shakes you so, Oh! John, dear Jocs Vm 
so sorry, and yet it’s for the best. She must h. ve 
sooner or later, I fear—she—” 
ran. <3 Res John, cadre voice was almost 

erce, *g your pardon ; but surely you have not 
the heart to tell her.” ‘ wa 

“T'm afraid not, John,” 

“Afraid not; you could not think it otherwise 
than merciful, than just, than. right, to keep 
silence.” 

“John, I have many conflicting feelings on tho 
subject. I love that child as I love my very life, 
ut yet, whether it be right and just to let 


e— 


“Stop, aunt—oh! for heaven’s sake, atop. T tell 
he 


you, the knowledge would crush er, kil 
cried vehemently, 
_ “It would humiliate, but not killher, John. She 


r,” he 


fonger on this vexed question.” 

Little they knew that Ada eat érouching beyond 
the open door shivering, horror-strickn at she knew 
not what. : 

‘ A vast and awful shadow had fallen: upon: her, she 
bad come up to sit with her mother, when the men- 
Hon of her name arrested her footsteps, and all’ else 
Was Vague, a wonder'and @ mystery. She feit cold 
= shuddering from head to foot, as she turned and 
why crept into her own chamber. 

Then it is settled, aunt Amber. I am to start to- 
hotrow,” he said, letting his head fall. 
But, my dear, why not -learn your fate from her 

- lips first 2” 
r ee, useless ! aunt Amber; she’ has revealed 
nn a many times; I should be @ fook could I 
~ a her aversion. No! I'cannot subject myself 

© pain of a refusal. She will have some one, I 
) Worthy of her; as for me, oh! aunt Amber, I 





am wretched—wretched ; it seems tome that death 
would be far preferable to this agony that consumes 
me.” 

“John, be brave; many a man passes through this 
ordeal, and comes out stronger and purer. Away from 
her, you will gradually allow her image to pale from 
your mind, and ba 

“Oh! aunt, you don’t know me,” he groaned, then 
sprang to his feet, walked across the room once or 
twice, stooped and kissed the pale forehead of his 
aunt Amber, and was gone. 

At midnight a stern intruder entered that house- 
hold, who roused the inmates thereof, and sent 
a shiver through warm hearts, stilling one for 
ever. 

Mrs. Thornton was seized with hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and ere morning came she died. 

John, of course, had abandoned his idea of leaving 
the country, for now the great trouble, whose shadow 
had been looming over them so long, had come. 

Adaline in her loneliness clung to her cousin, and 
the companionship, and the guardian care were too 
dangerously sweet. Besides, there was business to be 
adjusted and the future to plan. 

Sometimes a wild joy~thrilled his heart as he 
thought: 

“ She will have no one to cling to but me !” 

And then he would chide himself for his selfish- 
ness. 

The widow's fortune would of course revert to 
Ada. She might remain still with aunt Hannah, 
while it was fully time that he entered into the work- 
ing arena of the world, and by his talents, which 
were by no means contemptible, win a name and a 
fame that be might not be ashamed to own. 

“If she could only have told me before she died,” 
murmured Ada. 

“Told thee what, child?” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“That I don’t know. ‘here was a secret, and John 
knows it; but I think I'd die before I’d ask him,” she 
added, with sudden bitterness. 

“Indeed, dear, thee is strange,” said aunt Hannah, 
with a pitiful look; ‘* but I don’t understand thee.” 

Through aunt Hannah’s exertions, Adeline was in- 
duced to visit a friend some few miles distant, but she 
soon wearied of the monotony of her life there, and 
prayed to return home. There, almost on the thresh- 
hold, she met young Robert Curtis—the man who had 
been smitten with her during her visit to Stetsen. 

Poor Ada! it seemed for a time as if her heart were 
dead; but John kept in the ‘background, and young 
Curtis’s merry jests and evident admiration soon 
called the smiles and the roses back. 

One day she had gone out to ride with her new 
lover. On their return, entering the parlour, it was 
evident that some sudden and strange confusion had 
taken possession of the household. 

A shrill voice cried, in accents not unfamiliar to 
Ada’ ears, “I will see her—I tell you I will see 
her!” 

“Por heaven’s sake what is it, John?” cried Ada, 
as the former came into the room pallid and trem- 
bling. 

“Nothing to trouble you, my dear cousin,” he re- 


' turned, with a pitying glance—yet so tender. 


Ada was not quite satisfied. 

‘ John,” she said, looking up, for she had listened 
quietly to all his plans for the future, “ there is a 
secret—there was a secret between my mother and 
you concerning me, and I ask you now to tell me what 
it meant?” 

“A secret!” John’s tongue faltered, and his face 
had grown pale. 

“Yes, John. I overheard one evening—I did not 
mean to”—she went on steadily, “ but 1 was.coming 
into my mother’s room, aud you two were talking; it 
was of me—something which to know would subject 
me to humiliation.” 

“ Adeline—cousin—you don’t know what you are 
talking about,” cried John, in extreme agitation. 

“No; but I wish to know; forthat reason I ask you. 
I think I have a right.” 

“ Ada,” he said, with shaking voice, “let all things 
remain as they are. There might exist circumstances 
in which I could tell you, uot only with unblanched 
cheek but positive triumph, butnow it must not be, 
Try to be content with this; nothing can harm you ; 
be content, Ada, for I will not. tell.” 

“ And pray, what might these circumstances be, 
under which you would condescend to tell me?” she 
asked, with scornful intonatien. 

“Under these, Ada,” he said, controlling his voice 
after a moment of painful uncertainty, “‘ why should 
I not say it. Surely you would be less than woman 
not to know how for years I have leved you, hoping 
against hope—wildly, perhaps madly and idolatrously. 
If I could have been blessed with your love in return, 
Adaline, then I shvuld have sheltered you in every 
adversity, laughed to scorn the—but what am I say- 
ing. Heaven grant that he whom you have blessed 


with your love may be as worthy as I would have 
him—a rock upon which yoa can trust in every 
trial.” 

Her eyes were filled with tears. 

“T think if you loved me you would not leave me 
in this cruel uncertainty. Can it be concerning my 
fortune ?” 

“No, cousin; that is secure to you whatever comes, 
thank God!” 

Ada glanced at him. His face was sorrowful. So 
sincere a pity lined it and hallowed it, that it touched 
her to the heart. Well might she say to herself: 

“What a man is this? Why could I not have 
loved him?” 

That day Robert Curtis came again. 

“Will your big brother lend me his boat,” he 
asked, looking laughingly over to where John sat 
reading. 

“Oh! take the boat by all"means,” said John. “I 
shall have the satisfaction of rowing you over, for 
there is only one man in this town that understands 
that boat.” 

“Tam no mean hand at the oar,” said Curtis, red- 
dening. 

“ Ordinarily, no; but this boat I invented myself, 
and she’s an admirable little storm craft, as my cousin 
can testify, with my management. Unless you wish 
to go to the bottom, and I believe you told me you 
could not swim, you must really allow me to force my 
company on you.” 

“Oh! I shall be delighted of course,” said Curtis, 
politely, hiding his chagrin. 

Ada came in ready for the sail. 

“What! John going 2?” she asked, not without secret 
joy; for she knew how he could mavage the boat in 
any weather—and he knew she knew it. 

“Yes, he is so very kind as to offer his services,” 
muttered Curtis, politeness still covering his aunoy- 
ance, 

The wind came in short sharp puffs, that smelt of 
damp seaweed, as they left the house; the sun grew 
white instead of red and cheerful. Joln smiled 
grimly. 

By the time they had gained the open place where 
the boat was the wind had grown furious. The sun 
waxed pale and fainter, and now thousands of black 
clouds were scudding and joining a heavy grey bank 
that seemed to drop from mid heaven like a curtain or 
a shroud. 

“T don’t know but you were right, Mr. Thornton,” 
said Curtis, with an uneasy laugh as the mists rose 
slowly up from the opposite bank, and the water 
between showed an ugly white curl. ‘I wouldn’t go 
for a fortune,” continued Curtis, asa blast drove the 
water in his face. 

“ Then please see my cousin to some place of shelter. 
Tl put the boat up. She’ll need some extra fastening, 
I’m thinking,” and again John smiled grimly as he 
looked after the thin dandified figure of Ada’s pro- 
tector, then frowned and set his teeth. 

The storm had come in dead earnest. He was used 
toall kinds of weather, however, and marched steadily 
along till he came to a miserable hut, the only habita- 
tion on that part of the shore. As he was passing, 
a wild old figure came rushing out. 

‘Por merey'’s sake, Mr. John come in here. Miss 
Thornton is in a terrible. state, and the old fish wo- 
man’s raving. I came in here myself to stay till the 
storm is over, but really it’s horrible if it's——” 

John waited to hear no.more, but rushed in breath- 
less. On a miserablo.bed sat Nance Skyes, her grey 
but abundant hair falling all about ber—her arms 
raised—her voice shrill. Mr. Curtis, quite overcome, 
supported Ada, who seemed wearily fainting, while 
Nance in a shrill scream repeated again and again: 

“ Yon are mine; my own flesh and blood; I gava 
you away, but she is dead, and I will have you.” 

“Oh! John,” cried Ada, ‘ L know it now; itis all 
true,” and fainted as she came forward. 

“ John,” said a low, unsteady voice. 

John went forward, standing beside aunt Hannah. 

** You look sick,” she said, trying tosmile. “ Aunt 
Hannah bas told me how kind and good you have 
been, Oh! John.” 

Tears filled her eyes, and ran down her cheeks un- 
wiped, 

“ Don’t ery, darling,” he said, tenderly. 

“ Oh! John, you knew it all the time.” 

“Yes, dear; we won't talk of it now, though, 
The poor creature's gone,” 

“ Aunt Hannah tuld me,” she. said, wearily; “ but 
oh! John, how uoble! how good of you! never to 
taunt me; and I——.” 

She placed her thin hand over her eyes, She had 
been ill for weeks. 

‘‘ My poor darling,” whispered John, choking too. 

“ John, I'd like never to see that man again ; if 
‘you had only seen his look of disgust. And it wag 
natural; you are more than a man, John.” 

“Oh! no; don’t say that, dear; it was very great 
love—and you——” 
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“ Were totally unworthy,” moaned Ada. “But I | that result longincoming. Next day Brontez met the | never was seen again by mortal eye; and many wey 
am glad my—Mrs. Thornton adopted me. Yes, I am | Warden, face to face, in the iron-yards, and leaping | the occult influences adverted to by the Superstitioy 
workmen to account for his myster‘ous disappea. 


glad for it all, John, for it has revealed to me virtues 

that I never thought that soul lived who was capa- 

ble of practising them. Oh! John, how I reverence 
™ 


A glad, quick light passed over John’s face. He was 
repaid for his patience at last. 

“ Aunt Hannah has told me what offers you made 
that—that—my mother; how you have given her 
money ; how at last——” 

“Never mind it, darling; only get strong again ; 
all is well now.” 

“ Not till I have confessed something ; stoop down 
here, John.” 

He bent his neck. She clasped it with both feeble 
hands, and bringing him nearer and nearer, she whis- 
pered in his ear. 

And had John at that moment been blessed with a 
view of the glorious garden of Paradise, there had not 
come to his heart a more thrilling rapture than that 
little whisper created. 

“T love you.” 

Yes, shejloved him, and found that she had loved 
him all along; that companionship with others 
made his fine manliness seem almost unapproach- 
able. 

As for the elegant Mr. Curtis, he went home, and 
never Visited Stetsen again. M. A. D. 





THE BELLS OF LARA. 
A MEXICAN LEGEND. 





Trre old square tower in the market-place of Lara 
contains a very remarkable peal of bells, three in 
number, and of immense size. They were cast about 
two hundred years ago, in the great old foundry of 
Lara, and they are never rung except on the death 
of a Warden of Lara, when they are tolled at mid- 
night, in changes that make a very melancholy 
dirge. It is a common circumstance at Lara, for 
some venerable narrator of the little circles that close 
round the firesides on a winter's night, to recount his 
memories of how awfully the bells in the old square 
tower spoke when the father of some present Warden 
died. He will tell how their tones have something 
in them resembling the human voice, and how the 
affirighted sleepers used to wake at the supernatural 
sound, and light their lamps to scare away any stray 
demons that might well be lurking in the air upon 
which such uneartbly music was borne. 

These bells of Lara have a legend of their own. 
Some say that an old grave-digger of the place, now 
long since passed away, recognized the voice that 
spoke in their sonorous chimes; and this brought to 
the fireside-circles strong evidence of the truth of the 
legend, which I will recount. 

The Wardens of Lara were for centuries the here- 
ditary lords of the soil. Their wealth was derived 
from the mineral regions of the valley in which the 
old place nestles. Nearly everybody in Lara was 
connected with the huge foundries there, the works 
turned out from which were famous for their excellence 
of manufacture and design. 

About the year 1560, one Miguel Brontez was a 
superintendent of certain mines belonging to the 
Wardens of Lara. He was a man of active business- 
habits and unimpeachable integrity, faithful in a 
stewardship of some years to an aged Warden, who 
died in the year mentioned, and was succeeded by a 
graceless and profligate son. 

A well-to-do artisan, belonging to the work-shops, 
had a daughter named Urna, who was accounted the 
fairest among the fair girls for whom Lara was 
rather celebrated. For some time, the profligate 
young Warden had been laying siege to this plebeian 
beauty, with views that were the reverse of honour- 
able, and his feelings of rage and malignity knew no 
bounds, when he heard, one day, that Urna Castillo 
had just been united in the holy bonds of matrimony 
to Miguel Brontez. 

But the sleuth-hound never leaves his quarry until 
he runs it down; and of such tenacity in his amours 
was the Warden of Lara. His efforts to gain the 
favour of Urna were now greater than ever. He 
sought, but in vain, to pave his way with gold. He 
deprived the young wife, at times, of her strong- 
armed protector, by sending him away, on shallow 

texts, to the mountain-mines. The Warden of 

ara was a handsome man, and his vanity was stung 

to the quick by his want of success with one who, after 
ali was nothing more than a workman’s wife! 

Once, when Brontez retcrned to his home, after an 
absence of some days at the mines, he found his fair 
young wife in tears. Reluctantly she confessed to him 
the cause of her grief. The persecution to which she 
had long been subjected was now, for the first time, 
divulged to him—for Urna knew that he was a man 
of quick temper and violent action, when aroused by 
injury, and she feared some terrible result. Nor was 


upon him like a panther, felled him to the earth with 
a powerful blow. 

Heaps of iron lay around the spot where this affair 
took place, so that the assault was not witnessed by 
any of the workmen. This gave Brontez a brief time 
for reflection as to what course he had best pursue. 
Terrible retribution, as he well knew, would be sure 
to fall upon him, whether the Warden recovered from 
the blow or died of it; and so, making his way from 
the yard unobserved, he went by a circuitous route to 
his home, which he reached just as the shades of even- 
ing were deepening into night. But he at once con- 
fided the whole situation of affairs to his wife, and 
long before morning dawned, they were both on their 
way to a distant iron-district, where Brontez, under an 
assumed name, hoped to obtain employment from the 
principal employer. 

For about a year they lived here in comparative 
safety—a happy state of affairs, which was destined 
soon to be brought toaclose, however. The Warden 
of Lara had long since recovered from the blow in- 
flicted upon him by the injured husband—pursuit 
after whom he, with hypocritical show of leniency, 
forbade—the reality of the case being that he feared 
provoking certain disclosures which would not have 
been creditable to himself. In course of time, a 
matrimonial alliance was arranged between him and 
a daughter of the wealthy proprietor with whom 
Brontez had found refuge. Certain business affairs 
rendered it necessary for him to make a visit to the 
father of his intended bride, and while inspecting 
the work, in company with his host, he recognized 
Brontez among the overseers who were going to and 
fro there, and resolved to work his ruin. 

It is unnecessary to recount the processes by which 
the Warden ousted the unfortunate overseer from his 
employer’s confidence. 

Suffice it to say that Brontez was ‘dismissed, and 
thrown once more upon the world, wandered away 
with his wife to a distant town, where for a while he 
managed to make a poor subsistence by such precarious 
employment as he could obtain. 

But an evil spell seemed to pursue him even here, 
Broken down by hardship and poverty, his wife 
died, and Brontez, now a reckless and broken-hearted 
man, disappeared from the place, and it was rumoured 
that he had committed suicide. Later, reports went 
that he had joined a band of robbers in the moun- 
tains that tower over Lara; and soon the matter 
was forgotten altogether, and his name was heard no 
more. 

Meanwhile, certain family affairs rendered necessary 
a postponement of the Warden’s marriage with the 
wealthy young heiress of the iron-works. 

A year had elapsed since his visit to her father, and 
the time was now at hand when the long-talked-of al- 
liance was to take place. 

To give popular ¢clat to the occasion, the Warden 
ordered the casting of three great bells, the amalgam 
of which was to be of a quality capable of producing 
chimes of musical tone. These bells were to be hung 
in the old tower, and their voices were to be heard, 
for the first time, on the occasion of the Warden’s 
marriage. 

The day for casting the bells had arrived. A mighty 
tank for containing the molten metal had been con- 
structed in the iron-yard, and, by acurions coinci- 
dence, on the very spot where long before the War- 
den had fallen to the ground, stunned and bleeding, 
from the blow administered to him by the infuriated 
overseer. 

The tank was full of the seething metal, which 
worked and bubbled angrily, like some lake of molten 
silver about to burst its banks. The moment for 
filling the moulds had come, but was delayed for the 
arrival of the Warden, who was to have witnessed 
the process. 

Just then a difficulty with some machinery in a dis- 
tant part of the yard summoned away all the work- 
men, except one, who was left to watch the boiling 
m 


e 

On the return of the workmen, Jaquez, the watcher, 
was found lying upon some blocks of iron ina fit. 
Restoratives were at once applied, but it was some 
time before he recovered consciousness; and then it 
was perceived that the power of speech had departed 
from him. His hair was blanched to a silvery white- 
ness, and the vacant wandering of his eyes denoted 
that reason had lost her sway. Some of the work- 
men said that Jaquez had long been subject to epi- 
leptic fits. Others shook their heads, and whispered, 
influences.- The poor imbecile was taken care of, 
and the work went on. 

The Warden failed to make his appearance. No 
further time could be allowed, for the metal was ata 
boiling pitch. The chief overseer gave the signal, 
and the bells were cast. 

The Warden never made his appearance. High 





ance. 

The succession of the Wardenship fell Upon tly 
brother of the one who had so unaccountably vanjs, 
and who was believed by his relatives to haye com 
mitted suicide in one of his moody fits, by precipity. 
ing himself down the shaft of some forgotten jy 
One of the first acts of the new Warden was to ig 
the great bells hung in the tower, for which ther 
were originally destined; but stirct orders yon 
issued that no test should be made of their tone, t\y 
first trial of which the new proprietor chose to hy 
defereed until fate should throw in his way some j;, 
damsel, his alliance with whom would be appropri 
we celebrated with joyful chime on the wedding. 

s. 

Nevertheless, it so happened that the new Warlg 

was never matried. He died, though, about ty 
years after his succession to the estate; and it was y 
his funeral that the bells were tolled for the firsttin, 
This was done by order of the next successor, wij 
ordained that the bells should be rung henceforth y 
the funerals of the Wardens of Lara, and on no oth, 
occasions whatever. 

And, on the day of the funeral, a strange circun. 
stance took place in the little asylum for decays 
workmen belonging to the foundries of Lara, 4) 
old@imbecile, named Jaquez, who had been an inmits 
of the place for many years, became suddenly restorj 
to reason as the sad tolling of the bells vibrated uy 
his ears. He was on his death-bed then; but, fect 
though he was, he spoke—for the first time since his 
admission into the asylum. Alluding to things of ta 
years past, as though they had happened but yester. 
day, he made, in substance, the following statena 
. his listeners, who now crowded eagerly around 

im. 

Jaquez, as I havo stated, was left alone to wath 
the boiling metal, on the occasion of the casting o 
the bells) A minute or two after the departured 
the other workmen, the Warden made his appew- 
ance, having entered the yard by a postern-gate that 
communicated with the grounds of the castie. He 
was in high glee, and in the act of addressing som 
condescending banter to Jaquez, when the latter av 
approaching from among the heaps of iron, wil 
uuearthly figure, clad in the skins of beasts, and bis 
long matted locks tangled with weeds and briars. 
paralyzed with terror was Jaquez, that his tongue lot 
its power, and he was unable to give the alarm. h 
amoment, the maniac—for such he appeared to be- 
confronted the Warden, and with the words, “ Migud 
Brontez greets you!” struck him to the earth withs 
crashing blow, and then raising him in his ams 
plunged him bodily into the seething bell-metal, ia 
wkich he was dissolved into instant annihilation 
Then the maniac fled with the speed of a beast d 
prey, and of him there is no further record on earth! 

Jaquez, as T have said, was a speechless idiot from 
that hour « the moment of his death. At the casting 
of the-Bells of Lara, therefore, none were aware ofthe 
terrible amalgam fused in their metal; but is its 
wonder that their chimes in the night should star 
sieepers, wakening them to a dim horror of demu 
voices in the air ? C. D. 



















































THe fashion of wearing a great number of sul 
gold imitation and even real coins on the head, is a 
the increase in Paris. 

Carrure oF NINETY-THREE WHaALEs.—Two 
three days ago a large body of “ bottle-nose” whale 
entered Broad Bay, in the island of Lewis, On beitg 
observed by the fishermen of Tong, a number of bouis 
were manned, and immediately went in pursuit. Ins 
short time the fishermen were successful in beaclitg 
the extraordinary large number of ninety-three The 
carcases were sold by public roup on the following dif 
and as there were only six or eight boats’ crews 
gaged in the capture, the proceeds of the sale hast 
somely remunerated them for their few hours’ labow, 
How to Test Goop Wrve. — Whoever woill 
make a fair experiment on a matter so important 
health, morals, taste, soundness of mind, and domestt 
economy, let him drink any bottle of port he can gt 
for 6s., 7s., 83,, or 10s. 6d., side by side with 4 

of Bergundy. At any rate, let the Bergundy cost % 
or 3s. less than the port, and then, as they are Sip 
side by side, let any impartial man say which is 
better, which has the more wine in it, which is t 
cleaner, firmer, purer, and better flavoured. Thre 
will taste sickly, vapid, and. dead, side by side ¥ 
the glorious Bergundy. And then to think that” 
pay such a price for stuff, one-third of which 
that mere spirit of wine, which, with a little sweet? 
and flavour, makes gin! Further, let avy one 
same experiment with the White Hymettus, th 
Elie, Szamorodny, or Dry Ruszte side by side with any 
sample of sherry which shall cost at least 2s. pe 































and low they searched for him, far and near; but he 
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Let them be tried with water and without 

ed of by = A + oe anes ; 08 
rt and she igot will complain 

pny er heat his threat ‘ner “warm his backbone "’ 

os brandied wine does; but, thank heaven, there 

re a good number of us who have warmth enough 

in out backbones without seeking it from a distillery. 


tle more. 
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—Dr. Druitt's Report on Cheap Wines. 
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TEMPTATION. 


—_»—_——_- 
Br J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
“ Will and the Way," “ Woman and her Master, 
Author of "Tha de, ac. 1 


CHAPTER VIL 
un, 6bscured at no: 
an ‘the mist and Gunse ese! 
Saw ye at eve the clouded moon 
Shine out and shed its placid rays? 
Ob, thus shell truth’s eternal beam 
O'ercome foul falsehood’s venomed shroud, 
And thus shall lovely virtue gleam 
Thro’ calumny’s malignant cloud, Anon. 
“What have you done, my dear sir?” she whis- 
d; “I shall never be able, now that I have no 
longer an excuse for working at my needle, to procure 
half the sum you name!” 

“jt is not necessary that you should do so!” re- 
plied Dr. Bennet, “T will provide it !” 

“You, sir?” 

“Yes!” he continued; “it is time that I explained 
acircumstance of which you appear to be ignorant. 
' first heard that your sister was likely to become a 
nother from Edward Trevanian.” 

“From him ?” 

“In our last interview he placed the sum of five 
hundred pounds in my hands, telling me that it was 
the fruits of his savings during his minority—out of 
the allowance, I presume, which Sir Richard made 
him. His request was, that I would apply it for the 
benefit of poor Fanny and her infant.” 

“He, then,” exclaimed Therese, in a tone of mingled 
indignation and surprise, “was the father of her 
child! So good and noble as he appeared, too! A 
seducer, on the verge of the grave! 

“T cannot answer that doubt,” continued the phy- 
sician; “for it is one even to myself! He certainly 
spoke of your sister with great affection, but not 
more 0 than———in fact, I know not what to think! 
The Trevanians have ever been a singular race, and 
Edward not the least so of his family! If I have 
hitherto permitted you to toil and suppert the orphan,” 
he added, “ it was that I felt a motive to exertion was 
necessary to rouse you—to r ile you to exist ! 
It might have been a mistake, but it was at least a 
kind one—and nobly have you answered to my ex- 
pectation!” 

Long and anxiously did Therese reflect that night 
on the important step which had been taken, and the 
clue which she had gained to the birth of her niece— 
for that Edward was her father she no longer 
doubted—everything appeared to confirm it. The 
information which he had been the first to impart to 
Dr. Bennet, that Fanny was on the point of becoming 
amother—the provision, slender as it was, which he 
had made for the child. 

Never had her trust in human nature been so 
shaken. “If he was thus selfish and cruel,” she 
thought, “ where could confidence and honour in man 
be looked for ?” 

Tue following day the orphan was placed under 
her care, the physician paying the adjutant the stipu- 
lated sum a year in advance. It was a moment of 
painful satisfaction to Therese when she saw the 
little innocent in the arms of its unconscious grand- 
father, who first became attracted to it from its name 
of Fanny, Her dead sister, she fondly thought, 
looked down and smiled on the reunion of all she had 
left and loved on earth. 

The addition to the inmates of the cottage, as 
might be expected, gave rise to fresh rumours and 
reports in Farnsfield. ‘They reached the ears of 
Mrs. Franklin, who repeated them to her son, with 
such comments as suited her purpose. The conse- 
quence was, that for several weeks, much to her satis- 
faction, the young man discontiaued his visits. 

From the Franklins the tale of scandal reached the 
Hall. Lady Trevanian became alarmed—for circum- 
stances had occurred since the death of her step-son 
Which filled her mind with painful doubts. Sir 
Richard had discovered, on his visit to London, that 
the large funded property, together with the accumu- 
lations of Edward's minority, had been drawn from 
the banker's, At first he was inclined to pronounce 
tht power of attorney by which the transfer had 
been made a forgery ; but there was no mistaking the 
Sgnature: it was undoubtedly that of his son, and dated 
o the Ist of September—the day he came of age 
and the day of his untimely death, 





The disappointment was a bitter one both to her 
ladyship and her husband. Lady Trevanian deter- 
mined, after having heard the report of the house- 
keéper, to send for Dr. Bennet. He had placed the 
infant at nurse—she had discovered that—and natu- 
rally concluded that he must know the name of both 
its parents. Like a prudent strategist, she deter- 
mined to try the effect of cajolery, and if that failed, 
to threaten the worthy physician with her displeasure. 

She little knew the firm mind she had to deal with. 

“Ah, doctor!” she exclaimed, as be entered the 
drawing-room; “ this is a very sad affair!” 

“Is Sir Richard ill?” inquired the physician. 

‘“No—he is never ill!” replied the lady, pettishly. 
“His nerves are of steel—and yet I wonder how he 
bears it! Mine are dreadfully shaken! So young 
and yet so wicked—on the verge of the grave, too!” 

Her visitor took a seat, and waited patiently till 
her ladyship should condescend to explain the nature 
of the dreadful affair to which she so pathetically 
alluded, and who had been so young and so wicked. 
Not but he partially guessed the point at which she 
was aiming at; for he had more than once contra- 
dicted the idle rumours in Farnsfield, which were 

secretly undermining the health and good name of 
poor ‘Therese. 

“You do not answer me?” observed the artful 
woman, impatiently. 

“Really, Lady Trevanian, not being aware of tlie 
object on which I presume you wish to consult me, I 
should be puzzled to do so! Like most men who are 
devoted to science, I am a very plain, matter-of-fact 
sort of personage! You must speak clearly, if you 
wish to obtain either advice or opinion from me !’ 

“T will speak plainly, since you require it!” ex- 
claimed her ladyship, haughtily. “I believe, Dr. 
Bennet, that for many years you have been the medi- 
cal attendant of my family?” 

“T have long had that honour!” he replied. 

** How comes it, then,” continued the angry woman, 
“that you connive at the dishonour of that family ?— 
for gross immorality,” siie added, “is dishonour—no 
matter how exalted the station of him who descends 
to it. 

“ Really I cannot comprehend your ladysbip !” said 
Dr. Bennet. “ The groom whose arm Master Walter 
broke in a fit of passion a week since is going on 
well enough! Surely you do not mean to reproach 
me with that ?” 

“T do not allude to that!” hastily interrupted the 
weak, doating mother. ‘I am sure, dear boy, he re- 
gretted it enough—and the fellow was insolent, lazy, 
or something of that kind—I forget exactly which! 
What I allude to is the child which that artful hussy, 
Therese Graham, had by my step-son Edward!” 

The physician smiled. 

“You know it to be the truth!” added the speaker, 
emphatically. ‘ His visits were daily !” 

“On my honour, Lady Trevanian, I neither know 
nor believe in any such absurdity!” replied her visi- 
tor. “Perhaps,” he added, fixing his eyes upon her, 
“he found there the kindness and sympathy denied 
him in his home!” 

Her ladyship coloured deeply, but had too much 
tact to reply to the implied censure on the conduct of 
herself and children. 

“ Consider,” he continued, with increased firmness— 
for the error she had fallen into with respect to 
Therese, instead of Fanny—which error, par paren- 
thése, was shared by all the lovers of scandal in 
Farnsfield—rendered his negation easy to his con- 
science—“ the improbability, not to say the absurdity, 
of such a suspicion: for the last four years of his life, 
Edward knew that he was dying!” 

“Can you deny that this Therese is the mother of 
the child I allude to?” said the still incredulous 
woman. 

“Most solemnly!” replied Dr. Bennet, with a 
cheerful countenance; “and no one knows the false- 
hood of the report which the malignity of the gossips 
and old maids of Farnsfield has set afloat better than 
myself—for I attended the mother at its birth !” 

“Her name ?” demanded her ladyship. 

The physician remained silent. 

“ The name of its father?” she added ; “at least you 
may tell me that!” 
“TI cannot answer you, Lady Trevanian! First, 
because I have only a suspicion of his name, and, 
secondly, that were it as familiar to me as my own, it 
would be a point of honour with me to conceal it! 
Physicians are like confessors!” he added; “ they are 
scmetimes the confidants of strange secrets; and, for 
the honour of my profession, Iam proud to say they 
seldom betray them !” 

“When paid to keep them!” observed tho disap- 
pointed woman, sarcastically. 

Dr. Bennet rose with great dignity, and, taking his 
hat and cane, advanced towards the door. 

“ My life, and the character which I have borne for 
forty years, Lady Trevan*’n, are the best replies to 





your unjust insinuation! Good morning!” 


So saying, he left the drawing-room. 

Although considerably affected by the interview, 
the benevolent man did not quit the hall without 
visiting his patient, the poor groom, whose arm had 
been brutally broken by Walter Trevanian. He 
found the lad suffering from fever and excitement, 
but in other respects going on as favourably as he 
could wish. 

“Thank heaven you are come, sir!” exclaimed the 
boy; “I always feel better after seeing you! Do you 
think,” he added, looking earnestly into his face, 
“that I may quit this place?” 

“ How quit it?” 

“Go home!” replied his patient ; ‘I can’t stay 
here! Iam not happy!” he added, with a shudder. 

“ Surely Sir Richard has not discharged you ?” ob- 
served the doctor. 

“No—no! they don’t want me to leave—but I 
will!” added the groom. “ Master Walter offered to 
double my wages, but it wor all of no use!” 

The physician saw that his patient lad something 
on his mind, and, with his knowledge of the human 
heart, he easily obtained his confidence. 

“ Well, then,” said the lad, “I will tell you; but 
mind you don’t repeat it till after I am gone—and 
then I don’t care who hearsit! The night that tho 
young squire died, I heard the old hands talking in 
the servants’ hall how that the great bell always 
struck of itself when any one of the master’s family 
wor about to die!” 

“Surely you do not believe in such folly?” ob- 
served the physician. 

“No more than you do, doctor!” replied the lad; 
“ put it did strike, for all that—and I know who made 
FY ” 

’ “Who 2?” 

“Master Walter,” whispered the groom; “I saw 
him creep up the old tower stairs—at first I couldn’t 
make out what he wor at; but I followed him, and 
saw him swing the clapper against the side of the 
bell—then hold it in both his hands, to prevent its 
striking again—for it is said only to toll once, you 
know!” 

“ And what could be his motive for such a piece of 
folly 2?” 

“Motive!” repeated the patient; “I did not ex- 
pect such a question from you, of all men in the 
world, sir! Do you think,” he added, lowering his 
voice to a whisper, “that Master Edward didn't hear 
it—that he didn’t know the old story of what the 
bell wor supposed to strike for—that it didn't cause 
his poor heart to break ?” 

The cold calculation—the fiend-like motive of the 
act—struck Dr. Bennet instantly: what its effect 
must have been upon Edward, he shuddered to think. 
“ Tnfamous !” he exclaimed. 

“ Worn’t it, doctor! It wor for telling him of it 
that Master Walter broke my arm! I know why he 
did it—he wanted to be Sir Richard's heir, and was 
too impatient to wait; but it will never do him any 
good, even if he lives to get it!” ; 

“ Never!” added the physician, emphatically. 

“And now, since I have told you all, you don’t 
wonder that I wish to leave this place?” 

“ Not in the least, my boy!” replied the,benevolent 
man; “and if you will give me your name, I willdo 
my best to procure you another situation.” 

“Tom Tanzer, sir.” 

The gentleman wrote it down in his pocket-book, 
and, promising the poor fellow that he would not for- 
get him, took his leave. 

“Poor murdered boy !” he murmured, as he crossed 
the park on his way back to Farnsfield; “the fatal 
aneurism was first brought on by the harsh treatment 
he was subjected to in his youth! The heartless 
young ruffian!” he added, alluding to Walter ‘T'reva- 
nian, “ had not even the excuse of iguorance; for I 
repeatedly told both him and his fatier that the 
slightest shock or emotion at any time might cause 
the artery to burst!” 

Whether such had been its effects or not upon Ed- 
ward, can never be known. ‘The doctor’s way home 
lay through the churchyard, where he found the 
sexton, Mike, plying his trade: the old man was a 
favourite with him—he liked his quaint sayings, his 
snatches of old ballads and veneration for the past. 

“ Well, Mike!” he said, stopping for a moment to 
chat with him; “ still busy ?” 

“ Yes, sir!” replied the sexton, looking up from the 
grave he had more than half dug, and leaning on his 
spade; “thank goodness, we have both plenty of 
work to do! Iam glad—very glad—to see you!” 
added the speaker; “indeed I had been thinking of 
making so bold as to call upon your honour.” 

“ Are you ill?” inquired the physician; “if so, it 
cannot be anything very serious—for I never saw you 
looking better! But call up at the surgery—a little 
medicine will soon put all right!” 

“No! no! no!” exclaimed the grave-digger, 
shaking his head with a very peculiar expression ; 





“TI don’t want anything of that kind—the earth is 
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my doctor! I can’t tell you how the smell of it re- 
vives me, as I turn it over and over year after year! 
It’s my belief I know every shovelful in the church- 
yard! But no matter for that,” he added; “it’s some- 
thing I’ve got upon my mind that I want to consult 
you about !” 

“Had you not better consult the clergyman?” 
suggested the gentleman—who at that particular mo- 
mhent felt little inclination to listen to one of Mike's 
usually long-winded stories. 

“No!” replied the old man, doubtfuily; “the rec- 
tor he a sort of cousin to Sir Richard—and it wouldn't 
do to tell him! Besides,” he added, “I have more 
confidence in you, doctor—I have known you these 
forty years; and, though I never take your physic 
myself,” he added, with a smile, “¥ always recommend 
you! I won't keep you long.” 

Dr. Bennet paticatly seated himself upon one of the 
nearest tombstones, to listen to Mike’s tale. Great 
was his astonishment as it proveeded: The. sexton, 
with greater prolixity than we can venture to inflict 
upon our readers, related the circumstance of three 
visitors inquiring their way to the Trevanian Arms, 
on the night of the young tquire’s death—his own 
visit there—and the appearance which had so terrified 
him in the park. 

“ Imagination will do a great deal,” observed his 
auditor, when he had finished ; “the three strangers 
who inquired their way I can readily believe—but 
the rest is so wild, so improbable, that—perhaps you 
had been drinking ?” 

“Sober as your honour is at this moment!” replied 
Mike. “ Besides, imagination could not have played 
Stephen Franklin, Mark Thornton, and three or four 
more of the lads, the same trick!” 

“Did they, too, see the appearance you describe ?” 
inquired the physician. 

“ As plainly as I did!” said the old man. “It walked 
so stately along, with its hand upon its heart, as if 
holding it!” 

The doctor appeared struck by the description. 

“ Have you related this to any one ?” he inquired. 

“ You be the first !” 

“ And if you are wise,” observed the gentleman, 
“ you will let me be the last! Sir Richard would be 
highly displeased at such a report becoming general 
in the place! Few would believe you! The baronet, 
you well know, is implacable when offended !” 

“That's the reason why Stephen and the rest of 
the lads, who were out poaching —I don’t mind telling 
you—have kept the secret!” said the sexton; “we 
always speak of it when we meet together; but it 
ain't about keeping our own counsel,” added Mike; 
“T have lived long enough in the world to know the 
advantage ef that! What I want is, to hear your 
opinion—-your real opinion—of the matter !” 

Now this was the very thing the gentleman did not 
choose to give. 

“Tt isa mooted point,” he replied, “ whether the 
spirits of the dead ever are permitted to return to 
earth! Antiquity and history are both in favour of 
the supposition that they do! I need not remind you 
of the Witch of Endor!” 

“No, no! I have read of her in the Bible!” 

“ Or the spirit which it is‘said appeared to Brutus 
just before the Battle of Philippi—in fact,” added the 
speaker, “it is one of those questions so evenly 
balanced in the human mind, that in nine cases out 
of ten we are guided by our impressions rather than 
our reason !” 

The sexton seized his spade and began to dig. 
The doctor saw that he was dissatisfied with his 
answer. 

“Do you comprehend what I have said?” he 
added. 

“No!” replied the old man. “Do you? I‘wanted 
to know what you thought about the matter, and you 
talk to me about the Witch of Endor—though that 
be all right enough, seeing it is written in the Bible— 
and Philip Brutus—what has he to do wi’ it?” 

“ Not much, I confess, Mike!” replied the physi- 
cian, good humouredly. I must reflect upon ‘the 
point ; in the meantime, remember my caution, lest 
your tongue should bring yourself and friends into a 
scrape !” 

So saying, he rose from his seat upon the tombstone, 
and resumed his walk towards the village. 

“A pleasant gentleman!” muttered Mike, looking 
after him ; “ but he won't speak all he thinks!” 

With this conclusion he resumed his labour. 

The indignant denial of a man so universally re- 
spected as Dr. Bennet, that Therese was the mother 
of the child whose appearance at the cottage of the 
adjutant had set in motion the tongues of the gossips 
of Farnsfield, not only shook the doubts of Lady 
Trevanian, but went far to repress the rumours s0 
generally credited. 

Stephen Franklin was the first to be convinced of 
their falsehood—not so his mother; she had set her 
mind against his marrying the daughter of the blind 
beggar—as she contemptuously styled the poor old 








soldier—and, right.or wrong, she was determined to 
credit them. 

Stephen knew by experience that it was of little use 
to argue with her; for, although possessed of some 
good qualities, Mrs. Franklin never adhered so tena- 
ciously to an opinion as when any one had taken the 
trouble to demonstrate its utter absurdity ; so he re- 
solved to break his mind to his father—a very quiet 
personage, who seldom interfered in the affairs of the 
family ; but when he did, his decisions were conclu- 
sive; even his wife submitted to them—no mean 
proof of his tact and judgment. 

The old gentleman was seated on a bank in one of 
his corn-fields, watching the rising crops with that 
dreamy, complacent air which bespeaks a mind at 
case with the world, when the young man first 
broached the subject, commencing, as is usual ip such 
cases, with duty, affection, and: the necessity of his 
one day establishing himself in the world, as his 
father had done before him. 

It is astonishing how seldom lovers are intelligi- 
ble—their conversation is generally a compound of 
moonshine and hieroglyphics. Had Stephen’s re- 
quest been for a horse, a new gun, or even permission 
to visit London, he would have spoken his meaning 
plainly at once. 

“Establish theeself, Steve!” repeated the farmer, 
after having gone through the laborious process of 
unravelling his speech; “ what does ee’ mean, lad 
thee bee’st well enough here? Hast got into another 
scrape wi’ Sir Richard's keepers ?” 

“ No, father—no!” replied his son, hastily ; “I have 
not been out since the first of last September—and 
don’t care,” he added, with a shudder at the recollec- 
tion of the fright he had received on the occasion, “ if 
I never handle a gun again! I have given up 
shooting!” 

“ Glad to hear it, boy!” replied the: old’ man, who 
on more than one occasion had had to open his. purse~ 
strings pretty widely in order to screen his son from 
the consequences of his passionate love for fleld 
sports ; “not but there be worse things than shooting 
a hare ora pheasant! I can’t see why, if they come 
and eat my corn, they ain’t as much mine as Sir 
Richard's! But Parliament knows best! What wor 
‘eo speaking about?” he added; “thee wor so con- 
fused, loike, that it be clean gone out of my head !” 

This time Stephen contrived to express his wishes 
and feelings so intelligibly that the farmercould not 
possibly mistake them. His father listened atten- 
tively and pursed his brows—a constant habit with 
him when debating any point or driving a bargain; 
hitherto he had looked upon his son as a mere boy, 
and was about to tell him so, till he suddenly recol- 
lected that he was turned four-and-twenty. 

“ Marriage, Steve,” he observed, at last, “is a very 
serious thing! We don’t know half its trials,” he 
added, with a sigh, “till we are over head atid ears 
in them !” 

“You married my mother, sir,” urged the young 
man, “ when you were only three-and-twenty.” 

“Perhaps it was not the wisest thing I ever did !" 
observed his parent, drily; “not that I have any 
cause to complain of her—she has been a good wife 
and mother!” 

“ Both, sir!” dutifully added his son. 

“What does she say to it—eh ?” 

This was a poser. Stephen knew that although 
his father had a will of his own, yet he seldom 
chose to exert it; his wife’s influence over him was, 
generally speaking, paramount; perliaps it was from 
habit, or from a naturally apathetic temperament, 
which the old man shook off only on very important 
occasions. 

“She does not approve of it, I am sorry to say, sir!” 

The farmer gave an inarticulate “ Humph,” and 
appeared to be weighing what could be the cause of 
her objection in his own mind. He raised his eyes 
at last, and, fixing them with an earnest gaze upon 
those of his son, pronounced the monosyllable 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because evil tongues have traduced her, father!” 
exclaimed Stephen Franklin, eagerly; “and my 
mother, I regret to say, has lent but too willing an 
ear to them !” 

“Likely—likely!” replied the farmer: she wor 
alsvays fond o’ a bit o’ gossip! Who be the lass ?” 

“ Therese Graham !” 

“She be a good girl!” observed the old man, em- 
phatically ; “she ha’ worked for her poor blind father, 
who, bating that he is a little shy and proud, is as 
pleasant a man to smoke a pipe with as any in Farns- 
field; Now I know,” he added, with a sudden gleam 
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par ot, deliberately, although he had secretly made y 
his mind, to give his consent—for his pride was tickled 
at the idea of his son marrying into the family o 
gentleman—even though a poor one—and so prett . 
girl too. ve 

Stephen pleaded very earnestly, assured his fathe 
that his happiaess depended on Therese becoming his 
wife—promised to attend more than he had ever dong 
to the farm—to give up racing, shooting, and every 
kind of sport ; in short, drew such a picture of domestis 
felicity —the two families being under one roof, grand- 
children to love him, a daughter-in-law to watch over 
his comforts—that the old man could hold out yy 
longer. é 

* Bring her home when thee will, lad!” he ox. 
claimed; “and God bless ’ee both !” 

“ You consent, father ?” 

“ There is my hand upon it!” said the farmer; “ny 
man can say old Franklin eve? flew from his worj— 
and he ain’t a goin’ to begin the practice with his ow, 
son |” 

Stephen wrung it over and over again. Never haj 
his heart beat so lightly as at that moment. Had no 
the sense of the ridiculous restrained him, he woulj 
have danced for joy ; the recollection of his mother also 
assisted to sober him. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, in a hesitating manner, “ jt 
would be better, dad, if you were to break it to her!” 

“ Thank’ee, Stephen!” answered his father, drily; 
“but don’t ’ee think it would come more dutiful 
like, from thee? IU comein when the first shock ie 
over, and—thee knowest what I mean—for, after 
all, she be a good mother, and loves thee dearly!” 

“I were indeed ungrateful to deny it!” replied 
Stephen Franklin, warmly; ‘never had man kinder 
or better parents! Therese, I am certain, will love 
them like herown! By-the-bye, dad,” he continued, 
in a coaxing tone—for he only called him father upon 
very serious occasions—‘ don’t you think it would 
be as well if you were to call upon the adjutant ?” 

* Maybe it would!” 

“ And don't say anything about his daughter not 
having any fortune!"*added the young man; “ poor 
people, you kmow, are sometimes very proud ani 
sensitive !” 

“Nota word!” said the old man; “ they be likely 
to hear enough o’ that from theé mother—women wil} 
talk! I suppose it be a part of their nature, and they 
can't help it if they would! At least,” he added, pui- 
losophieally, “I know of one that can’t!” 

His son was too dutiful to inquire the name of the 
one he alluded tothe probability is, he guessed. 

Great was the indignation of Mrs. Franklin, whe 
Stephen informed her that he had obtained the con- 
sent of his father to his marriage with Therese. To 
be compelled, after all, to receive for a daughter-ia- 
law the girl whose good name she had laboured » 
hard to destroy, was wormwood to her; the possibility 
of her refusing such a match as her son never onc 
entered her imagination. 

“And thee father has promised thee?” she sail, 
after a long and not very successsful struggle to ap- 
pear calm. 

“Gave me his hand upon it, mother!” 

“Then he be a fool, Stephen, and yeu——” 

“Add but your blessing,” continued the young 
man, not heeding her observation—which, iad the 
angry woman been permitted to conclude it, might 
have turned out even lesscomplimentary to himseli- 
“and I shall be the happiest fellow in Farnsfield” 

“ Thee doesn’t want my blessing, Stephen!” mut- 
tered the dame, sullenly; “thee hast wheedled the 
father out of his, and that is enongh—mine, of cour®, 
is of no consequence !” f 

Then, with a feeling that she was an exceedingly 
ill-used personage, and vague hints about a certall 
corner in Farnsfield churchyard, where the Franklivs 
{or many generations had been buried, the oli lady 
threw herself into a chair, burst into tears, and sobbel 
bitterly. Unfortunately, it was not the bitterness 
grief, but of ion. 

“Mother!” exclaimed the young man, deeply moved 
—for he loved her, despite her incopsistencies and aJ- 
wardness—“ prove to me that Therese is unworthy 
being the wife of an honest man, and I will foreg? 
this marriage! You are silent—you know that 8 
notin your power todo so! Dr. Bennet told you, inmy 
father’s presence, only a few days since, that you 
slandered one of the best girls in the village—sad 
knows more than any one else respecting her: ” 
just, at least ;” he said, throwing his arms around bet 
neck; **the happiness of your son—your only one 
depends upon you; for you know me too well to sp 





of recollection, what Dr. Bennet wor a’ talking to 
dame about, three days since! I came in from the 
long croft unexpectedly, and heard him say that she 
wor wrong to speak an ill word of the best girl in all 
Farnsfield. Had I known it had been Therese, I 
would ha’ put a spoxs in the wheei, too!” 
“Then you consent ?” said his son, eagerly. 
“That be a very different matter!” answered his 


pose that I can be happy if you are not so!” a 

At this moment old Mr. Franklin, who shrew 
suspected that his assistance might be desirable, 
entered the little parlour in the farm-house, where 
above conversation had taken place. 

Seeing his wife in her easy chair, and her 80 
his arms round her neck, he concluded that it was 
a settled affair. 


D with 
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Pedant te 
* Bolt be Over !" he said. 
Wen "Franklin looked up at the sound of her. hus- 
band’s voice: t 
eyes, but the im 


De eayteatt he farmer, “I shall want my 

‘ Saat nor hy suit wi’ the silver buttons ! 
Thee knows the one I mean, forI wor married in sat 
I be going to call on an old neighbour to-morrow ! 

« Very well!” answered his wife, cally ae 

“Thee hadst better come with me! continued her 
busband; “ dang it, but I should like to see thee again 
in the dove-coloured silk that mother bought thee ! 
People said it wor = fine—for we were not so well off 

n as we are now |” 5 
y= Franklin; like many ladies when invited by 
their husbands to go where they have not a mind to, 
had a hundred things to do, The dairy had to be 
scoured out, and, as @ matter: of course, she had not a 
bonnet fit to be seen in—though the fashion was far 
Jess variable in those ever-changing-artieles of fenrale 
attire than at the present day. 

Pooh !? exclaimed her husband; good-bhumour~ 
edly; “the dairy can wait—every one knows that 
it be the best Kept: in’ all> the parish; and .as for 
bonnet—it wor good enough toi go to church im last 
, ay 1" 
: va bs added his entreaties to his father’s persua- 
sions, and Mrs: Franklin at last reluctantly promised 

she would go. 
wane it had one to the push, it was not, after all, so 
much her objection ‘to’ the match, as the ridiculous 
fioure ft would cause her to make in the eyes of her 
neighbours, to whom she had all along declared such 
an event impossible. 7 38 

Stephen, however, was determined not 80 wait till 

the following! day before he’ made his visit. He re- 
solved to see the object of his choice that’ very even- 
ing, and learn his-fate from her at once—forup:to the 
present hour he had never declared to Terese his 
love. 
“ivan his attentions had been constant; bat she had 
permitted rather than received them; and the poor 
girl, even if she suspected his feelings towards her, 
could scarcely have explained herself otherwise than 
she did—by coldness. 

To have acted otherwise might have appeared like 
vanity or coquetry—two of the qualities most foreign 
to her heart. 

“Kiss me, mother!” said Stephen Franklin, as he 
was about to start for. the village; “‘ wish me suc- 
cess!” 

“There be little doubt of that!” answered: the old 
farmer's wife, proudly; “such chances don’t knockat 
her door every day! But since it must be, bless thee, 
Stephen, and may she thake thee a good wife!” 

“She is sure to make a good one; mother!” replied 
the young man, “let who will have her!” 

So saying, full of hope and confidence, he started 
on his way. 

It was a lovely evening when the wooer reached 
the cottage. The old adjutant was walking in the 
garden, with the infant Fanny in his arms, unconscious 
of the nearness of the tie which united them. Therese, 
most opportunely, was seated in the little parlour, at 
her work, 

“Good evening, Stephen!” she said, raising her 
eyes a6 he entered the room; ‘you appear'very cheer- 
ful” 

“Can you not guess the cause?” he replied. 

The animated tone and ardent gaze of her admirer 
covered the cheeks of the maiden with blushes, She 
guessed the purport of his visit. 

“T see that you do understand me!” he continued; 
“and yet I scarcely know how to proceed! It is the 
first time I ever spoke in the accents of love to any 
woman—that is, seriously; but Ido love you! My 
father is willing—nay, anxious—to receive you as his 
child! Sayjthat-yon will bemine. 1 do not speak of 
the comfort, the advantages of a home like mine—for 
they would never weigh with you; but my, heart, 
Therese, is devoted to you—truly, passionately, and 
sincerely! Say but the word—one little word—and I 
shall go hence the happiest of earth’s beings!” 

“Tam grateful to you, Stephen !” replied the maiden, 
without the least hesitation or want of firmness in her 
voice, such as had marked her rejection of Charles 
Graham ; “it is an offer of which any girl might well 
be proud—for it is the highest compliment a man can 
pay to her character and principles; but I can never 
be your wife !” 

‘The youn g farmer appeared thunderstruck ; but, to 
do him justice, it was his feelings more than his vanity 


that were wounded. 
he exclaimed, “that you love 


here was something very warlike in her 
F mploring looks: of Stephen restrained 


“Ts it possible,” 
another?” . 
“It needs not that,” answered Therese, evasively, 
to justify my resolution—for it is one! 1 will never 
enter any man’s family, to cause discord between him 
and the authors of his being !” 

But my fatker conseuts—nay, desires the match!” 


a 


“And your mother 2” said the poor girl. ‘Ob, Ste- 
phen, you know, as well as I do, how perseveringly 
she has slandered me! Iam aware of your generous 
defence, on more than one occasion, of my name and 
character—for which I respect you—esteem you as a 
brother; but while a doubt remains on the mind of any 
one, I will. neyer be a wife! The suspicions of the 
world I,can bear,” she added; “although they pain 
me deeply; but the doubt of my husband would kill 
me!” 

“I do not doubt you!” interrupted the young man, 
imploringly. ‘* My mother is convinced, and repents 
of her fatal error!- She-is coming in the morning, 
with my father, to visit you! Therese—Therese— 
recall this cruel determination, which” almost deprives 
me of reason! Reflect, not on the advantages, but on 
the devotion of the heart I offer! Will you break 
it?” 

He attempted to clasp her hand: she gently, but 
firmly disengaged it: 

“ Let us not prolong an interview,” she said, “ which 
musi be distressing to us both! Heaven knows that 
I would ‘not willingly inflict pain ; but, Stephen, I 
can never be your wife! Thiok you I have not 
marked your hesitations and suspicions—marked them 
with pain—for I felt towards you as to a,brotber? 
No!” she added, proudly; “the man to whom I give 
my hand must never have entertained a doubt of the 
purity and value of the gift!” 

“ T never did—by heavens! or if I did, it was but 


‘for an instant!” exclaimed: her admirer passionately. 


“Oh, Therese! did you know the agony it cost me— 
how continually the lie—the odious lie—was dinned 
into my ears that you had fallen, you would pardon 
and pity me!” 

“Pardon you—-willingly!” observed the daughter 
of the adjutant; “and esteem you as a brother 
still !” 

“Only as a brother?” said Stephen Franklin. 
“ What has not my folly lost!” 

“But little!” answered Therese, mournfully; “and 
you will soon forget the disappointment—heaven for- 
bid that it should long dwell either upon your heart 
or mind!, Let us) continue friends,” she added; 
“ friendship has one advantage over love—if it fades, 
it fades as the flower of tue field, leaving only a sweet 
memory bebind !” 

She extended her hand to him as she rose to quit 
the room. 

“Therese; is—is this irrevocable? Oan no en- 
treaty—no time or proof—change your decision ?” 

“None! It is irrevocable—it would be unkindness 
to deceive you!” 

With these words, she stepped from the little par- 
lour, and joined her father in the garden. The blind 
soldier could not see the tears which were still tremb- 
ling upon the long silken fringes of her eyelids as she 
drew near, but her voice struck him. 

“Something has happened!” he observed, 

“Nothing, dear father! at least, nothing of any 
consequence !” 

“ Where is Stephen ?” he inquired. 

“Gone. That is, I believe so!” 

“ Therese, my child!” exclaimed the old man, “ you 
have rejected him—do not, attempt to conceal it from 
me—rejected him on my account! You would not 
separate from your afflicted father! God bless you, 
my dear child!” he added; “and reward you for the 
generous sacrifice !” 

‘Tt was no sacrifice!” 

The adjutant, however, thought otherwise, and from 
that day evinced a greater tenderness than ever for 
his remaining daughter. 

Poor Stephen hurried from the cottage more like a 
madman than a reasonable being, and directed his 
steps towards the farm. Therese’s rejectiou of him, 
he felt assured, arose from the sense of his mother’s 
injustice towards her; and he felt it doubly hard 
that his own parent should be the cause of his misery. 

Mr.and Mrs. Franklin were sitting at the tea- 
table, quietly talking over the proposed change, when 
their son entered the room and flung himself into a 
chair. 

“What be the matter, Steve?” demanded his as- 
tonished father. 

The heart of Mrs. Franklin began to reproach her 
—she almost divined the cause. 

“She has refused me!” exclaimed the young man. 

Refused thee ?” repeated his mother. 

**Yes—and your calumny has caused it! She de- 
clares she will never be the wife of a man whose 
parent has done everything in her power to blast her 
reputation! Good-bye, father!” he. added, wildly; 
“I cannot remain here—my heart is breaking! God 
dless you! It’s not your fault—not yours !” 

“Stephen!” almost. shricked the terrified woman, 
alarmed at the despair of her darling son, “remain 
with us! I will see Therese, beg her forgiveness, 
kneel;tg her!” she added ; ‘“but do not—do not desert 
the mother who bore you in her age, or the father 





who loves you, for one hasty word!” 





“My father!” faltered the young man, grasping 
the farmer’s hand; “‘no—no! I must not break his 
heart !” 

He sank back into the chair, and hid his face in his 
hands. The aged couple remained. silently watching 
him: he was weeping bitterly. 

(Zo be continued.) 








A DREAM THAT WAS. NOT LOVE. 

“Mr. GeRaLD WILLIAMS met with an accident yes- 
terday which came. near costing him his life.” 

I read the paragraph in a:daily paper, with some 
additional particulars, and then I prayed earnestly— 
oh, how earnestly !—that he might live. Ah, if he 
had died! Then my faith had continued steadfast, 
and I should to-night be thinking of him asamong the 
white-robed, who walk with: sinless feet upon the 
streets paved with gold. But ‘he lived, and faith 
died ; not then, however—not*tillalong time after did 
she unfold her white wings and flee away from the 
heart. where she had long abided so welcome a 


uest. 

I, Clara Hall, was.a dreamer from my childhood. I 
was not a pale, quiet girl, such as you might imagine, 
but one in whom the pulse of life beat strongly, joy- 
ously. But there were hours-- as there are, perhaps, in 
every life—when the present faded into nothingness, 
and the future rose before me all grand and glorious in 
its rich ideality. 

Life dreams! they come to us, I think, even until 
the latest period of existence; but more frequently 
when the heart is blithe and young, throbbing high in 
its youthfulness; when the mere fact of existence seems 
a glorious thing, and the world stretches wide beiore 
us, 2 Paradise of beauty. ‘They come to us with such 
vividness that we put faith in their illusions, and 
believe not that they are dreams, something visionary 
and idle, until at last. there comes a terrrible awaken- 
ing. 

if we have wrapped ourselves up in the belief 
that it is a terrible reality—a blessed truth, that eucir- 
cles our life with a halo of glory—then harder and 
more bitter is the waking which must come, 

In the broad thoroughfare of life we are constantly 
meeting those who at some period have seen visions 
and dreamt dreams bright and beautiful with the 
colouring which happiness ever imparts, but whieh 
have long since faded into the commonplace hues of 
every day life. 

I had but few relatives. No mother’s love shed its 
benign influence over my young, impulsive heart ; 
there was no mother’s hand to lead me up into all 
good and gentle ways. What wonder, tlen, if I some- 
times faltered by the wayside?—what wonder, if 
weak, trembling, almost despairing, I groped about in 
darkness, until the Father stretched forth His pitying 
hand and set my feet upon safe places? 

My seventeenth summer began joyously. Many 
friends gathered about me, and among the number was 
Charles Hallsted. It was the old story—we met and 
loved. 

Shall I tell you how wholly, how unreservedly, 
I gave my heart to him? Shall I tell you how bright 
the world seemed to me because he was init? Ah, 
no; love can never be expressed in words—they fall 
upon our ears coldly; it is only the heart—the warm, 
living, loving heart—which can understand it. I look 
back to that beautiful summer-time of our existence, 
and something of the pure happiness we then enjoyed 
pervades my soul even now, and seems to bring me 
nearer heaven. 

For a little while we lived, giving no thought to 
the future. Then there came achange, a dreadful 
change, sadder than death to loving hearts. Coldness 
grew up between us, and at last total estrangement 
ensued. We were both proud; I haughty and self- 
reliant. I cannot tell you the details of that wretched 
time ; I cannot tear open the wounds in my heart 
which Time, the great physician, has failed to cure. 
Let me tell you only that we parted in anger; though 
he gave no reply to my bitter, sarcastic words, yet I 
knew by the light in his blue eyes he heard and 
would always remember. 

We met sometimes, and a look of defiance always 
flashed from the black eyes to the blue, and at first 
the blue sent back a glance of anger and scorn, and 
something else, which I feared was hatred; but after 
a while a change came there—a tender glance 
answered my defiant one; the stern lines about the 
mouth softened, but I hardened my heart and made 
pride my friend. 

Oh, that wretched time! howit wore upon us both! 
But the months dragged on, and it was over at last. 
We were together again, but not as before—oh! never 
again as before. His health had failed him. I 
remember how he told me this with kisses and loving 
words. I knew he did not look quite the same, but 
still I would not believeit. Was anything serious? 
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That night when he left me, he took my hand, and oh! 
it was 
That lingering press 
Of hands that for the last “ime sever; 
Of hearts whose — of —— 
When that hold breaks, is dead for ever. 

I never saw him again. Oh, you who read these 
words so calmly, do you know what they are to me? 
In a little while the fresh sods were laid upon his 
grave. Dead! the word had had no meaning for me 
at first; I failed to realize its terrible significance. 

The sun shone brightly in the blue heavens, and 
the flowers bloomed sweetly on the fair earth, and I 
heard around me the sound of young merry voices; 
and never for a brief space forgot the desolation of 
my heart. I breathed the pure fresh air of spring; 
I looked upon the beauties of nature ; I mingled with 
others in the gaieties of life, and all the while kept 
thinking that he was gone for ever. Gone from the 
world in his young manhood, with all the hopes and 
aspirations of his youth unfulfilled. Gone from me, 
in whose heart was ever a wailing dirge for my 
beloved. But we cannot grieve always ; new duties 
claim our attention; new hopes spring up in our 
hearts, and though neither duties nor hopes may erase 
the memory of our dead, still it becomes only a 
memory ; 60 I said to myself 

Go not through ths world a weeping 
For the sake of him that's dead. 

And I fancied that from the grave he still spoke 
tome. Time went by, and at lemgth I found a 
friend—an almost forgotten school-mate. Many 
years had elapsed since we had learned our 
childish lessons together in the old schoolhouse in 


We had both learned more important lessons since. 
I fancied in some things he resembled Charlie ; his 
eyes were of the same beautiful blue; but the sunny 
hair was as unlike as possible to the little lock hid 
away from all eyes but mine, behind a miniature 
likeness. I was sadand lonely, and he interested 
me; the memories of other days were revived in his 
presence, so I accepted eagerly the friendship he 
proffered me. There were those who said I had 
grown harsh and unbelieving; but I believed 
him. 

I look back with wonder to those days—wonder 
that my heart was filled with so strong a faith in 
Gerald Williams. I saw him only once or twice a 
year; but his letters came to me often, and though 
those written words never thrilled me with rap- 
ture, yet they were very welcome. And thus it went 
on for a long time, till at last I was self-deceived. 

I said apologetically that his worth had won me— 
that I loved him with a strong, enduring love; but I 
never blushed at his words. I was never confused or 
embarrassed jn his presence. 

He was my ideal of a noble and honovrable man, 
and as woman must admire that whichis great and 
exalted, so did I admire and reverence him; and 
when I heard of some grand example of heroism, 
some brave, patient, successful struggle with adverse 
fortune, then I whispered softly, had it been Gerard 
he would have acted likewise. 

When I heard others cry out against the falseness 
of humanity, then my heart answered triumphantly, 
though not in words, they have not known him. If 
my own faith grew weak in my fellow-creatures, one 
of those little white visionsfrom Gerald, which came 
so often, strengthened it again. 

We had made together a compact to be true friends 
always; he had said: 

“ Let us be friends; such true friends, that though 
the world look coldly upon us, we will remain firm 
and unchangeable to the last,” and every throb of my 
heart responded to that appeal. 

Oh! Gerald, have you forgotten that pledge? has 
the world robbed your heart of that remembrance? 
What should I have read in your blue eyes to warn 
me of the sad, sad change that was to come ? 

It was a glorious July night—the mooa went sail- 
ing proudly through the blue heavens, and here and 
there a star twinkled dimly, as if afraid to compete 
with its queenly rival. The day had just died out, 
and the wondrous beauty of that still evening should 
have inspired every human heart with adoration and 
love for nature’s works and nature’s God. 

Gerald was with me, and together we watched the 
moon and the fleecy clouds which now and then par- 
tially obscured the brightness of her face, and then 
we talked of mutual friends, until at last he said to 
me the words uttered so often by lips both true and 
false : 

“T love you.” 

Oh, then I knew that my friend was lost to me for 
ever. “I love you.” Oh, the unutterable disgust 
which filled my heart at that moment, for I knew it 
was a false assertion. Is it possible to insult a woman 
more deeply than to offer her the counterfeit of that 
which in its purity and genuineness is the crowning 
glory of a human life? 








How I came to estimate those words at their true 
value, I cannot tell, unless it was by that instinct 
which God has given, to enable us to detect the false 
from the true. I wished to tell kim how I scorned 
him, but some unseen influence restrained the words. 
Was it the pale, dead face of Charlie? Was it a ten- 
der memory of the past, when we were friends in 
childhood? It was both, perhaps. And so we parted, 
with outward civility, but with unkindness in both 
our hearts, and then I knew that mine had cherished 
a dream that was not love. . O. H. 





THE SILESIAN GIRL 


Durrnc the seven years’ war, the exertions of the 
Prussians in that critical period to support the falling 
fortunes of their indefatigible monarch were truly 
worthy of luminous characters in the records of the 
world’s history, but they were far outdone by the pub- 
lic sacrifices which were voluntarily made by in- 
dividuals to repel the encroachments of the armies of 
France, in the year 1813. 

Each family contributed in different ways to the 
expenses of the war; and even the poorest herdsmen 
gave in their mite for the general good, though it 
deprived their families of many a little luxury, which 
they had before been accustomed to. 

In one of the romantic valleys of Silesia, lived a 
young girl of surpassing beauty, the pride ard delight 
of her aged parents, whose only occupation was to 
attend their flocks, and bear the scant produce of their 
little farm to a neighbouring town. 

Ella, like the wild flower, had grown and bloomed 
in obscurity, adorned and beautified by the unerring 
hand of Nature. 

She had known but little of the world, until the 
horrors of war were over the country, and 
echoed discordantly amidst the darkest recesses of 
solitude ; and when, by her inquiries, her father was 
obliged to tell her of the distracted state of her native 
country, the indignant blush and the high heaving of 
her bosom told how much she felt for her enterprising 
sovereign, and the brave people that were arrayed to 
defend his dominion. 

“Heaven grant us victory!” exclaimed she, in a 
pathetic enthuiasm of her soul. “I would, father, 
that Nature had made women strong enough to fight.” 

The old man onlysmiled a reply, and bade her keep 
out of sight of the soldiers. 

This caution was scarcely heeded. Ella knew 
where to find one on whom her soul could rest, and her 
affection be reciprocated; and who, though not dressed 
out in the trappings of the military, was more to her 
than all the world besides. 

She was upon the mountain slope watching her 
herds, and listening to the mellow notes as they 
flowed from the pipe of Adolph, a fine-featured young 
man who sat at her feet, gazing tenderly at her smil- 
ing face. 

“That hair of yours, Ella,” said he, caressingly. 
“TI would give the world for one little lock,” and 
he ran his fingers through the glossy tresses as 
they hung luxuriantly around her finely-moulded 
shoulders. 

“ The world is not yours to give, Adolph,” said she, 
archly smiling. ‘But do you love me only for my 
hair, which you are always worshipping ?” 

“T love you for yourself, dear Ella; but these rich 
ringlets, which might grace a crown, I idolize them, 
and yet you refuse to give me one little tress.” 

“ Have I not a reason?” replied Ella. “ Were I to 
give you a lock, I might never see you again; for 
then you would always have your idol by you, and I 
would be forsaken. No, Adolph ; first prove yourself 
worthy of the gift, and then you shall not only have 
a tress of my hair, but myself.” 

“Tell me how to become worthy of the gift!” ex- 
claimed the enraptured youth, “and I will follow the 
path you shall point out.” 

“There it is,” answered the maiden, pointing to- 
wards Breslau, and fixing her gaze upon her lover's 
face. 

“ And what shall I do in Breslau ?” 

“Join the brave men who are struggling for the 
liberty of your country, and tenfold shall be the love 
of Ella.” 

A slight blush overspread the face of young Adolph, 
and kissing the hand of the fair shepherdess, he 
turned away and was soon lost in the deep recesses of 
the valley. 

There was more courtliness in the last salutation 
of Adolph than generally falls to the lot of the un- 
tutored and robust mountaineers of Silesia; and Ella 
thought, as he wended his way down the narrow de- 
file, that there was more dignity in his mien than she 
had ever before observed. 

She scarcely dared ask herself who le was; for he 
had been but a shortitimeamong the shepherds, and no 
one knew aught of his birth or calling; but every 





m. loved him for his generosity and Doblenegg of 
t. 


“ My hair,” said Ella, as the youth vanished from 
her sight, “I will dress it for his sake. They say it 
is rich and beautiful—ah! how freely would | 4, 
stroy each ample tress and scatter it upon the wi 
were it not because he loves to smooth it with his 


gers.” 

Months rolled away, and Ella watched her henry 
alone and in sadness, for nothing had been heanj 
Adolph, and the demon of war continued to spread 
desolation over the land, 

It was proposed to raise a sum by contributin 
among the inhabitants of the mountains, which shoyij 
be placed in the general fund, to be appropriated tp 
the use of their king, and the brave defenders of thei; 
country. 

When the father was called upon for his shars hy 
had nothing to give; the noble-hearted girl then forth, 
first time felt the want of wealth. 

“Father,” said she, let us sell our flocks; wo shylj 
be amply repaid in the freedom of our country; aaj 
when peace comes again, I’m sure I can work {yp 
you. 

“No, my daughter, our country requires no sub 
sacrifice,” answered the old man. “We must no 
deprive ourselves of the means of a livelihood.” 

lia reflected for a long time, and formed a thoy. 
sand plans for raising a sum of money worthy g 
being given in aid of the patriotic cause; but all he 
schemes were impracticable, and she even wept in her 
solitude at her inability to serve her country. 

“ Would that these locks were wires of gold,” sij 
she, running her fingers through the cluster 
tresses, as they were swept by the wind, “I migh; 
then give them to my country. Can they not by 
sold? I will go to Breslau and offer them ; they my 
bring but a trifle, but they are my all. But Adolph 
—when he returns, and beholds me shorn of uy 
beauty, my greatest beauty, what willhe say? Ali! 
he will turn from me, he will love me no more. Well, 
be itso. I will sacrifice his love for the good of ny 
country.” 

She accordingly proceeded to Breslau, and offered 
her hair for sale to the first hair-worker in the city. 
The beauty of the young girl, and the novelty of her 
offer, caused the person to inquire of her the cause of 
her robbing herself of such beautiful tresses. 

On receiving her answer he was astonished at the 
extraordinary and disinterested feelings of patriotisn 
displayed by one so young and lovely. 

“T will take the locks, my pretty girl,” said be, 
admiring the softness of their texture, “ and turn them 
into bracelets. Everybody will buy them when they 
know of whose hair they are made.” 

The delighted girl received'the proffered sum, ani 
hastened to add it to the general fund. The hair 
worker had predicted rightly; the story got wind, 
and the gentlemen and ladies of the city flocked to bis 
shop to purchase the bracelet marked with the nam 
“ Ella.” 

Among others, a young officer of high rank hearing 
the story, endeavoured to obtain one of the articles 
The vender had but one left, and, as he had already 
raised a considerable sum from the sale, which be 
intended putting in the general fund—he resolved to 
keep that one for himself. 

T he officer examined closely the colour and textured 
the hair, and when hig eyes fell upon the name “ Ells,’ 
a smile of pride and gratification curled his lip, and le 
uttered : 

“ Tt must be she!” 

He emptied his purse upon the counter, and told 
the hair-worker to take it all for the bracelet. 

The man, charmed by the sight of so much gol, 
readily consented, and the officer left the shop wid 
the treasure pressed to his lips. 

* * * a * * 

“Ella,” said Adolph, as he sat by the side of tle 
maid, “where are the luxuriant curls that formery 
hung upon your neck? I went, and I fought at you 
bidding, and I have come to claim my reward.” 

“ Adolph,” answered she, “I became jealous of ny 
hair; your heart was entangled among tlie t 
curls. ‘The more I dressed them, the more the 
webbed about my heart, and so I cut them off. Dv 
you not love me without my curls ?” : 

“Love you, Ella! could I do less than worsiil 
you since you have so nobly marred your beauty ft 
the benefit of your country? Look at this bracelti 
the hair is yours surely.” ; 

Thus caught—the generous girl though: it useless 
to deny; she confessed all, and shortly after becaé 
the wife of the stranger Adolph, one of the richest 
counts in the land. G. 8B 








Srvcapore.—Decidedly, Singapore is the ve 
sociable colony of England. No public amusow® 
whatever exists there, and the English inbabita 








rarely meet except in their warehvuses or 02 
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Each family gives one dinner party in six 

onths, and ® ball once @ year; the military band 
“ three times a week on the Esplanade ; racesoccur 
oe in the twelve months. The environs of the town 
are dangerously infested with tigers, and _® mountain 
five miles distant is alive with them. Under these 
circumstances the community is naturally addicted to 
in and grumbling; but nevertheless, a traveller is 
sure to be hospitably received among them. —Adven- 
turesamong the Dyaks of Borneo. By Frederick Boyle, 
F.RGS. 








SCIENCE. 


New Description or Horse-Suor.—There is an 
invention under trial at Versailles tending to replace 
the iron shoes at present used for horses, by & com- 
position which is almost equal to iron in durability, is 
75 per cent. cheaper, and will never hurt the horse’s 
foot. 

A wew submarine cable is to be laid shortly be- 
tween Sicily and Algeria, and Marsala and Biserta. 
Italy will thus be directly connected with Africa by 
two telegraphic lines, establishing immediate com- 
munication with Tunis and Algeria, As these lines 
are to be carried over the island of Fairgnauta, a 
new telegraph station will be established at that 

int. 

4” Dry PorTasLe VineGAR.—Wash well half a 
pound of white tartar with warm water, then dry it 
and pulverize as fine as possible. Soak that powder 
with good sharp vinegar, and dry it before the fire or 
in the sun. Re-soak it as before with vinegar, and 
dry as above, repeating this operation a dozen of times. 
By these means you will have a very good and sharp 
powder, which turns water instantly to vinegar. It 
is very convenient to carry in the pocket, especially 
when travelling. 


ON SUBTERRANEAN ICE. 

A PAPER was read on this curious subject before the 
British Association at Bath, in the geological section. 
It seems that there are a considerable number of ice- 
caves within reach of tourists in Switzerland, and the 
phenomena they present are well worth inspection and 
investigation. . . The quantity of ice found in some of 
these caves is very considerable indeed. In one, 
at an elevation very little exceeding four thousand feet, 
the ice lies on the wall of the cave in a sheet of a foot 
or a foot and a half in thickness, extending over a 
length of seventy feet, to a height of twenty-two feet 
in some parts; and at the bottom of the cave, sixty 
fect below the surface, there is a sea of ice forty-five 
feet long and fifteen feet broad, the depth of which is 
unknown. So much as this is certain, that when 
Pictet visited the cave the floor of ice was within 
thirty feet of the surface of the ground, and thus was 
thirty feet thicker than at present; and within thelast 
three years it has become lowered to the extent of 
some feet. Thisis due partly to the fact that the wood 
near the mouth of the pit has been incautiously felled, 
and partly to the amount of ice extracted each year 
for the supply of Lausanne and Geneva, when the 
stores of the artificial ice-houses fail. This cave, un- 
like all others except the Cueva del Hielo, on the Peak 
of Teneriffe, has its entrance from the top, and thus is 
in danger of being exposed to direct radiation. In 
another cave, four thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea, entered from the bottom of a large pit, in 
which the winter’s snow lies till the middle of August, 
there is a stream of ice twenty-eight feet broad at the 
commencement, where it pours through the rocky arch- 
way in the side of the pit, and seventy-two feet broad 
at its lowest point, while the thickness of the stream 
at this lowest point appears to be something like 
seventy feet. There are insuperable difficulties, how- 
ever,in the way of an exact determination of this 
thickness, and the ice passes down into the ground in 
amanner which makes it impossible to arrive at or to 
see the point at which it ceases. 

_ In another case, a somewhat similar stream of ice 
is brought apparently to an abrupt conclusion by the 
solid wall of the cave; but closer investigation of the 
darkness shows that it pours in reality through an 
archway in the rock, leaving a narrow aperture, 
three or four feet broad and froma foot to a foot and 
a balf high, between the surface of the ice and the 
limits of the archway. By forcing an entrance through 
this aperture, which can only be done by cutting steps 

Wn twenty-six feet of very steep and smooth iee, 
a0 Inner cave is reached, which has no other visible 
Communication with the external air. 

This remarkable cave is very dry and airy, and in 
Yarious parts, especially at the end furthest removed 
oe the hole by which an entrance is obtained, it 

plays the most lovely and fantastic forms of glacial 
awa In caves in other parts of Switzerland 
*od France similar phenomena are observed. Insome 
an steep slopes of ice are found, which pass down 
Profound darkness, and will only be completely 


explored by a careful arrangement of lights and ropes, 
and trustworthy attendants. Inone cave, not very 
far from Annecy, on lowering « lighted candle down 
a pit sixty-eight feet deep in the ice, the entrance to a 
lower ice-chamber is seen. ‘The upper surface of the 
ice, from which the candle is lowered, is itself about 
one hundred and thirty feet below the surface of the 
earth ; so that here is the remarkable phenomenon of 
an ice-chamber at a depth of two hundred feet below the 
surface of the earth—that is to say, at a depth which 
should give an excess of between three and four degrees 
Fahrenheit above the mean temperature of the soil at 
the surface, where upland flowers and shrubs grow in 
eyes wherever they can find soil tosupport them. 

he decorations of these caves are most varied and 
most beautiful. Graceful columns, fretted and 
crocketed, with Gothic arcadings and with fluted 
drapings, stand out glittering on all sides when a suf- 
ficient amount of artificial light is introduced. In 
some caves there are very large and thick columns, 
which are for the most part hollow towards the base ; 
and when an entrance is won by a hole hewn through 
the side of the column, a dome-shaped cavity is fouad 
within, profusely ornamented with every form of 
glacial stalactite and stalagmite, and large enough to 
afford scope for detailed investigation of its recesses 
by any one content to worm himself through the in- 
tricacies of the icicles and pillars which surround him. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Tue Coat Mixes or THE Wortp.—M. A. Burat, 
in a work entitled Situation de lIndustrie Houillére en 
1864, gives the following as the statistics of the extent 
of known coal fields and their annual production :— 

Extent in hectares 
(1 hectare being equal Tons. 


to 2°471 acres). 

1,570,000 86,000,000 
350,000 10,000,000 
150,000 10,000,000 

Prussia and Saxony 300,000 12,000,000 
Austria and Bohemia 120,000 2,500,000 
Spain... .rocccccccccccccee 150,000 400,000 

20,000,000 


North America......... 30,000,000 


British Isles.....+++00s 


Belgium pioescam 





Total ......... 32,640,000 140,900,000 
As regards France, the coal basin of the Loire, 
which is only 25,000 hectares in extent, furnishes 
three-tenths of the whole of the coal raised in the 
country. 


A MACHINE has just been invented that will destroy, 
with the rapidity of lightning, vessels of war covered 
with the strongest armour-plates. The motive power 
is electricity, and the remarkable part of the invention 
is that it is not necessary for the enemy’s vessel to 
come in contact with the machine, but at a greater 
distance the vessel is destroyed in an instant, iron 
being a most convenient medium for the transmission 
of electricity. 

THE CHEMICAL ACTION OF LIGHT. 


Some experiments upon the chemical action of light 
which have for some time past been occupying the 
attention of Dr. Hermann Vogel, of Berlin, have 
resulted in a discovery which cannot but have an 
important influence upon the art of photography. 
Scarcely any phenomenon has more puzzled chemists 
than the fact that, whereas light has no action what- 
ever on re iodide of silver, the presence with that 
salt of a little nitrate of silver renders it exceedingly 
sensitive to the action of light; and the puzzle was 
only increased by Poitevin’s discovery that iodide of 
silver can be similarly “sensitized” by tannin. Dr. 
Vogel’s researches leave no doubt as to the rationale 
of these facts. He shows that there is an exact 
analogy between the chemical action of light and that 
of heat. Heat, for example, will decompose oxide of 
gold or oxide of {silver without any other body being 
present, but can decompose oxide of iron or of man- 
ganese only when such oxide is in contact with some 
substance, such as carbon or hydrogen, which can 
combine with the oxygen of the oxide as fast as it is 
liberated. 

The similarity between the action of heat upon the 
oxides of the noble metals and that of light upon cer- 
tain haloid salts, and especially chloride of silver, has 
long been recognized; and now Dr. Vogel shows that 
there isas close a similarity between the action of 
heat upon oxide of iron in contact with carbon and 
that of heat upon iodide of silver in contact with either 
nitrate of silver or tannin. 

Chemists have long been aware of an important 
difference between the results of the aétion of light 
upon chloride of silver and those of its action upon 
sensitized iodide of the same metal. They have long 
known that, whereas free chlorine is given off when 
light acts on chloride of silver, free iodine is not 
evolved by the action of light on sensitized iodide 
of silver;,but no one, until Dr. Vogel, seems to have 
suspected this non-evolution of iodine to be due to 
what Dr. Vogel shows to be its true cause—viz., 





the sbsorptien by the sensitizing substance of the 


fodine which the light separates from the sensitized 
iodide. 

Dr. Vogel proves conclusively, not only that this 
absorption takes place, but also that it is simply by 
virtue of their power of absorbing iodine, or rather 
of combining therewith, under the influence of heat, 
that the presence with iodide of silver of either nitrate 
of silver or tannin enables light to decompose that 
compound, just as it is by reason of the power of car- 
bon to combine with oxygen under the influence of 
heat, that the presence of that element enables heat to 
decompose oxide of iron. 

Dr. Vogel moreover shows—and it is herein that the 
practical value.of his discovery consists—that, so far 
from nitrate of silver and tannin being the only bodies 
which will sensitize iodide of silver, that salt is ren- 
dered sensitive to light by any substance capable of 
readily absorbing iodine. 

The number of substances which can be used as 
sensitizers for iodide of silver is thus very great, and 
an excellent authority anticipates that some of those 
which have not hitherto been employed in this capa- 
city must be “capable of application in modes which 
will give new powers to photography.” He looks to 
Dr. Vogel’s discovery “inaugurating a new era, in 
which dry-plate photography shall entirely supersede 
wet processes.” 

Mr. GALE, electrician, of Plymouth, has discovered 
a process by which powder can be rendered non-ex- 
plosive, and its combustible properties restored when 
required. The process is simple and effective, and 
it has the advantage of being readily applied. In 
five minutes a barrel of powder can be made non-ex- 
plosive, and in another five minutes it can be restored 
to its original condition. Gunpowder bas been sub- 
jected to this process, and then stirred with a red- 
hot poker, without an explosion. If a shell burst ina 
"1 filled with the prepared powder, it would not fire 
t. 

PREPARATION OF ANILINE GREEN. 

One part of fuchsino is treated with a mixture of 
one and a half pints of sulphuric acid, and half a part 
of water, and the whole is gradually heated to dissolve 
the fuchsine; after the solution has cooled four parts 
of aldehyde (prepared as below) are added. Heat is 
then carefully applied to the mixture, and as soon as 
it becomes of a bright blue colour, the heat is with- 
drawn. The colour is best observed by letting a drop 
or two fall into water acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The heat must be continued until no violet shade is 
seen. When the change to blue is perfect, boiling 
water and hyposulphite of soda are added simultane- 
ously, the mixture is stirred and thrown on a cloth 
filter. The residuo is washed with quite boiling 
water until itis all dissolved. The filtrate is then 
allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, and is then 
again filtered. The mass now remaining on the filter 
is the green colour, which is dried at 30 deg. to 38 
deg., and then powdered. 

Manufacture of Aldehyde for the Preparation of 
Aniline Green.—Three hundred and fifty parts of 
sulphuric acid are first diluted with 150 parts of water, 
and when the mixture has cooled, 820 parts of alcohol 
are gradually added. The mixture is placed in a 
vessel of glass or earthenware fitted with a tube and 
stopcock. In a tubulated retort 300 parts of bichromate 
of potash in small pieces, and 150 parts of water, are 
placed. The tubulus of the retort is fitted with a 
funnel, and beat being applied, the mixture of 
sulphuric acid and alcohol is allowed to run gradually 
into the retort. The aldehyde distils over, and may 
be collected by the ordinary appliances. It requires 
one or two rectifications. 

A TRIAL is about to be made at Chatham of a valu- 
able invention for boring armour-plated ships for 
scuttle-tubes, valves, &c., submitted to the Admiralty 
by Mr. Ord, one of the officials of Malta dockyard. 
The ordinary system {of boring the large holes in 
armour plates is attended with great loss of time, and 
is altogether most tedious, each hole taking from ten 
to fourteen days to complete. The machine invented 
by Mr. Ord will effect a considerable saving of time, 
as each hole can be bored to the exact size required in 
thirty hours, including the fixing of the machine, 
which can be worked, if needed, by four labourers or 
a small steam-engine. 


Tae Sour Bopy DETERMINING THE CRYSTALLI- 
ZATION IS SOLUBLE IN WATER.—In a second series of 
experiments. was found:—1. That the bodies de- 
termining the crystallization cf the supersaturated 
liquid lose their property when washed in ordinary 
water and dried, when cooled in flasks having a layer 
of sulphuric acid at the bottom. In the same way, 
dust slowly dried after being washed becomes 
perfectly inactive. 2. Pass into a supersaturated 
solution, which has remained intact, more than 1500 
litres of air washed in distilled water, and, to use the 
least possible quantity of water, pass the air through a 
series of inclined glass tubes, in each of which a drop 





of water uplifted by the bubble of air rises the length 
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of the tube, diminishing in volume, aud forming 
again in the lower part of the tube, thus serving an 
indefinite number of times, 3. A layer of oil poured 
on a solution of sulphate of soda preserves it from 
contact with the air and prevents its crystallising. In 
place of oil employ a layer of water when no crystalli- 
sation is produced by plunging a rod into the solution ; 
at least, if this is done very rapidly and there is no 
thick coating of deposited matter on the rod, in which 
case should a morsel fall into the solution and not be 
completely dissolved, the solution will be crystallised 
before the rod has touched the supersaturated solu- 
tion, 

SeaweEep has heretofore constituted the sole com- 
mercial source of iodine, an article which is exten- 
sively used, not only in medicine, but in the: arts. 
There is said, however, to have been lately discovered 
in Chili a mineral consisting of a mixture of iodine of 
jead with the oxide and chloride of that metal in such 
proportion as to contain ten per cent. of iodine. This 
mineral is believed to exist in considerable abundance, 
and if it really does so, a great reduction in the com- 
mercial price of iodine must be a speedy result of its 
discovery. Stich a result would be a great boon to the 
art of photography, and also to that of dyeing, since 
the brilliant dye recently discovered by Dr. Hoffman, 
though the first, will not be the last, having this ele- 
ment among its constituents. 

PREPARATION oF Gotw PURPLE FOR GILDING.— 
Brescius states that gold may be easily obtained in 
this convenient form by preepitation in the cold from 
an alkaline solution by means of oxalie:acid. He dis- 
solves tour ounces of gold in a mixture of two pounds 
nitric acid (sp: gr. 1:2) and one pound: hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gn 1.12). Yo this solution he adds another, 
made by’ dissolving pure potash, or; at all events, 
potash free fromvsilica, in five or six parts of distilled 
water. After filtration, this lattersolation is gradu- 
ally added to the gold solution. The mixture isnow 
diluted with éight pounds of distilled water, and then 
1 clear and cold solution of one-third of a pound of 
oxalic acid is stirred in, care being taken not. to rub 
the sides of the dish with the rod. Ini this way a 
bulky, spongy, black preeipitate is obtained, which 
must be allowed to settled, and ‘then be well washed 
and dried. 


Gatrpert’s Resprrator.—Sir,—The invention de- 
scribed as Galibert’s Respirator, is so much like an 
apparatus invented by my father (illustrated and de- 
scribed by him in the Mechanic and Chemist, Novem- 
ber 28rd, 1889), that nearly every reader will see that 
there is the same’ train of thought and reasoning for 
attaining the same end. Quite unbiassedly, I think 
my father’s invention would obtain the preference, for 
he suggested that the air-bag should be filled with a 
mixture of one-thirtieth more oxygen than ordinary 
air. The copper bag carried on the back is described 
by him as containing condensed air, which issues 
gradually and regularly into the hood. With this 
apparatus a diver, carrying weights round the waist, 
which he could release when he wanted to come up, 
would be enabled to explore for a quarter of an hour 
together the bottoms of canals, lakes, rivers, &c. In 
thus writing I do so to claim for my father a priority 
of twenty-six years in this‘idea.—I am, &c., CHARLES 
Psse. 








FACETIZ. 





Wrr is hot bread like a caterpillar ?—Because it is 
the grub that makes the butter fly. 

“Don’r cry, little boy. Did he hit you on pur- 
pose?” ‘No, sir; he hit me on the head.” 

A BLOCKHEAD having unexpectedly come into pro- 
perty, sent fcr a tailor to come and measure him for a 
coat of arms, 

“ Pa,” said a fashionably educated farmer’s daughter, 
“Pa, if I should marry a farmer, what shall I do with 
my French?” “Call the chickens, Betsey; call the 
chickens !” 

QuItr, talking of a young man whose sire is re- 
markable for being extremely wise iv his own con- 
ceit, said: ‘There, now, goes a promising young 
fellow. When he has obtained as much experience, 
he will be as big a fool as his father.” 


A LecrureER was dilating upon the powers of the 
magnet, defying anyone.to show or name anything 
surpassing its power. A hearer demurred; and in- 
stanced @ young lady, who used’ to attract him 
thirteen miles every Sunday. 

A VENERABLE Scotch divine, who, in his day and 
generation was remarkable for his primitive and ab- 
stinent mode of life, at length fell sick, and was 
visited by a kind-hearted lady from a neighbouring 
parish. On her proposing to make some beef tea, he 
inquired what it was, and being informed, he promised 


accordingly made in the most apptoved -manner, and 
the lady went, home, directing) him to drink a certain 
quantity every day until her return. This occurred 
the day afterwards, when the lady was surprised to 
see the beef. tea almost undiminished, and to hear it 
denounced by the worthy clergyman as the worst 
thing he had ever tasted. She determined to try it 
herself, and, having heated a small quantity, pro- 
nounced it excellent: ‘Ay, ayy’ quoth the divine, 
“the tea may drink well enough that way; but try it 


wi’ the sugar and cream, as I did. 


A QUEER-LOOKING customer inserted his head into 
an auction-room, and looking gravely at the knight 
of the hammer, inquired—“ Can I bid, sir?” ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly,” replied the auctioneer, “you can bid.” “ Well, 
then,” said the wag, walking off, “T bid you good- 
night.” 

Cricket is merry in the heart of Paris. Eleven 
of Her Majesty’s 73rd have bowled. over to Paris to 
fight another eleven at cricket. The’ Parisians still 
think the game more dangerous than attractive, and 
cannot understand why the man by ze vicket should 
not ’ave es eye knockz out, 


THE Duke of Wellington’s name is very popular 
in Paris at the present moment for the announcement 
which he has made that men may be free to vote as 
they like: The papers speak of him as the “ liberal 
Duke,” which is an isolation conveying anything but 
a general ducal compliment. The French are, how- 
ever, rather too excited to be reasonable when they 
sniff liberté. 

POOR TOM. 

“So poor Tom is caught at last,” said the White 
Cat, with a sorrowful look; “there’s no chance for 
him now ; he’s sure to be drowned! Poor Tom! as 
metry and good-tempered a fellow as ever went on 
four legs.” 

“Tom! what, that immense grey creature with black 
stripes ?” itiquired the lady’s favourite Tortoiseshell, 
who sat like a huge round muff in front of the fire, and 
scarcely condescended to open Ler eyes as she asked 
the question. 

““Yes; a fine handsome grey he is, with bright black 
stripes, and such a noble tail!” replied the White Cat, 


words. 

“T’m glad of it!” said the Tortoiseshell, curling 
herself round more comfortably than ever. ‘ So- 
ciety must be considered ; and the sooner such cha- 
racters as’ your friend’ Tom are driven from it, the 
better.” ‘ 

‘“What do you mean by ‘characters,’ pray ?” asked 
the White Cat, fiercely. 

‘* Phieves ‘anid’ vagabonds, merely that,” answered 
the Tortoiseshell. ‘That fellow has been one ever 
since: I: knew’ him; and no doubt it is for some 
robbery that he is now about to suffer condign punish- 
ment.” 

“Thieves and vagabonds, indeed! Why, he did but 
eat a bit of liver when the cook left the pantry-door 
open,” said the White Cat, indignantly. 

“No matter,” said the Tortoiseshell; “it. was a 
theft; and, as I said, society and its interests must be 
attended to, Now, I have been left in the pantry when 


condescend to toucha delicacy? No, never. Ask cook 
if she ever minded whether I was in or not; and, if 
such fellows as Tom are to be permitted to live, I don’t 
see what reward thero is for the virtuous and high- 
minded.” 

“Like’you, I suppose?” said the White Cat. 

“ Ye-e-s,” said the Tortoiseshell. 

“T've no patience with you,” said the White Cat; 
“ T can tell you that most of your virtue and high mind 
lies in the creamy new milk put for your breakfast, and 
the beautiful tit-bits set every day for your dinner. 
You‘don’t know what hunger is, and can always get 
the best of everything without stealing; while poor 
Tom often goes without breakfast ont dinner, and 
supper too; unless he happens to light on a mouse. 
There he goes—he’s off—they’ve missed him this time. 
I’m glad !” 

And the White Cat scampered off after her run- 
sane friend, to caution him never to-run such a risk 

D. 


Tue Hetcur or ImpupeNce.—Taking shelter from 
a shower in an umbrella shop. 

Ar the circus, women jump clean through’ hoops. 
In society they jump into them and stick there. 


“Wart a nice lot of turnips you have got,” said 
Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Johes—the latter’s children’s noses 
all being turn-ups. 

A PARTICULAR CLERGYMAN.—It does not require 
a very old person, who has lived in the country, to 
remember the time when instrumental music of any 
kind in a chureh was considered little less than sacri- 
lege. A base-viol has set many a congregation at 





to drink it at his usual dinner hour. The broth was 


much offended at the Tortoiseshell’s manner and | 


better things than liver have been there, but did I ever |, 


their faces hard against the innovation. We remem. 
ber a clergyman whose voice and warning agains: ij, 
instrument had been overruled, who rose to give oy 
the morning psalm with the following introdng 
remarks: “ You may fiddle and sing'the one hundred 
and twenty-fifth psalm !” 


“You should never, madam, consider the Smallest 
trifle worthless.” “Whilst, sir, I remember yoy 
precept and yourself, I shall be suré to consider Lo 
thing ‘ worth less.’” ' 

None To Sparu.—Tll give that givl-a piece of my 
mind,” said a young fellow, speaking of one who haj 
jilted him. “I -wouldn’t,”’ réplied a bystander. 
“ you’ve none to spare.” * 
A PHYSICIAN 8 at the shop of a countr 
thecary, and Tauieea for a phartitadopoota. Asks 
said the apothecary, “ I know of no'such farmer liyiz, 
about these parts.” q 
A DutcuMan being advised to rub his limbs wal 
with brandy for the rheumatism, said he had heard of 
the remedy, but added, “I dush better as dat—I drinks 
de prandy, and‘ den I rubs my leg mit de pottle,” 


EQUAL TO THE EMERGENCY. 


Nor many years ago,.two Frenchmen—one wealthy 
and. in the possession of ready cash, and the other 
poor and penniless—occupied by chance the same room 
in a suburban hotel. In the morning the “ seedy" 
one arose first, took from his pocket a: pistol, ad 
holding it to his own, forehead, and backing agains, 
the door, exclaimed to his horrified companion : 

“ It is my last desperate resort; Iam penniless anj 
tired of life; give me five hundred, francs, or I vill 
instantly blow out my brains, and you will be arrested 
as a murderer!” 

The other lodger found himself the: hero of anw- 
pleasant dominion, but the cogency of lis companions 
argument struck him “cold!” He quietly handed 
over the amount, and the other vanished, after locking 
the door on the dutside. 


Toa lady who once complained of the insolence of 
some coal-heavers, their employer replied by a humble 
apology on his own account, adding, “ But, madam, to 
tell yow the truth, we liave failed in all our efforts to 
get gentlemen to undertake the’business. ” 

THe Quizzer Quizzep.—Thinking to quiz som 
Trish draymen,@ gentleman shouted to one—“ Has the 
railroad got in?” ‘One ind has, sir,” was the prompt 
response. 

PRETTY DRUNK. 

A Scorén farmer, who was riding horseback ou 
moonshiny night, with his man Watt, stopped ats 
tayern to bait his horses; and-as he had been drink- 
ing a good deal of hot stuff; it. took but a few mor 
glasses to make him very drunk. In this condition 
he mounted and.started for home.. The moon wis 
shining so bright.that the farmer forgot the time o 
day, and he said to his man: 

“ Watty, we were naue the woss for that last glass 
o’ whiskey this frosty morning.” 

“Faith,” said Watty, blowing his fingersand look- 
ing, as blue as a bilberry, ‘ your lionor may be nae 
the worse forit; but I'm nane thé better. J wish! 
was. 

On they rode, the farmer gripping hard at the 
horse’s mane, and rolling about like @ sack of meal, 
for the cold sir was, beginning: to male: the spirits 
tell on him. At last they came to! a’ bit of a brook 
that crossed the road; and the farmier’s horse, beiog 
| pretty well used to having his own: way, stopped 
short, and put down his head ‘to take a drink. ‘This 
had the effect to make the,rider lose his balance, aud 
away he went over the.horsp’s ears, into the very 
middle of the brook. The farmer hal just seus 
enough to hear the: splash, and to know that some 
thing was wrong; but he was so drunk that ho did 
not the least suspect that it was himself. 

“Watty, my mon, somebody’s fallen into the sires, 
hasn’t there ?” 

“Faith, you. may say that,” roplied Watty, like 
to roll off with laughing, “for it's: just yourself, mss 
ter! 

“ Hoot, fie, Watty!” cried: the farmer, with 6 
hiccup at every word, “ it.suxely canna be me, Watty 
for I’m here!” 

ONE of tho novelties'of the day was recently hai 
brushing by machinery. Quite recently a patent bs 
been taken out for cutting hair by machinery, which 
at the same time isapplicable for shearing horses. Tb 
coiffeurs may henceforth place the oki announcement 
the hostelrie of bygone times aver the doors of the 
saloons, ‘Good accommodation for man and beast 

Lerrens.—In the time of Edward III, of Englavh 
persons were employed to carry letters from place 
place, and the directiong ot the letters were © 
enough. The following is that of ono from” 
man to Lord Shrewsbury, who assigned as the® 
cause for putting so much speed into the 





loggerheads, and the clergymen, especially, used to set 


that the posts were so slow ; “ To the Right Haw 
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— 
ood Lord the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
prediet of the “King’s Majesty’s Council in the 
orth parts. Haste, for thy life, post ! Haste, haste! 
haste! For thy life, post, baste !” 
A REFORMED MAN. 


Smith kept a small shop in one of the in- 
B. -. a It wate réndezvous of all the loafers 
in the village, ‘These fellows used to be there every 
night, playing poker, generally with the old man’s 
clerk, and, besides drinking the old man’s liquor, spent 
his money, furnished by-the confidential clerk. Old 
Billy suspected what was.goipg on,and came down on 
them suddenly one night; and before they could hide 
themselves, Nemiah got “Jessie,” but was forgiven, 

romising to sin 1@-more. 

“Nemiah,” said Billy, “never let a soul in after 
eight o'clock.” 4 

Nemiah promised obedience: Next night the crowd 
was at work as usual, and Billy thought he would go 
down and see how things went on. Accordingly down 
he went, and knocked at the door. 

“Who's there?” cried Nemiab; 

“J's me, Mr. ——}; open the door. 

“No; Billy told me never to let any one in after 
eight o'clock, and T ain’t going to do it.” 

“But, Nemiah, it's me—open the door in one mo- 
ment.” aaa 

“No, none of your gammon! you sound mightily 
like him, but it ‘won't go down; so travel, or if you 
don't, I will give you.a shot with this old blun- 

us,” 
ely waited to hear no more, but started off like 
the wind, confident that Nemiah was a reformed man, 
and the next day doubled his salary. 

Pumpkrys popped in to pay his rent, putting on a 
long face to correspond with the occasion. On enter- 
ing the house, he said the times were so hard that he 
couldn't raise the money, and dashing a bundle of 
notes on the table, exclaimed: ‘ There, that’s all I 
can pay.” The momey was taken up and counted by 
the landlord who said: “ Why, this is twice as much 
as you owe me!” “Dang it, give it to me again,” 
said the farmer; “I’m dashed if I didn’t take the 
wrong bundle-out of my pocket.” 


A Pretry Puzztr.—“ Now, dear, I bet you any- 
thing you can’t tell which is the front of my new 
bonnet ?"—Punch. 


CITY DINNER. 

Head Waiter of the London Tavern: “ Are you an 
‘Incurable,’ sir, or a ‘ Reduced Undertaker ?”” 

Old Gent (late and breathless, producing his Dinner 
Ticket): “ No, I'm a ‘Destitute Juvenile Delinqueat.’ 
I think it says six o’clock-——” 

Head Waiter ( feelingly): “‘ Dear, dear! you've made 
amistake, sir. ‘That dinner’s eld at the Freemasons’ 
this year, sir.”—Punch. 

GENTLE REBUKE, 

Old Gentleman.—‘ How charmingly that. young lady 
tings! Pray, who composed the beautiful song she 
has just favoured us with ?” 

Lady of the House.—-“ Oh, it is by Mendelssohn.” 

Old Gentleman.—“ Ah! One of his famous ‘Songs 
without Words,’ I suppose.” 

Moral.—Young ladies, when you sing, pronounce 
your words carefully, and then you will not expose 
unmusical old gentlemen to making such a ridiculous 
nistake as the above.—Punch. 


Hawkwarp PopuLartry.—The newspapers in- 
form us that a peregrine falcon has been recently cap- 
tured alive near the residence of Mr. Alfred Tenny- 
son. This is the result of fame! See how the 
Laureate gots hawked about.—Fun. 


A “ ROUND MAN.” 

The saying about round men in square holes, and 
Square men in round holes, is frequently used. A 
square man would probably be a brick.” “What a 
Tound man is, the following advertisement informs 


Us: 

“Wanted, a Circular Sawyer. None but efficient 
men need apply to M—— and Co.” 

The advertisers do not state who wants the “ Cir- 
cular Sawyer,” but they intimate that as far as they 
vm concerned, “none but efficient men” of whatever 
tade “need apply ” to them, whatever they may do 


“vee Nevertheless, we trust that should the 
elicient circular man apply, he will find that they 
a only adopted a round way of putting it, and that 
Ureally ig all “on the square.” — Punch. 
——— 


Swortxc on Boarp Her Magesry’s Sarrs.—The 
wry | of tobacco, notwithstanding the many treatises 
i have been written on the use and abuse of the 
ahi ted,” is now so prevalent on board Her Majesty’s 
ma that the Lords of the Admiralty have thought 
ee to issue the following :—“ My Lords Com- 

loners of the Admiralty are pleased to make the 





following alteration in the regulations respecting 
smoking on board ship. Smoking will henceforth be 
allowed on Sunday and Thursday, afternoons, until 
the ‘ Pipe.to clear up decks,’ provided it does not in- 
terfere with the duties of the ship, or with tle-néeces- 
sary drills in newly commissioned ships. And when 
ships are in harbour, the ordinary evening time for 
smoking (which now begins at six p.m., after ‘quarters’) 
will be extended till nine. p.m. No smoking is ever 
to be allowed during Divine service, or while any 
duty is'going on.” ‘We should scarcely have thought 
that there existed any necessity for the insertion of 
the, last paragraph in the circular. Surely the seamen 
of Her Majesty’s ships have not hitherto been in the 
habit of “.blowing a cloud” while listening to the 
exhortations of their chaplain, or indulging in a 
“ drew” while heaving round at the capstan. 





THE WOODLAND BROOK 


Sitver streamlet, brightly glancing ! oh, how blithely 
thou dost flow 

Through the snowy gloom of Winter, through the 
Summer’s fiery glow! 

Singing gaily, prattling sweetly, whatsoe’er the rea- 
sons 


Like a winsome woodland maiden, full of music and of 
glee. 

Sylvan singer! laughing water! joyfullest of rural 
brooks! 

How I love thy songs and laughter! how I love thy 
sparkling looks ! 

From my mind, like phantoms dreary, all dark fancies 


fly apace, 

When I hear thy tinkling footsteps; when thy ferny 
marge I trace. 

Sweet it isin sultry Summer, when the sky seems all 
ablaze, 

Turning from the sweltering fields, to wander in thy 
devious maze, ; 

Watch the throbbings of thy heart, the breaking 
bubbles on thy stream, 

While the music of thy murmurs wraps the glad soul 
in a dream. 

Oh, how fresh and pure thy breath is in that shadowy 
green arcade, y 

By the birch, the beech, the alder, and the lordly oak- 
tree made ! 

In whose cool cathedral twilight glimpses of the upper 
blue 

Through the vaulted roof are seen, where glimmering 
sunbeams struggle through. 


Now thon feign’st to be aweary, dallying ine tiny 


ol, 

Where the birds .come down to kiss thee, and their 
burning throats to-cool; 

Now again thou dashést onwards, careless of thy 
lovers all, 

Leaping o’er the mossy rock, and shouting at the 
mimic fall. 

On thy banks the wilding-rose, the buttercup, the 
cowslip 87, 

Happy in their sweet seclusion, nod their little lives 


away, 

By the wandering zéphyr fondled, wooed by butterfly 
and bee, 

Dreaming, dreaming, like myself, and listening, while 
they dream, to thee. 

Back again I dream myself to fairer days of long ago, 

When thy voice seemed yet more merry, blither yet 
thy silver flow, 

When to youth’s romantic vision there were glories 
not their own, 

In the flowers that bloomed about thee, in the sky that 
o’er thee shone. 


Yes, I love thee, laughing water! not alone for what 
thou art, : 

But for many a pleasant memory, dawn-like rising on 
my heart, 

When I see thy joyous face, and hear thee singing 
blithe and free, 

Like a winsome woodland maiden, full of music and of 
glee. W. 1. 6. 


GEMS. 


A woman's heart is the true plate for a man’s like- 
ness. An instant gives the impression, and an age of 
sorrow and change cannot efface it. 

A MAN who is not ashamed of himself need not be 
ashamed of his early condition in life. 

Tue SHOE AND THE Surprer: A Fasie.—A shoe, 
ornamented with superb buckles, said to a slipper that 
was placed near to him, “ My good friend, why have 
you not buckles?” “Of what use are they ?” replied 
the slipper. “Is it possible that you don’t know the 


use of buckles? Without them we should stick in the 
mire the first bog we enter.” ‘My dear friend,” said 
the slipper, “I never go into bogs.” It is certainly 
wiser and better to avoid difficulties than to provide 
remedies for them. 


STATISTICS. 


Wuere THe Money Gors.—In the year 1863 the 
bullion, gold and silver, imported into India exceeded 
the éxport of bullion from. India by a value of 
19,598,315, namely, gold, 6,848,159/., and silver 
12,550,1567. In 1864 the import exceeded the export 
by 21,689,751l.—namely, gold 8,893,334/. and silver 
12,786,417/. The total thus absorbed in India from the 
year 1800, has exceeded 256,000,000/. The bullion, 
gold and silver, coined in India, amounted to 
9,382,132/. in 1863, and 11,479,685/. in 1864, and the 
total from the year 1800 has exceeded 231,000,0007. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL DEBT. 

Tae Secretary of the Treasury has published an 
official statement of the public debt as it was known to 
exist on the Ist of the present month. The following 
are the details : 


Total indebtedness ¢veveovevenne 
Interest, both in gold.and paper... 
Amount bearing interest in coin... 
Antares «06001 ced sicevsédecsi e000 
Bearing interest in lawful money 
TRROEREE covvcecevacperoccosssoovece 
Amount on which interest has 
Amount bearing no interest ...... 
Legal tender notes in circulation 
Fractional currency.........44. 000+ 
Uncalled-for pay requisitions...... 40,000,000 
Treasury NOLES OVEF...c0rereeeeees see 25,000,000 
It thus appears that they have already a debt of 
over two thousand six hundred and thirty-five millions, 
with an aggregate interest, in gold and currency, of 
one hundred and twenty-four millions. 


Tue New Tra Douries.—10,296,8571!b of tea wero 
entered for duty at the various Custom-houses of tho 
United Kingdom on the 1st ult., when the reduced 
duty of 6d. per tb took effect. Of that amount, 
5,760,000Ib paid in London on 32,490 eutries ; 465,920Ib 
in Liverpool on 2,648 entries; and 1,277,207Ib in all 
other ports of England on 6,132 entries. In Ireland, 
1,593,993%b on 8,275 entries, of which Dublin contri- 
buted 758,7841b on 1,071 entries, and Belfast 456,967Ib 
on 999 entries. In Scotland, 1,199,738tb on 6,550 
entries, of which Glasgow contributed 591,951Ib on 
2,926 entries; Leith, 345,507Ib on 1,838 entries; and 
Aberdeen, 109,000Ib on 873 entries. ‘The aggregate 
amount of revenue derived from tea throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland on that day was 257,4231., of which 
144,0007. was paid in London, 11,6487. in Liverpool, 
31,9382/. in all other parts of England, 39,850/. in Ire- 
land, and 29,9987. in Scotland. 


Dollars. 
2,635,205,753 
124,688,874 
1,108,113,842 
64,480,489 
1,058,476,371 
60,158,384 


786,270 
472,829,270 
659,160,549 

24,667,000 


—————————E=&E&E[=[=== 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CONTEMPORARY says that there are 400,000 feathers 
upon the wing of asilkworm moth. 

On Friday, a pearl, weighing fully thirty grains, 
was found in the Tay, near Broxy fishing station. 

Diep, at Burnbank Road, Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 
the 18th June, Mrs. Livingstone, aged eighty-two 
years, mother of Dr. Livingstone, the African traveller, 

Cows are now selling in Buenos Ayres at six shil- 
lings each, and even at this extraordinarily low price 
few buyers can be obtained. 

TnurspAy, the 20th July, has been appointed for 
the performance of the ceremony of laying the found- 
ation stone of New Blackfriars Bridge. 

Tue Sultan of Turkey has subscribed £209 towards 
the building of a mosque for the Malay-Mahommedans 
of Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, also the samo 
sum for a similar purpose at Cape Town. 

In consequence of the cholera having broken out in 
Egypt, the whole of the India, China, and Australian 
mails are sent from the General Post Office in boxes 
instead of bags, to prevent infection from being 
carried out of Egypt by the mail passing through that 
country, 

Tne Dosim Exnrerrion Buitprvc.—We under- 
stand that some discussion has prevailed in Dublin 
with reference to the use to which the Exhibition 
building should be put after the close of the Exhibi- 
tion. The suggestion which has won most favour 
is, that the greater portion of the building should be 
devoted to the purposés of a winter garden, while that 
portion now used as the machinery department should 





be converted into a gymnasium, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


Tsora Forrarme.—A very short period of wear will not 
fail to remove the glossy appearance from the cloth. 

Auice F., who is seventeen years of age, would like to 
correspond matrimonially with a gentleman. Is fair, with 
dark eyes, brown hair, and rather tall. 

An Oxp Soiprer.—The firm of goldsmiths named is so 
well known in London, that a letter to them simply so ad- 
dressed will find them. We do not publish trade addresses. 

A.A. A anv B. B. B—We really do not know how your 
object is to be accomplished; it not being in our power to 
supply the desired information. 

Lwcr T. B.—The redness complained of is doubtless owing 
to some affection of the eye; and your better course is to 
consult an occulist (The handwriting is good and ladylike ) 

M.R. N.—In modern philosophy the vacuum has no 
existence. Given ten feet of vacuum, and the world must 
crumble up. 

Doxatp Duxcay.—Mole spots being congenital, are not 
removeable readily, if at all. We cannot give you a specific 
against indigesti ut and abstemious living are 
excellent preventatives. 

Crana.—No person to whom any devise or legac 
by a will can be an attesting witness; nor can 
or wife of any such péersov. The witnesses must sign in the 
presence of the testator, and of each other. 

OakENnGaTEs.—A positive cure for corns, either soft or hard, 
fs an application of the strongest acetic acid, night and 
morning, by means of acamel's-hair brash. In abouta week 
the corn will disappear. 

A. B. C.—As you cannot dispense with the services of a 
solicitor, if you are resolved on recovering the trust-money, 
we cannot do better than advise you to place the matter in 
legal hands. 

E. ©. S.—Licenses are needed where there is not a special 
license attached to the building in which the performances 
are proprosed to be given; but permission from the local 
authority in each town is, as a rule, not otherwise necessary. 

Erne..—If you never use only Castile soap to your face, 
nor anything but tepid water, take a tepid bath every morn- 
ing, and keep,early hours; you will find in this simple pro- 
cess the finest promoter of health and a nice complexion. 

J. L. §8.—If your skin is so delicate that it cannot bear the 
irritation of soap, try the effect of a little good oatmeal. It is 
more cleansing in its operation, and will not produce a shiny 
appearance. . 

A. T. M—Of course a person divorced may marry again. 
It is entirely discretionary, however, with a minister to per- 
form the marriage ceremony ; but he must allow the use of 
his church by any other minister for the purpose. 

B. M. B. desires to correspond with some young lady with 
& view to a matriménial engagement. Is 5 ft. 6 in. in height 
of fair complexion, is in a good position and fond of home 
The young lady should be of the middle height, and it is 
suggested that possibly “ All Alone ” might respond. 

Ce.ess solicits an introduction [to a pretty blonde about 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, with a view to matrimony. 
Is eighteen years of age, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, has light 
brown hair, blue eyes, is a medical student, the son of a 
physician, and will have a good income when of age. 

Paviis—You need not purchase such an expensive work 
as bs seem to bein search of. Sir Bernard Burke's Peerage 
and Baronetage of Great Britain will doubtless supply you 
with all the information you require; and you can peruse it 
at the British Museum. 

T. Wrrsey.—In a very recent number we gave rather full 
instructions, based on the latest medical authorities on the 
subject, as to the best process for thin persons to follow 
who wish to become stouter. We cannot do better than 
refer you back for the information. 

ALLY would like to correspond matrimonially and exchange 
cartes with a gentleman in business, or likely to enter into 
one. “ Ally” is eighteen years of age, fair, with light hair, 
blue eyes, and considered pretty, is domesticated and accom- 
plished, and will have a dowry of £1,000. 

J.B. wishes to obtain a matrimonial introduction to a 
young lady about seventeen years of age, fair, and of good 
family. Is by profession a chemi inet years of age, 
5ft4 in. in height, rather good-looking, and well con- 
nected 

T. Lirrte.—Mesmerism is animal magnetism, an occult 
faculty or principle discovered by Mesmer towards the latter 
end of the eighteenth ‘century. The doctrine of Mesmer 
recognizes in human beings the existence of a penetrating, 
dominant influence, operating by the will, and acting 
between an evil to be cured and the will to cure it. 

Le PertiTE Bioxpm.—We have a rather strong opinion 
against all acrobatic or other performances which endanger 
life or limb. Tight-rope dancing being one of the most 
dangerous of the class, we must beg to decline assisting in 
your purpose of training your little boy for such a perilous 
course of living. 


8. W. N.—To make oyster soup, take four dozen oysters 
(natives are the best for the purpose), open them carefully, 
pour the liquor from them, and strain it. Rinse them all in 
their liquor, and beard them; then strain the hiquor a second 
time, and put over the oysters. Put 4 oz. of butter into a 
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saucepan; before it is quite dissolved mix into it 3 oz. of fine 
flour, and then add one pint and a half of good veal 
stock; season with nutmeg, cayenne, or Lrngert ( accord- 
ing to taste. Put the beards of the oysters in, and let them 
simmer gen for a quarter of an fhour; take the 
beards out, the liquor of the oysters, and half a pint of 
thick cream; boil , stirring continually, for a quarter 
of an hour, then place the oysters in the tureen, pour the 
iling soup over them, and serve immediately. 

Svusnmer, who is twenty-six years of age, 5 ft 5 in. in 
height, considered very good-looking, affoctionate in dispos- 
tion, and attached to home, is desirous of corresponding 
matrimonially with a gentleman thirty years of age, of a 
rather distingué appearance, and very respectable; whose 
carte de visite is required as a preliminary. 

Janz M.—A little bran tea mixed with the water used to 
bathe the face with, will be found very efficacious, both in 
removing any shiny appearance left by the soap, and also 
in preventing that roughness of the sk nn ey caused 
by exposure to a cold wind. (But seo alsoreplies to “ Ethel 
and “J. L. 8.") 

Ross, who is eighteen years of age, is of medium height, 
and good thy has dark brown hair, and hazel eyes, 
is considered to be good-looking, and in every way 
domesticated, would like to yes matrimonial correspond- 
ence with a gentioman of complexion, not very tall, 
and whose age is about twenty-four. 

Jas. O'D. is anxious to lead some one of our spinster 
readers to the hymenial altar. Is twenty-one years of age, 
dark complexion, 6 ft. 1 in. in height, and very good-tem- 
pered, and has an income of £200 a-year at present, with 
good expectations. Exchange of cartes deaired; with pre- 
liminary correspondence. 


OME AND HEAVEN. 


If thou hast peace at home, 
What boots if though the rabbie-rout 
Uplift their hoarse, discordant shout— 
Though the unquiet world should toss 
And cast up feculence and 
And warring tides each other mock, 
And vengeful surges smite the rock, 
And men contend with angry mind-- 
If thou in sheltered nook canst find 
Sweet peace at home! 


If thou hast love at home, 
Why need'st thou care, though throngs of pride 
With sneer of scorn thy course deride, 
Assail the fabric of thy fame, 
And ring their changes on thy name? 
Thou wouldst not to their taste refuse 
Such pungent pastime if it choose, 
While shielded from the unseemly blast 
Thy comforts all are garnered fast 
By love at home! 


If there is rest in heaven, 
And so the Unerring Word declares; 
Why shrink from labours, griefs, or cares? 
The appointed agencies to try 
Thy cary yy and thy constancy. 
For like the illusion of a dream, 
Like passing bubbles on the stream, 
Shall be their m and their pain, 
‘When thou at last shall blissful gain 
The rest of heaven. L. HS. 


0.0. P.—The slightest examination demonstrates that the 
body of every mammiferous animal, and consequently of 
man, is composed of fluids and solid. But the proportion 
of fluids greatly exceeds that of the solids. If an animal 
weighing 120 lbs. is exposed to agencies which separate 
its fluids, its weight will be reduced, by simple dessication, 
to ten pounds. 

E. O. P.—The colour and thickness of the eyebrows have, 
generally speaking, relation to the climate. The inhabitants 
of hot countries have them very thick and black ; the people 
of cold regions may have them thick, but they are rarely 
black. The eyebrows are chiefly intended to protect the 
eyes from too much light; an object which is rendered still 
more conspicuous by knitting the brows. 

Marr Z—To make ice pudding boil one pint and a half 
of new milk with one teaspoonful of isingl t up well 
five eggs, and mix them with the milk as for custard. Pro- 
cure a tin mould with a cover, oil the mould (not with /but- 
ter), then line it with sweetmeats, such as plums, green- 
gages, apricots, &c.; pour the custard in gradually, otherwise 
the fruit will not stay at the bottom; put on the cover, and 
bury the mould in ice. Turn it out when wanted. 

Gu. pE PavL.—As a general rule, in cases of eruptions on 
the skin, a safe specific is aperient medicine and a careful 
attention to diet and exercise. In these days, when men are 
all “ bearded like the pard,” we should not have thought any 
one of the masculine gender could have superfluous hair on 
the face. We know no better means for its removal than 
me net or a pair of tweezers. (The handwriting is rather 
good.) 

E. M—tThe feeling of jealousy being always a close at- 
tendant upon that of love, you must not be very angry with 
a admirer for manifesting it. You should only resent it 

f he carries his jealous carefulness to such a length as to be 
annoying. In such a case it would show more weak and 
selfish egotism on his part than love for you; and then you 
should firmly resent it, because implying distrust of you. 
(The handwriting is very fairly good.) 

Liry oF THE VaLLEY.—You can make a simple wash for 
beautifying the teeth with the following ingredients: Dis- 
solve two ounces of borax in three pints of warm water; 
before quite cold, add one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh, 
and one tablespoonful of spirits of camphor; then bottle the 
mixture for use. A wineglassfal of the solution, in a half 
pint of tepid water, is sufficient for each occasion; and it 
will have all the desired effect in preserving and beautifying 
the teeth. 

H. Hamrs—During a fit of hysteria care should, in the 
first place, be taken to prevent the patient receiving or in- 
flicting injury. If the attack be slight, i¢ may be arrested 
by dashing cold water over the face, or by filling the mouth 
with something which has an unpleasant taste, as salt; or a 
stimulating salt may be held to thenostrils. Ifthe paroxysm 
be more violent, it will be proper; should the head be hot 
and the face flushed, to ayply wet.cloths to the forehead, 








and loosen the upper portions of the dress, Sal Volatile ip 
water is sometimes useful as a stimulant, when thore ign 
fullness aboutthe head. But hysteria signifies so groat 
general a disturbance of the nervous system, that we adving 
you to consult a medical practitioner. 

Acyes and Mave.ing wish to correspond and exc! 
eartes matrimonially with two gentlemen. “ Agnes,” who i 
nineteen years of age, is of moderate height and goog 
fgare; has light hair, deep blue eyes, and a good com, 

exion; is well educated, and has spent some years on th, 
Bontinent, and is « performer on the pianoforg 

wes of bs is also of good 
height and figure; has hair, eyes, pale com. 
plexion, is well educated, and is\a good singer. 
Communications ReckIveD:— 

Aonezs G. will be happy to hear further from “ Robert 3” 
with a view t> a matrimonial ees 

Minwie will be pleased to hear further from “D. 0,” 
whom she would willingly become a good, loving wife, 

Maun = be happy to correspond matrimonially wi, 
‘George 0.” 


Frorexce would be most happy to correspond matrimoni. 
ally with “ Manfred,” she being an excellent singer and also 
a er 

ANE would be happy to hear further, matrimonislly, from 
‘Henry Hall.” Is pt Arcdion years of age, and considers 
good-looking. The handwriting is not good. 

Litty Mar is willing to a matrimonialy with 
“Henry W.” Is twenty years of age, 5 ft. in height, fair 
complexion, has auburn hair, and is of a lively disposition, 

M. J. ©. D,, possessing all the qualifications desired by 
“Rose,” will be happy to correspond matrimonially and 


exchange cartes. 
Aveustus Cuares in answer to “ Lily Grey” and “Lawn 
Pani eee ene re Sewn nee Pe 
t es. 


Carrre would be mosthappy to hearfurther from, andex.' 
change cartes de visite with “J. HL,” with a view to a matt ’ 


monial engagement. 
E.N. 0. Z. will. have much 


pleasure in co 
matrimonially with “ Martha F. 


Is nineteen years of age, 


5 ft. 6 in. in height, has black eyes and brown hair, with ¢° 
xion, and is pe considered handsome. 


dark comple: y ; | 

Wixtiam Georce wishes to correspond with “Rose” or 
“ Lily” with a view toa matrimonial engagement. Is nine 
teen years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, has fair hair and 
complexion, blue eyes. Cartes to be exchanged. 

Emuty is willing to co) d with either “G.” or“¢.” 
(No. 111), but preferably with “G.” _ Is twenty years of age, 
5 ft. 1 In. in height, of fair complexion, with dark brown eyes, 
light brown hair, and has a good temper. 

H. would be happy to communicate with “ Rose,” with 
a view to matrimony. Is between twenty and twenty-one 
years of age, 5ft. 10 in. in height, rather dark, and cou- 
sidered good-looking, and is in receipt of a good incom». 

R. L. would like to co and exchange cartes with 
“ Rose,” with a view to matrimony. Is 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
with dark complexion, black hair and moustache, and dark 
grey eyes. 

Syowpnxop, who is seventeen years of age and a brunette, 
is willing to correspond matrimonially with “ Volunteer,” 
— all the qualities required, and not objecting t 

welve months’ cou! 


Anse K., who is twenty years of age, has no objection to 
matrimonially with “A. B.C."" Has dark hair, 
fair complexion, is good tempered, a first-class housekeeper, 
and very affectionate. 

G. G., being charmed with the description given of 
“Rose,” will be happy to cartes and correspond, 
with a view to matrimony. Is nineteen years of age, rather 
tall and dark; is accustomed to move in the best society, 
and has good prospects. a 

Aupua, being greatly fascinated by the description of 
“ H.,” will be happy to correspond with a hymeneal inteu- 
tion. Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, of 
dark complexion, amiable and good-tempered, and is ins 
highly respectable position, being # contidential manager, 
with an income of £250 a-year, increasing to £400. 

E. J. and F. U. would like to co: mt matrimonially with 
William J.” and “Henry W.” “EJ.” is twenty yearsot 

e, has light blue eyes, fair complexion, and light hair 
“F. ©.” is eighteen years of age, has dark blue eyes, fair 
complexioh, and dark brown . Both are thoroughly 
domesticated. } . 

A.ttz and Marton wish to correspond with “ William J 
and “Henry W.,” with a view to matrimony. “ Allie,” who 
is twenty-one years of age, has fair complexion and light 
brown hair-and eyes. “Marion,” who is twenty years of 
age, has fair complexion, dark hair and eyes, and is of 
medium height. Both are respectably connected and lady- 

8. 

Jessrz and Fanny, sisters, would like to correspond with 
“ Alfred D.,” and “ Fred P.” (No. 108), on receiving cart 
of both gentlemen. “Jessie” is nearly twenty years of ag¢, 
and has brown bair and grey eyes; “Fanny” is cighteed 
years of age, has flaxen hair, and blue eyes. Both are a 
conenaee. domesticated, and considered rather gool- 
looking. 


Omxca will be happy to correspond matrimonially snd 
exchange cartes with “A.C. H.S.A.” Is 5 ft. 10 as 
height, twenty-six years of age, complexion sunburnt, — 
brown hair and eyes; possesses a good temper, is fond 0 
music and domestic enjoyment, and is not deficient & 
worldly wealth, being head of a flourishing business, 
perfectly capable of maintaining the wife of his choice not 
only in comfort but luxury, 





Part XXVL, For Jury, 1s sow Ruavy. Paice 6d 
*,* Now Ready, Vor. IV. of Taz Loxpon Reape Prige 
4s. 6d. 


Also, the TrrLz and Ispex to Vor. IV. Price One Passt. 


N.B—CorresPoNDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 mas 
Eprtor or “Tae Lonpox Reaper” : 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manusctis 
As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors shoul 
copies. 
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